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FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  ROSE. 

AN  HOUR’S  VISIT 
To  a  Female  Seminary  before  the  ringing  of  the 
morning  bell. 

Ann  Lawson  arrives  first,  and  on  entering,  so¬ 
liloquizes  thus :  “  Bless  me  !  nobody  here  ?  Oh 
yes,  here’s  Messrs.  Rollin,  Plutarch,  Blair,  Pay- 
ley,  and  such  ancient  modern  gravities.  We  are 
such  a  wise  party,  I’m  afraid  we  shall  be  rather 
dull ;  I  believe  people  say  now-a-days  that  wis¬ 
dom  and  dullness  are  fond  of  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany.  Oh,  dear  good  Fenelon  !  I  shall  be  glad 
of  a  little  jaunt  to  Calypso’s  fairy  isle,  just  now. 
You  had  better  take  a  jaunt  to  Jupiter,  and  form 
a  little  acquaintance  with  his  belts  and  rings  be¬ 
fore  school,  said  Susan  Jennings,  as  she  came 
bounding  in  with  Laura  Brown,  and  others. 

But  who  were  you  talking  to  Laura  ? 

L.  Nobody  but  my  little  fairy,  who  always 
comes  to  me  when  I  am  alone  or  in  emergencies. 
Do  you  know  your  lesson,  Sue  ? 

S.  Yes,  I  know  every  word.  I  do  so  love  to 
study  about  the  stars,  that  Georgium  Sidus  sounds 
so  grand. 

L.  Sue,  how  far  is  Mercury  from  the  Sun  ? 

5.  I  sha’nt  tell  you,  nor  any  one  but  Mrs.  Lin- 
wood. 

L.  And  I  doubt  whether  you’ll  tell  her. 

Laura  Brown  exclaims,  girls,  do’nt  make  so 
much  noise  ;  I  want  to  study.  And  then,  with 
great  vehemence  and  rapidity,  she  begins  con¬ 
ning  her  lesson,  “  Primary  planets  are  some¬ 
times  attended  by  smaller  ones,  called  sla. 
luctites,  secondaries  and  moons.”  Then  she 
pauses,  to  arrange  her  hair  and  necklace,  and  to 
refold  her  pocket  handkerchief  in  a  parallello- 
gratn  instead  of  a  square,  which  important  duties 
accomplished,  she  has  completely  forgotten  the 
planetary  system,  in  the  contagious  discussions 
going  on  around  her. 

Enter  Jane  Evans,  and  Susan  cries,  oh,  my 
dear,  sweet  Jane,  how  long  the  time  has  seemed 
since  we  parted !  and  giving  her  at  least  a  dozen 
kisses.  Col.  S.  calls  us  the  female  Damon  and 
Pythias ;  I  wonder  what  that  means  ?  Dare  say 
’tis  something  very  pretty.  Now  my  dear  Jane, 
my  own  sweet  Jane,  you  must  never  forget  me, 
for  I  never  can  cease  to  love  you.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  if  you  marry  first,  that  I’m  to  be  your  brides¬ 
maid.  How  I  should  love  to  be  a  bridesmaid ! 
The  latter  part  of  this  tbte  a  tbte  was  conducted 
in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voice. 

Enter  a  whole  troop  of  girls. 

One  exclaims,  who  knows  the  astronomy  les¬ 
son  ? 

Ann  Lawson  replies,  Sue  Jennings  says  she 
does. 

Katy  Star,  the  inquirer,  says,  oh,  dear  “  Sukey, 
Susy,  Sue,”  do  help  me  over  this  rough  place,  I 
Ca’nt  understand  it  for  the  life  of  me. 


Sue  replies,  oh,  go  to  Ann  Lawson,  she  looks 
so  school-mistress  like. 

Do  I,  says  Ann  ?  But  Sue,  explain  to  us  the 
phenomenon  of  Jupiter’s  rings  and  belts.  Al. 
thoug  Hook  as  if  born  to  lead  minds,  I  ca’nt  solve 
that. 

A  half  dozen  voices  exclaim,  why  Laws,  ‘tis 
Saturn  has  the  ring.  Belts  are  bad  enough  for 
an  old  man,  without  rings  too.  It  must  be  a  knot, 
ty  lesson,  ifLaws  is  going  to  miss. 

Laws.  Sue  told  me  of  Jupiter’s  ring  when  she 
first  came,  and  I  could  not  dispute  such  high  au¬ 
thority  on  her  favorite  science.  And  as  she  star¬ 
gazes  with  the  learned  lecturer,  I  did  not  know 
but  more  rings  might  be  discovered  in  ‘heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy’ 
or  astronomy.  I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  a 
new  ring  ever  since  these  astronomical  lecturers 
began.  I  can  guess  very  well  why  Sue’s  un- 
lucky  tongue  will  say  ring,  when  she  dont  intend 
it.  ‘Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.’ 

Sue.  Laws  you  a’nt  so  pretty,  if  you  do  talk 
such  big  words,  and  Col.  S.  says  your  poetry  is 
not  much. 

Laws  with  affected  alarm  and  solemnity.  Does 
he!  ‘Hung  be  the  Heavens  with  black.’  Sue, 
give  my  respects  to  this  self-constituted  Aristar. 
chus,  and  tell  him,  that  poetry  which  has  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  the  Mirror,  and  come  out 
gold,  need  not  fear  his  feeble  ordeal. 

Laura  with  a  pathetic  and  beseeching  air,  a- 
gain  entreats  the  girls  not  to  interrupt  her  with  so 
much  noise,  and  oegins  studying  aloud  at  the 
same  point, — ‘attended  in  their  course  by  the 
smaller  plannets  called  stal  at  this  trying  point, 
temptation  again  seduced  her  from  the  planets, 
in  the  guise  of  Clara,  who  had  ‘a  great  secret’  to 
communicate.’ 

Laws.  There  comes  Maria  Stevens,  I  know 
by  her  tramp.  When  Pompey  raised  armies  out 
of  the  earth  ‘by  the  stamp  of  his  foot,’  he  could 
not  have  been  more  grandiloquent. 

Maria  enters,  exclaiming,  bless  me  gals,  why 
aint  you  studying  ?  It’s  almost  time  for  the  bell 
to  ring,  and  I  have  not  looked  at  my  lesson.  I’m 
so  frightened  my  heart’s  in  my  throat ! 

Jane.  But  I’ll  venture  you  a’nt  so  frightened 
as  to  commence  studying  until  the  ‘last  pinch.’ 
Come,  ‘Ry,’  set  an  enample  as  well]  as  give  ad¬ 
vice. 

Maria  in  disposing  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
lets  fall  her  basket,  and  rolls  of  candy,  slices  of 
cheese,  biscuit,  cakes,  and  a  lusty  slice  of  ham 
are  scattered  around,  and  a  terrible  scrambling 
ensues  in  gathering  up  the  spoils.  The  tempest 
having  subsided,  Laura  again  expostulates,  ‘now 
sweet  chiluns,  do  be  still  and  let  me  get  this  old 
lesson.’ 

One  of  the  besought  replies,  ‘why,  Laura,  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  still  the  raging  sea. — 
You  must  learn  the  art  of  abstraction,  and  then 
you  can  be  alone  in  a  crowd.  Just  do  as  Martha 
Jones.  She  has  been  studying  as  regularly  as 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  all  the  morning.  She 
looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  and  heeds  never 
a  word  that’s  said. 

Jennings.  Martha  studies  to  get  the  worth  of 
her  money ,  just  as  she  takes  a  biscuit  at  lunch¬ 
eon  and  throws  it  away  because  she  says  she 
pays  Mrs.  Linwood  for  her  board,  and  she  will 
waste  when  she  don’t  eat.  She  is  always  study¬ 
ing  and  she  is  always  foot,  or  close  by,  so  she 


might  as  well  play  some.  She’ll  never  be  no  bo” 
dy,  if  she  is  so  rich. 

Ann  fearing  Martha  would  overhear  Jennings, 
repeats,  ‘ never  be  no  body  /’  ‘Two  negatives  de¬ 
stroy  one  another,’  &c.  Rule  16 th,  see  Murrays 
Grammar. 

Sue  exclaims,  ‘Oh,  Ann,  don’t  name  that  dry 
old  codger  Murray.  How  I  do  hate  him  for  ma¬ 
king  grammars.  Why  he  is  so  dry.  Laws  do 
tell  me  how  dry  he  is,  for  crusts  and  chips  are 
nothing  to  him. 

Laws  replies,  ‘may  be  he  is  so  dry  as  to  keep 
you  always  drinking  Sue  ?  I  wonder  what  Aris¬ 
tarchus  would  say  to  this  fine  sample  of  school¬ 
girl  wit? 

Sue.  That’s  it  precisely  Laws,  for  the  very 
thought  of  him  has  made  me  thirsty.  I’ll  tell  you, 
if  I  had  a  daughter,  she  should  not  learn  any 
thing  but  Botany,  Astronomy,  Ornithology,  all 
the  Ologies  you  know,  and  the  accomplishments. 
She  should  not  be  puzzled  with  grammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  reading,  writing  and  such  old  fashioned 
things.  Oh,  yes,  she  might  learn  to  write  poetry 
and  billet  doux. 

Ann  inquires  how  she  could  learn  her  favorite 
sciences  without  reading,  but  adds,  ‘Oh,  by  lec¬ 
tures  of  course,  the  fashionable  patent  mode. 
So  much  saving  of  pretty  eyes  and  ‘midnight 
lamps !’ 

Just  then  Laura’s  case  became  desparate,  and 
she  exclaims,  ‘Oh  that  cruel  bell  will  ring  pre¬ 
sently  I  know;’  and  being  determined  to  out  He¬ 
rod  Herod,  she  begins  at  the  top  of  her  voice  the 
old  burden,  ‘Attended  in  their  course  by  small¬ 
er  planets  called  Stalactites  second” — there  is 
a  simultaneous  roar  of  laughter,  some  roll  on  the 
benches,  others  clap  their  hands  with  joy  at  hav¬ 
ing  found  so  good  a  joke,  internally  resolving, 
that  in  future  Browny’s  cognomen  shall  be  Sta¬ 
lactite.  Poor  Brown  was  alternately  red  and 
white,  although  unconscious  how  she  had  erred. 
Like  most  school-girls,  and  even  sager  folks,  she 
feared  ridicule  more  than  censure.  One  says, 
don’t  tell  her  the  word  is  satellite,  and  if  she 
writes  it  so,  Mrs.  Linwood  will  be  sure  to  let  us 
have  such  a  good  laugh,  if  ’tis  only  to  indulge 
her  own  risibles.  But  Ann  said  it  would  never 
do  to  wound  Browny's  feelings  so  badly,  and  she 
was  always  unconsciously  obeyed.  This  merri¬ 
ment  was  soon  succeeded  by  another  wave  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Augusta  Staunton  is  heard  advancing 
up  the  steps,  singing,  ‘March  away.’  Sue  guess¬ 
ed  good  news  is  coming,  or  Guss  would  not  be 
coming  to  school  before  the  bell  called  her.  She 
enters  with  the  thrilling  announcement,  ‘I’m  the 
happiest  mortal  on  earth  !  I  could  fly  if  I  had 
wings !’ 

Breathless  expectation  sits  on  every  face. 

‘Do  tell  us  what  it  is  Guss,’  they  all  exclaim. 

Guss.  Oh,  I  am  going  to  the  ball  Thursday, 
and  I’m  to  wear  a  pink  satin  frock,  and  kid  gloves, 
and  such  beautiful  necklace ,  and — Oh,  I  have 
such  a  dear  little  garland  of  rose-buds  which 
Miss  Manuel,  the  millener  made  Mabuy,  be¬ 
cause  she  said  I  was  just  like  a  rose-bud  myself,’ 
and  the  excited  girl  danced  round  the  room,  kiss¬ 
ing  friends  and  foes. 

Sue.  Miss  Buddy,  do  tell  us  how  old  you  are? 

Guss.  I  shall  be  in  my  thirteenth  after  the  20th 
of  next  May. 

Laws.  Poor  bud,  if  it  were  only  in  that  magic 
thirteen !  But  dear,  pretty  bud,  don’t  you  know 
Mrs.  Linwood  said  girls_  ought  not  to  go  to 
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public  balls  until  the  bud  shall  have  expanded 
more  fully. 

Guss.  I  don’t  care  what  Mrs.  Linwood  says. 
We  blessed  day  scholars  are  only  under  her  con¬ 
trol  when  in  school.  Laws,  a’nt  you  going  ? 
You’re  in  your  seventeenth. 

Laws.  No,  lam  not  going  for  several  reasons, 
and  one  is  I  dont  want  to  go.  I  was  at  the  last 
ball  you  know. 

Guss.  What  of  that  ?  I’d  go  every  night  if  I 
could.  But  what  will  you  do  the  night  of  the 
ball  ?  I  should  cry  my  eyes  out. 

Laws.  ‘What  shall  I  do  !’  I  never  was  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  do  in  my  life,  and  I’m  not 
apt  to  be  lonely.  Why,  my  dear  mother  would 
be  ashamed  of  me  if  I  should  cry  to  go  to  a  ball 

Guss.  Well,  Laws,  you  never  was  like  any 
one  else.  But  dear  me,  do  see  how  sweet  Stevy 
looks  with  her  face  all  besmeared  with  molasses 
candy,  and  her  pretty  tippet,  and  the  bench,  and 
her  books  have  all  had  part  in  the  feast. 

Laws.  Poor  Ry  !  I  expect  she  will  drop  that 
great  basket  in  school  to-day.  She  and  the  at¬ 
traction  of  gravity  are  ever  at  war.  Every  thing 
she  takes  in  her  hand  falls,  and  she’s  always  fall¬ 
ing  herself,  but  as  attraction  is  in  proportion  to 
the  gravity  of  matter  bodies  contain,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Look  at  the  great  lubberly 
baby,  solacing  herself  now  with  a  monstrous  slice 
of  cheese.  Ry,  do  you  expect  to  eat  all  that  stock 
of  provisions  before  you  go  to  dinner  ? 

Ry.  No  :  I’m  going  to  give  some  to  Sue  and 
Browny,  if  they  will  tell  me  when  we  recite. 

A  half  dozen  voices  exclaim,  ‘I’ll  tell  you,  Ry 
Stevy,  and  Ann  Lawson  and  a  few  others  add, 
‘but  I  wont  tell  you,  for  all  the  “gooddies”  in 
your  basket. 

Ry.  Ann  please  tell  me,  for  I  know  you  can, 
and  the  others  may  not  be  able. 

Ann.  No,  Ry,  I’m  sorry  for  you,  but  I  would 
not  practise  a  deception  for  a  confectionary.  It’s 
contrary  to  my  principles. 

Augusta.  ANNA. 
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From  the  Southern  Literary  Meuenger. 

PASSAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL  AT  ROCKAWAY. 

BY  MISS  C.  M.  SEDGWICK. 

If  there  is  any  time  at  which  the  love  of  Nature  ia  felt  to  be 
an  universal  passion— a  love  to  which  all  other  loves  should 
be  sacrificed— it  is  at  the  coining  on  oi  Spring,  when  Nature 
is  to  our  senses  a  manifestation  of  the  Creator— a  realization 
of  that  belief  of  ancient  philosophy,  that  in  Nature  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Spirit  lived  and  moved,  and  had  its  being.  Even  the 
poor  pent-up  denizen  of  the  city,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined 
ns  he  is.  at  this  season,  when  Nature  visibly  begins  her  beau¬ 
tiful  processes,  makes  some  demonstrations  that  the  love  oi  I 
her  is  not  dead  within  him:  the  trees  he  has  planted,  (God’s 
witnesses  amidst  brick  walls,)  the  birds  (albeit  sLolen  from 
their  natural  habitations  in  the  green  wood)  in  their  cages, 
and  the  carefully  tended  plants  at  the  open  windows,  are  signs 
of  this  love. 

Those  who  have  passed  their  childhood  where  Nature’s 
choicest  temples  ore  fixed,  whomay  be  said,  in  some  humble 
sort,  to  have  served  at  her  altars,  are  most  impatient  at  the 
uctuai  discomforts  as  well  as  privations  of  a  summer  city  life. 

[  do  not  know  that  I  ever  experienced  a  more  delightful  sen¬ 
sation  than  that  produced,  a  few  days  since,  by  a  change 
from  New  York  to  Rockaway — from  f«ying  in  the  city  to  the 
life-giving  breezes  of  this  magnificent  sea-shore.  Perhaps 
neither  heat  nor  cold  should  be  positive  evils  to  those  in  tole¬ 
rable  health;  but  who  is  stoical  enough  to  be  independant  of 
them?  No  topic,  not  morals,  politics,  nor  even  religion,  is, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  so  often  and  so  tho¬ 
roughly  discussed  as  the  weather.  It  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
old  and  young,  to  rich  and  poor;  and  when  it  comes  so 
fierce!?  hot  as  during  the  last  week,  weauffer— and,  suffering, 


there  are  few  that  do  not  complain.  Besides,  is  h  not  a  po. 
skive  evil,  during  ihc  month  ul  Junp,  alien  the  summer  uio 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  her  youth,  the  only  niumb  that, 
in  our  northern  region,  shadows  iorth  a  poet’s  Bpring— 18  ^ 
not  an  evil  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  city,  to  have  youraensenfc. 
prived  of  the  nutriment  prepared  by  Heaven  to  resure  then 
to  their  natural  ministry  to  the  mind;  for  do  not  the  odon 
and  the  music  oi  June  (to  say  nothing  of  the  strawberries!) 

awaken  the  dullest  imagination?  *' 

A  week  in  the  city,  in  J  une,  is,  then,  always  a  low;  but  a 
week  like  the  lust,  when  the  mercury,  in  our  coolest  apart- 
ments,  stood  at  eighty  degrees,  and  in  the  wa» meat  at  a  point 
that  would  not  have  seemed  enviable  to  the  wretches  in  the 
hottest  circle  of  Dante’s  Inferno:  after  such  a  week’s  expe- 
rience  in  town,  the  change  to  Rockaway  makes  one  feel  as 
Dives  mighthave  felt  if  the  gulf  bad  not  been  impassable  that 
divided  him  from  Lazarus.  For  the  last  seven  days  not  a 
drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  the  air  was  thick  and  heavy  with  im¬ 
palpable  dust,  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  seemed  to  feel  it 
too  hot  to  move,  and  the  poor  little  caged  birds,  that  had 
been  singing  themselves  and  us  into  forgetfulness  of  our  eiiie 
from  Nature,  were  withdrawn  from  their  airings,  and  were 
silently  languishing  in  darkened  apartments.  We  had  cast 
off  every  garment  that  could  be  dispensed  with}  our  flannels 
were  forgotten  friends.  I  was  suddenly  summoned  here  to 
join  a  very  dear  invalid  friend,  and  I  set  off  to  do  the  most 
agreeable  thing  in  the  world,  with  the  delightful  selficompla- 
cency  resulting  from  the  performance  of  a  duty.  The  golden 
cup  given  to  the  miser,  in  Parnell’*  apologue,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  prorusoness  with  which  Providence  throws  golden 
pleasures  into  the  scale  of  our  duties.  My  companion  was  * 
charming  school-girl,  who  enjoyed  with  a  s cbookgirl’i  relish 
the  unexpected  transition  from  her  tasks  to  our  excursion. 
As  we  hurried  down  Broadway  to  take  the  four  o’clock  rail¬ 
car  at  Brooklyn,  the  heat  was  intense.  In  the  ferry-boat  wo 
felt  the  life  restoring  sea-breeze  that  come  sweeping  up  the 
bay ;  and  when  the  cars  began  their  flight,  we  were  cooled 
down  to  the  temperate  point.  At  Jamaica,  where  we  w«re 
transferred  to  Mott’s  wagon,  and  entered  on  the  pretty  coun¬ 
try  road  that  leads  to  the  beach,  the  wind  was  so  cool  that 
we  wrapped  our  blanket  shawl*  close  around  us,  and  here  we 
found  them  sitting  with  the  windows  down,  and  we  feel  as  if 
we  had  jumped  from  a  hot  bath  into  a  snow-bank. 

And  here  before  my  window  is  the  ‘great  and  wide  set.' 
What  an  image  of  eternity  it  is,  at  this  moment  shrouded  in 
mist!  You  hear  its  mighty  voice— you  know  its  reality— 
and  that  ‘therein  are  things  innumerable;’  but  beyond  the 
line  where  human  feet  tread  you  see  nothing.  There  where 
the  breakers  fall,  as  upon  the  borders  of  human  life,  ia  all  the 
din  and  uproar.  Beyond,  through  that  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance,  eMseems  repose;  and  seems  so  only  b*caui»itu  like 
eternity  hidden  from  our  vision. 

Monday ,  P .  M. — I  went  alone  to  walk  on  the  beseh.— 
There  had  been  a  storm,  and  the  clouds  that  weie  wildly 
scudding  over  the  heavens  here  and  there  broke  away,  and 
the  sunbeams  poured  from  the  bright  world  above  them, and 
kindled  in  the  east  a  rainbow  that  dropped  its  column  of  co¬ 
lored  light  into  the  ocean.  I  would  commend  any  onesffiiet* 
ed  with  aelfexaggeration  to  a  solitary  walk  on  the  beach. 
All  selfism  is  lost  in  an  overpowering  sentiment  of  reverence. 

I  bad  an  almost  painful  feeling  of  illimitable  power;  buusl 
turned  from  the  surf,  which  was  breaking  magnificently,  a 
sweet  breath  from  the  landward  clover-fields  met  me,  and  fill¬ 
ed  my  eyes  with  tears  and  my  heart  with  sensations  like  lhw$ 
that  answer  the  voices  of  kindred,  or  that  are  called  forth  by 
the  little  beam  that  greet*  us  from  the  candle  in  our  own 
home  when  we  return  from  a  stranger’s  dwelling. 

Monday  evening  brought  me  three  letters.  Where  do  let¬ 
ters  not  come,  except,  as  Johnson  lamented,  not  to  thegrave! 
Chance  could  hardly  throw  together  the  productions  of  torn 
more  remarkable  women  than  my  correspondents— the leait 
of  them,  in  the  world’s  eye,  is  the  greatest,  perhaps,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  —  hasr  many  high  faculties,  some 
almost  preternatural  powers  that  —  does  not  Bpproaeb, 
clearer  mural  perceptions  and  loftier  aspirations  no  one  ns* 
They  are  not  unlike  in  that  quality  that,  like  a  pure  a"®0*' 
phere,  gives  vigor  and  effect  to  all  others— naturalness.  Wei 
iher  has - the  varied  and  enriching  experience,  the  glow¬ 

ing  imagination,  and  the  almoit  unlimited  acquisitions 

Mrs. - J  but  she  has  a  healthier,  and,  therefore,  a  happier 

spirit.  She  has  the  spontaneous  richness  and I  goodness IW 
are  God’s  gifts,  and  as  superior  to  any  acquired  lB**J“* 
results  of  virlnous  efforts  as  sunlight  to  lamplight,  or  the  ps- 
cious  showers  from  the  clouds  to  the  pouring  from  a 


i-g  pot-  Her  mind  seems,  without  an  effort,  (for  you  s 
fluttering  of  the  wings,)  to  rise  to  the  highest  altitu  e, 
kind  and  patient  without  any  apparent  stooping  to  come 

to  l  he  least  duty.  While  poor - *  i»  beating  her  6 

feathers  off  againstevery  limit,  as  if  limits  were  Pr*ion 1 

- is  singing  on  every  bough,  feathering  every  nes 

as  her  own,  and  feeding  every  chance  bird.  , 

Tuesday-— The  gay  season  for  watering-places  has  J 
come,  and  beside  the  untiring  and  ever-exciting  °  *h« 
sea.  there  i*  little  to  vary  life  here;  there  are  dnve  ^ 
beach,  and,  when  the  tide  is  up,  round  the  pi*61*!  . Mlrif 

of  the  interior,  past  the  farm-houses,  where  you  ^  .p. 

pig-nurseries  and  hen-coop*,  where  generations  we  p  P®? 
for  the  all-devouring  jaws  of  the  New-York.market.  **r 
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we  have  those  three  great  daily  events  of  all  watering-places 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  diversified  by  the  liberality  o! 
Messrs*  Blake  &  Mead,  and  the  ingenuity  of  French  cooks 
And  we  have  arrivals  and  departures.  At  this  moment  then 
jj  standing  before  the  pinna  a  carriage  built  upon  the  mode 
of  an  English  mail-coach,  with  fourgray  horses,  their  mastei 
aeuted  on  the  boa  with  a  friend,  the  t-oachman  and  footman, 
in  frock  coats,  shorts,  and  fair-top  boots,  in  the  dickey,  anri 
the  lady,  her  nurses,  and  children  inside.  The  coach  and 
harness  are  blazoned  with  stags*  heads  and  other  heraldric  de¬ 
vices.  Some  impertinent  whispers,  asking  from  which  side 
of  the  house  these  anti-republican  emblems  are  derived,  are 
suppressed  from  respect  to  the  unpretending  lady  who,  with 
her  pretty  children,  the  picture  of  an  American  matron,  is 
courteously  smiling  and  bowing  her  adieux.  The  sarcasm  ie 
changed  to  a  regret  at  the  bad  taste  of  appropriating  un¬ 
meaning  emblems. 

Wednesday  Morning. — Would  that  some  one  who  had 
Charles  Lamb’s  art  of  putting  Us  pelils  morales  in  pictu¬ 
resque  lights  would  wriLe  an  essay  upon  the  moralities  of  a 
watering  place.1  Essays  have  been  written  demonstrating 
that  the  most  common  extravagance  consisted  in  the  thought¬ 
less  expenditure  of  hours  and  shillings.  Is  there  not  a  simi¬ 
lar  waste  from  carelessness  of  those  lesser  moralities  which 
make  up  the  sum  of  most  ]*eople’s  virtues?  Theie  are  few 
(certainly  few  women)  born  to  1  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
tale’— ‘•few  Char'otte  Cot  days  or  Elisabeth  Frys;  but  all,  b\ 
economising  small  but  abundant  opportunities  of  producing, 
not  great  good,  but  agreeable  sensations,  may  add  materially 
to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  At  a  watering  place,  for 
example,  ifa  gentleman,  instead  of  casting  a  doubtful  or  sar¬ 
castic  glance  at  a  newly  arrived  stranger,  bestow  some  tri¬ 
fling  courtesy— if  it  be  but  a  bow  ora  word  of  kind  greeting, 
enough  to  exptess  ‘  we  are  fellow- beings’ — especially  if  the 
new  comer  happen  to  be  not  fashionable,  not  comme  it  faut, 
and  the  saluter  be  so,  it  will  bo  seen  that  a  sunbeum  has  fall¬ 
en  across  the  stranger’s  path :  and  who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  a  sunbeam,  a  moral  sunbeam? 

All  the  world  are  purveyors  of  pleasure  for  the  fashionable 
and  beautiful ;  but  there  are  at  all  watering  places  unknown, 
unattractive,  and  solitary  beings,  who  are  cheered  by  a  slight 
courtesy  expressing  the  courtesy  of  the  heart.  An  invalid 
may  be  relieved  of  weary  moments  by  a  patient  listener  to 
bis  complaints:  this  is  perhaps  weakness,  but  never  mind; 
lot  the  weak  profit  by  the  strength  of  the  strong,  and  an  easy 
obedience  will  be  rendered  to  the  great  precept, 1  Bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens.’  An  old  man  may  be  gratified  (at  small 
expense)  by  the  offer  of  precedence  at  table,  or  a  privileged 
•eat  on  a  sofa. 

I  have  known  ladies,  long  disused  to  such  courtesies, 
brightened  for  holt  an  hour  by  a  courteous  picking  up  of  a 
dropped  pocket-handkerchief.  There  era  small  sins  of  com¬ 
mission  as  well  as  of  omission,  thoughtlessly  enacted.  For 
instance,  a  wretched  dyspeptic  complained  to  m«  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  lost  his  two  hours'  sleep  (all  the  fiend  allows  him) 
by  reason  of  one  of  his  neighbors  takir.g  a  fancy  to  walk  the  j 
gallery  half  the  nighr  in  creaking  boots.  And  at  this  moment 
half  a  dozen  lawless  children  are  shouting  and  screaming  in 
the  gallery  adjoining  the  room  of  an  invalid  who  is  vainly 
trying  to  sleep.  Are  not  these  violations  of  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
manity?  and  should  creaking  boots  be  worn  by  any  but  the 
confessed  enemies  of  their  race?  and  is  it  not  enough  to  make 
a  misanthrope  of  a  Burclielf,  to  have  the  music  ofchildren’s 
footsteps  converted  into  such  an  annoyHnco? 

Ah,  when  shall  we  see  the  principle  of  brotherhood  that  in¬ 
cite'*  the  great  operations  of  philanthropists  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  common  charities  of  life— upon  the  sociul  relations 
in  these  summer  resorts,  where  people  ‘most  do  congre- 
pte?’  How  it  would  annihilate  distances  between  man  and 
man,  bring  down  the  loftiness  of  the  lofty,  and  exalt  the  de¬ 
pressed?  How  it  would  kindle  up  the  evening  horizon  of  the 
•ged,  and  disperse  the  mi9ts  from  the  dawn  of  the  young] 
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A  REVERIE 


BY  ILORETIi 

It  is  a  Sabbath  morning  in  June,  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  as  the  first  Sabbath  of  creation,  when  God  and 
nature  rested  from  the  first  labors.  The  sun  casts 
no  shadows,  seeming  to  say,  “  I  have  shiued  out 
brightly  for  tix  days  while  men  were  at  their  toil. 
I  will  rest  now  with  them.”  So  he  has  thrown  a 
cloud-vail  over  his  face,  and  only  peeps  out  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  brightening  flash,  such  as  comes 
from  the  dazzling  eyes  of  the  Circassian  beauty, 
when,  by  chance,  her  countenance  is  revealed  to 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  traveler.  The  leaves  of 
the  trees  do  not  stir,  for  say  they,  "We  have  rustled 
our  Maker’s  praises  long,  and  will  be  silent  once  in 
adoration.”  The  swallows  fly  high  in  circles  and 
twitter  loudly.  Now,  from  the  tree  under  the  win¬ 
dow,  anon  from  the  dark  woods  yonder,  in  whose 
depths  we  walk  so  much,  come  silvery  notes,  a  lit¬ 
tle  hushed  though,  as  if  the  warblers  knew  their 
sprightliest  songs  would  sound  strangely  on  the 
quiet  air.  But  human  beings  are  not  as  nature  and 
the  tin touled  tribes.  Merry  voices  ringing  with 
laughter  come  from  the  vine-clad  porch  of  the  large 
building  opposite.  There  are  collected  a  bevy  of 
young  girls  exulting  in  the  beauty  of  the  day  and 
happy  in  recounting  old  scenes  and  the  pleasant 
sports  of  the  last  session.  They  are  school  girls, 
and  two  of  them  old  students  visiting  once  more 
their  school  and  companions.  One  can  easily  par¬ 
don  their  exuberance  of  spirits  and  rcgardlessness 
of  the  Sabbath,  for  their  joy  is  natural  and  they  are 
thoughtless. 

Let  them  be  careless  and  joyous  while  they  may. 
I  can  even  make  out  their  words,  so  still  is  the  air 
and  distinct  the  sound  of  their  voices.  Their  notes 
will  not  be  always  so  clear  and  full  of  mirth.  They 
will  not  always  shake  the  ringlets  over  unruffled 
foreheads  in  their  gladsome  merriment.  Their  spir¬ 
its  will  not  ever  bound  from  their  confinement  with 
such  impetuosity  as  now.  Sorrow  will  soon  enough 
cloud  their  brows,  and  worldly  cares — it  may  be 
grief  for  dear  ones  lost— will  school  their  spirits 
and  let  them  into  another  world  than  that  of  joy. 

Our  students  sit  by  their  open  windows  convers¬ 
ing  in  low  tones;  not  so  low  but  that  from  your 
window  under  them,  you  can  distinguish  that  the 
ladies  in  the  porch,  and  not  any  thing  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  above  them,  are  the  subject  of  their  remarks. 
They  talk  quietly,  because  it  would  be  sacrilege 
for  their  voices,  rough  and  rude,  to  go  abroad  upon 
the  air  that  vibrates  only  with  finer  sounds— the 
melody  of  laughing  maidens,  and  twittering  swal¬ 
lows,  and  warbling  bluebirds.  There  is  another 
sound.  The  church-bell  rings  for  eight  o’clock. 
Its  sonorous  tones  are  no  discords  in  our  Sabbath 
harmony.  They  are  a  fitting  bass  in  the  anthem 
which  nature  is  singing.  Barm,  barm,  barm.  Nu¬ 
merous  associations  are  connected  with  the  heavy 
strokes  of  that  old  bell.  We  have  heard  it  when  it 


rung  out  merry  peals — when  it  called  devout  wor¬ 
shipers  to  the  house  of  prayer — when  its  solemn 
knell  called  mourners  to  the  grave  of  the  departed 
loved  one.  It  has  ceased  to  strike;  but  the  air  con¬ 
tinues  to  quiver  with  a  full,  rich  note— a  liquid 
note  it  is,  now  dying,  now  swelling  upon  the  ear, 
till  gradually  fainter  and  fainter  it  is  lost  in  the 
ocean  of  sounds,  which  surround  us  continually, 
whether  we  listen  or  not. 

That  bell  was  a  signal,  and  in  obedience  to  its 
summons  you  can  hear  from  every  part  of  the  old 
hall  quick  steps  directed  toward  the  chapel.  It  is 
the  seminary  class  that  meets  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
during  the  next  hour  that  chapel  will  be  a  holy 
place.  Confessions  of  error  are  about  to  be  made 
there,  and  acknowledgments  of  Divine  mercy’s 
favor.  There  will  be  expressions  of  firm  hope  and 
holy,  intense  love,  such  as  characterizes  only  the 
youthful  Christian.  The  tear  of  penitence  will 
flow,  and  the  tear  of  joy  chase  hard  after  it.  The 
tremors  of  the  soul  will  creep  to  the  fingers’  ends 
as  they  are  excited  by  the  stirring  words  of  some 
more  than  usually  devoted  one.  Joys  and  sorrows 
will  be  mingled  and  interchanged.  Songs  will  as¬ 
cend  to  the  praise  of  the  common  Father,  and 
prayers  will  be  uttered  in  unison  for  each  other  and 
godless  companions. 

Their  devotions  have  commenced.  A  full  chorus 
of  manly  voices  joins  in  that  prayerful  hymn, 

“  Come  thou  fount  of  every  ble«ing,”  etc., 

sung  to  the  air  of  “Days  of  Absence.”  With  your 
door  ajar  you  can  hear  them  kneel  to  pray  now. 
And  fervently  those  words  of  supplication  are 
uttered.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  soul  is  breathed 
forth  in  them?  or  that  the  pure  Spirit  above  will 
hear  them?  Their  ejaculations  are  earnest  and 
i  hearty;  for  what  is  so  genuine  as  the  youth’s  relig¬ 
ion?  There  is  no  doubt  in  his  heart  while  he  is 
bowed  there  beside  his  room-mate.  His  arm  clasps 
instinctively  his  brother’s  neck,  and  as  the  leader 
prays,  "While  we  love  thee,  0  Lord,  help  us  to 
love  each  other  also,”  a  burst  of  emotion  tells  the 
sincerity  of  his  feelings.  His  soul  is  transported. 
Earth  and  earthly  joys  are  for  a  time  lost  in  the 
transcendent  bliss  which  iuwraps  every  sensibility 
and  leads  captive  every  desire.  But  the  voice  of 
prayer  ceases,  and  they  sing  again.  The  music 
this  time  is  fainter.  Their  words  are  choked  by 
the  emotions  which  will  not  down  at  their  bidding. 
Later  in  life,  when  their  minds  are  more  disciplined 
and  their  hearts  fettered,  it  will  not  be  so.  They 
will  kneel  to  pray  and  rise  to  sing,  without  being 
disturbed  by  choking  sobs  or  paralyzed  tongues. 
The  fainter  praise  is  not  less  acceptable  to  God, 

!  though.  He  hears  the  heart-voice,  more  melodious 
far  than  the  tones  which  fall  upon  our  ears.  As 
they  rise  in  turn  to  speak,  how  diversified  their 
[  feelings  and  experience!  The  first  one  essays  as  if 
unmoved,  for  nature  has  not  been  wholly  con¬ 
quered,  and  he  would  not  be  so  affected  as  to  ap- 
;  pear  unmanly.  But  there  is  a  big  tear  in  each  eye, 


and  his  words  tremble  and  his  lips  quiver.  There 
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■  In'  fountain  lias  hurst  foitli.  lii  li^nm  lias  nm- 
ipierrd  pride.  Rapidly  doe-  hi-  unloosed  toiio.ie  ar-  ■ 
tim  date,  and  they  an'  stirring  word'  lit'  ul!ers,thui|oh  , 
artle-s  ami  unpreteudim,'.  lit:  is  mil  ashamed  nf  i 
tears  now,  and  tliev  fall  thick  and  f.i-t .  His  soul 
is  upheaved  and  lie  pours  il  all  forth.  No  thought 
is  ciincealed — mi  weakness  nr  sin  nm  niifessed.  Hi  , 
sit' down  amid  sym]ialhelic  -oh — his  hi't  words,  j 
"  l’rav  for  me,  hrethren,  that  I  may  he  kept  faith- 
fill;"  amen,  is  the  response  of  every  voice,  and  i 
amen  savs  uur  heart  as  we  sjt  here  listening  and  | 
writing;  nav,  we  unconsciously  uttered  it  aloud.  , 
Heaven  keep  faithful  every  one  of  that  devoted  j 
hand,  and  make  them  orat  inij  tools  in  thy  hand  to  ' 
i-iit  deep  the  word'  of  life  on  t  he  t al det  of  t  he  world  !  ' 
From  that  class  room  and  endeared  companions'; 
from  seminary  scenes  and  inllnenees  they  must  , 
si. mi  oo  forth  to  stem  the  swift  currents  of  life  and  j 
h  it  tic  the  enemies  of  truth.  ! 

What  victories  innv  tliev  imt  achieve  with  the  1 
soul  slreiioth  tlmy  are  this  hour  o.-iinim;!  llow  i 
vigorous  will  he  the  elforts  ami  potent  the  inllu- 
ence  resulting  from  spirits  nurtured  and  developed  j 
hv  lh("e  holy  exercise'1  Verily  will  they  stand  in  . 
lii^h  place',  and  swav  mighty  weapons  in  the  strife  ■ 
of  the  comino  a”i — impress  their  seal  upon  the  ! 
character  of  the  times,  and,  depamno,  leave  "  foot-  , 
print'"  never  to  he  effaced.  Hut  while  we  thus 
noise  on  their  pruhahlc  de'tinv  and  success,  the  ■ 
sound  of  steps  in  the  echoiny  halls  til!'  Us  that  i 
their  devotions  are  ended,  and  the  church  hell  a  on  in  I 
pealing  invites  us  to  public  worship. 
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bfing  them  safely  to  their  wished  for  Canaan, 
at  the  first  Indication  of  want  they  distrusted  Hi* 
power  or  willingness  to  save,  and  were  ready  to 
cry  out,  “Who  can  show  us  any  good.”  Had 
they  not  greater  reason  to  say,  ,‘.‘0  givo  thanks 
unto  tho  Lord  for  he  is  good,  for  bit  morcy  on- 
dureth  for,  ever.” 

Vfo  here  see  a  striking  instance  of  the  prone- 
nogs  of  the  human  heart  to  wander  from  its  God, 
as  well  as  His  unbounded  love  to  man.  But 
whilo  wo  censure  the  hosts  of  Israol,  lot  us  not 
forgot  tho  beam  in  our  own  eye.  Aro  we,  who 
have  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  good  and 
gracious,  more  truly  gratoful,  moro  mindful  of 
his  conlinuod  mercies  than  they  Wc,  too,  have 
alienatod  oursolves  from  Him.  Wo  have,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  declared  wo  did  not  desire  a  knowledge  of 
Him.  How  truly  wo  can  say,  in  roferenco  to 
this  event, 

fn  erery  otyect  here  f  tee, 

Somethin*,  my  heart,  that  point*  to  lh«e. 

This  rock  of  which  wo  have  boon  speaking, 
is  an  apt  emblem  of  tho  natural  heart,  hard, 
cold,  sterile,  and  unfeeling!  but  whon,  by  tho 
now  or  of  God  its  bands  nro  broken,  and  tho 
bright,  living  principle  of  faith  is  implanted 
there,  its  langungc  is  nt  first  such  ns  wo 
have  imagined  in  that  rock:  “O  sing  praises 
unto  our  God.”  But  aider  tho  first  impulse  was 
past,  tho  stream  was  not  to  sink  back  into  ob¬ 
livion  and  rest  j  but  “flow  on”  gathering  force 
and  energy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  accompani¬ 
ed  Israol  during  the  whole  of  their  tirosome  iour- 
noy  to  Canaan.  So  should  wo,  when  wo  have 
onco  felt  this  holy  principle,  continue  to  keep 
in  view  our  promised  rest,  nml  follow  the  strenm 
in  all  its  windings,  and  let  our  love  and  fervor 
increase  and  hrigkton,  liko  a  river  in  its  course, 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity.  Then 
let  each  Christian  sny  to  his  own  heart, 

"Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  muile, 

Drift]!,  lir  In,  el  ream  eel  free." 

Norwalk  Seminary ,  Ohio,  Aug.t  1835. 
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“Flow  01 1,  rejoice,  m  eke  marie , 

Drlflii,  llrlnii  Biream  wit  free." 

The  last  rays  of  tho  setting  sun  fell  on  tho  as¬ 
sembled  multitudes  of  rebellious  Israel.  To  them 
his  journey  through  tho  sky  had  that  day  seemed 
long,  for  benoath  his  powerful  and  almost  palsy¬ 
ing  influence,  they  had  sought,  but  vainly  sought, 
for  water  with  which  they  might  allay  their 
thirst.  Thoy  wore  guided  by  tho  cloud  and  pil¬ 
lar  of  fire,  and  their  every  want  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  Almighty  arm;  yot  at  tho  moment 
they  were  left  to  fool  tho  distress  of  unnllayed 
thirst,  and  thus  wero  made  more  sensible  of  llicir 
entire  dependence  on  him,  thoy  wero  disposed  to 
murmur  at  their  guido  and  leader,  and  curse 
their  God.  Not  so  with  Moses:  he,  in  the  meek 
confidence  ot  tailh,  besought  tho  aid  of  their  oc-| 
knowlcdgcd  Ruler:  and  ho  against  whom  thoy 
had  murmured,  was  permitted  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  in  their  behalf,  to  smito  tho  rock  at  Ho- 
rcb  with  tho  same  rod  that  had  wrought  such 
wonders  in  Egypt,  and  convert  that  barren,  ster- 
ilo  mass  into  a  fountain  of  living  water.  Could 
that  rock  have  possessed  sensations,  what  think 
you  would  have  been  its  feelings  1  Would  it 
nave  prided  itself  on  its  own  bright  appearance, 
or  admired  the  beauty  around  it  only  as  far  as  it 
enhanced  its  own  I  No!  beneath  tho  mighty 
touch  of  Israel’s  God,  it  must  bavo  felt  far  differ¬ 
ently.  _  When  it  experienced  the  unlimited  pow¬ 
er  of  him  who  “rides  upon  tho  whirlwind  and  di¬ 
rects  the  storm,”  thrilling  to  its  vory  center,  and 
bringing  up  a  fountain  of  bright  living  waters 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  tho  vast  multitudes, 
who  now  gazed  with  intenso  interest  on  the 
scene,  such, thoughts  as  these  would  be  forgotten. 
The  holy,  rapturous  glow  of  gratitude  and  devo¬ 
tion  naturally  felt,  as  it  burst  from  long  confine¬ 
ment  to  renewed  life  and  vigor,  could  not  have 
been  expressed  by  tho  feeble  powers  of  language. 
This  would  he  inadequate  to  paint  its  various 
and  highly  wrought  emotions. 

Israel’s,  hosts,  too,  must  Lave  felt  condemned 
at  this  manifestation  of  His  mercy,  for  their  own 
vilo  ingratitude  and  unbelief.  Though  He  had 
pursued  theijj  with  blessings,  and  promisod  to 
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ORIGINAL, 

A  SCHOOL  GIRL’S  REMINISCENCES. 

Were  you  ever  at  boarding  school,  gentle  reader  ?  If 
not,  you  can  scarcely  sympathize  with  the  trials  and  pleas¬ 
ures  too,  of  those  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak.  Some¬ 
where  in  New  England,  several  years  ago,  there  was  a 
boarding  school  kept  by  a  maiden  lady  who  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  but  as  what  I  am  to  tell  you  is  in 
nearly  all  particulars,  as  far  as  memory  serves  me,  strictly 
true,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  withhold  the  real  names  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  or  even  that  of  the  place  where 
the  following  events  occurred.  The  house  was  an  old 
fashioned,  and  in  some  respects  a  very  inconvenient  tene¬ 
ment,  being  almost  devoid  of  closets  of  every  description, 
but  well  furnished  with  apertures,  and  widely  gaping 
cracks,  which  admitted  the  bleak  winter  winds  as  well 
as  the  summer  heat  in  a  manner  not  tending  to  increase 
our  comfort ,  whatever  other  advantage  such  a  system  of 
ventilation  might  have  possessed.  The  house  had  once 
served  for  soldier’s  quarters  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  so  many  years  had  elapsed  since  that  period,  that  no 
trace  of  such  inhabitants  could  we  ever  find,  although  we 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition  from  any 
appearances  of  a  more  recent  date  in  the  mansion  itself. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  school,  there  were  five  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  first  floor,  viz  : — a  dining  room  and  sitting 
room,  a  kitchen,  bedroom  and  pantry.  On  the  next  floor 
were  six  chambers,  and  above  all  was  the  attic  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly,  as  the 
younger  part  of  the  school  spent  here  a  great  proportion 
of  their  time  not  devoted  to  study.  There  were  about 

T'-Pf10" 

lier  olyoung  ladies,  but  individuals  were  most  miraculous¬ 
ly  stowed  away,  some  in  bedsteads,  and  others  in  trundle 
beds,  the  occupants  of  one  room, (and  none  of  the  chambers 
were  very  large,)  seldom  exceeding  ten.  At  lengtli  all 
human  ingenuity  having  been  exhausted  in  the  wav  of 
stretching  the  house  internally,  a  long  and  very  narrow 
room  was  added  upon  the  ground  floor  which  received 
the  appellation  of  “  the  lower  bed  room.”  Here  during 
the  quarterly  meetings  held  among  the  Quakers’,  twelve 
unhappy  damsels  were  crowded  together,  much  like  cab¬ 
in  passengers  in  a  steamer. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  night  when  this  was  our  sorry 
lot.  The  weather  being  extremely  hot,  all  the  windows 
which  were  only  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  had  been 
opened,  and  the  tribe  of  insects,  so  well  known  for  their 
peculiarly  fine  treble  voices,  which  start  the  unwary 
sleeper  from  pleasant  dreams  to  anything  but  a  delightful 
reality,  had  flocked  in,  to  have  a  rare  feast  for  cannibals. 

lowards  morning  I  grew  perfectly  desperate  under  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  well  armed  foe,  and  springing  from 
my  bed,  I  caught  up  my  shoe,  and  proceeded  to  offensive 
movements  upon  the  enemy.  My  example  was  followed 
by  some  of  my  companions,  and  soon  we  bad  battered  to 
death  inclose  combat,  great  numbers  of  the  cruel  invad¬ 
ers.  As  the  walla  were  of  white  plastering,  this  operation 
did  not  serve  to  beautify  them,  but  that  was  a  matter  of 
little  concern  to  us,  provided  we  had  a  temporary  relief 
irom  the  musquitoes,  J 

We  lilted  the  quarterly  meetings  in  winter  very  much. 

,  "S  V111.1  seilson  l,ut  <ew  pupils  remained  at  the  school 
and  not  being  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  the  visitor** 
we  enjoyed  the  variety  which  their  society  gave  us 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  (it  was  a  cold  snowy  day  ) 
two  or  three  of  the  male  friends  had  invited  some  of  the 
young  ladies  to  ride.  Two  sleighs  had  already  started 
with  their  freight,  and  the  third,  driven  by  one  Beniamin 
(we  were  seldom  enlightened  as  to  the  surnames  of  the 
brethren,)  was  ready  ior  some  of  the  scholars  to  take 
their  seats. 

It  happened  that  a  hollow  in  one  part  of  the  field,  which 
was  planted  with  corn  in  summer,  was  so  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  rainy  season,  that  quite  a  pond  was  formed 
winch  had  now  frozen  over,  leaving  the  remnants  of  corn 
stalks  protruding  above  the  surface.  Now  Benjamin’s 
Bucephalus  possessed  by  no  means  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  which  characterized  his  master,  and  so  instead  of 
patientiy  standing  while  the  joung  ladies  were  stepping 

field  e„dTg  |’  n  ■  ?  1  VCry  n’pid  Pro'"en»de  about  the 
aforesaid!  '  ®  1  mi,Ster  amonS  the  cornstalks 

Benjamin  arose,  and  cast  a  mournful  gfl2e  around  but 
after  recovering  ins  hat  and  whip,  and  turning  the  sleigh 
right  side  up,  he  once  more  presented  himself  before  the 
frightened  maidens,  who  had  scrambled  over  a  stone  wall 


to  escape  from  the  fearful  quadruped.  I  was  one  of  the 
younger  fry,  and  had  not  entertained  a  hope  of  a  sleigh 
ride,  but  none  of  my  elders  had  the  courage  to  run  the 
risk  of  an  adventure  like  the  one  we  had  just  witnessed, 
and  so  I  joyfully  took  my  seat  by  Benjamin’s  side.  The 
ride  was  a  very  cold  one,  and  my  fingers  unprotected  by 
a  muff,  were  almost  frozen  by  the  nipping  air,  but  then  it 
was  a  grand  tiling  to  have  a  sleigh  ride,  you  know,  and  I 
was  satisfied. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  as  I  promised,  something  about 
the  attic.  It  was  a  large  room,  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  house,  os  it  was  originally  built,  and  as  it  was  un¬ 
divided  into  apartments,  it  formed  quite  an  extensive  play¬ 
room  for  the  children.  Here,  in  the  front  part,  were  ar¬ 
ranged  all  the  playthings  which  we  had  brought  from  home ; 
such  an  array  of  tea  and  dinner  sets,  parlor,  chamber  and 
kitchen  furniture,  on  a  miniature  scale,  was  seldom  col¬ 
lected  together,  except  in  a  toy  shop.  Here  were  enacted 
all  the  domestic  armngements  of  a  family,  together  with 
marvellous  additions  of  our  own  invention,  which  tended 
to  give  that  variety,  which  is  said  to  be  the  “  spice  of  life.” 

We  had  forsaken  the  baby  house  one  afternoon,  for  the 
less  complicated  game  of  "hide  and  seek.”  The  old  at¬ 
tic  furnished  excellent  nooks  for  concealing  “  leetle  in¬ 
dividuals,”  as  I  have  heard  a  certain  learned  prolessor 
say,  and  these  were  quickly  filled.  One  part  of  the  room 
was  much  higher  than  the  rest,  and  a  large  slep,  resem¬ 
bling  an  out  door  terrace,  led  down  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  part.  Just  by  the  chimney,  this  slep  shelved  over 
and  left  quite  a  large  dark  space  underneath.  We  thought 
this  the  very  gem  of  hiding  places,  and  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it.  I  went  in  first,  and  though  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ed  to  find  that  I  could  look  into  the  room  below,  there 
being  spaces  left  between  the  chimney  and  the  timbers, 
large  enough  for  a  child’s  head  to  go  through,  still  no 
sense  ofdanger  deterred  us  from  taking  possession.  One 
little  girl  stepped  in  afier  me,  and  a  third  was  following 
our  example,  when  suddenly  a  creaking  sound  and  a  till¬ 
ing  of  the  boards  sent  a  fearful  shuddering  through  our 
frames.  Escape  was  hopeless  ;  firmly  wedged  in  lo  make 
room  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  us,  we  had  not 
time  loget  out  before  we  were  precipitated  into  the  next 
story,  with  a  violence  which  was  in  no  degree  lessened  by 
the  various  medley  which  accompanied  us;  pans,  jugs  and 
flower-pots,  an  iron  clock  weight,  and  1  know  not  what 
else,  came  tumbling  upon  us,  little  victims  that  we  were. 
My  little  companion,  having  lighted  upon  me  in  her  de¬ 
scent,  rolled  away  like  an  India  rubber  ball,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  injury,  except  a  few  scratches,  but  not  so 
happy  was  I.  The  flower-pot  broke  on  the  back  of  my 
head,  producing  a  bump  which  might  have  scared  even 
a  phrenologist,  and  when*  --'"wp.oii  mi  tram  T  r..n..,i 
-  ‘'-s  “were  cut  in  my  iirm-  1  was  P^ced  under  the 
skilful  ai.j  ui.ic.j.  iianni  of  the  elder  lady  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  truly  she  administered  remedies  which  were 
fully  as  painful  as  the  wounds.  For  one  half  hour,  my 
aching  head  was  vigorously  plied  with  a  stiff  brush,  und 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  swelling  was  verily  reduced. 

I  believe  even  a  hone  might  have  given  way  under  such 
strokes.  Camphor  was  applied  to  the  bleeding  wound  in 
the  arm,  and  any  sensation,  after  the  first  shock  produced 
by  the  smart,  might  have  been  called  a  pleasant  one.  The 
j  old  lady  then  called  the  children  together,  and  gave  a  sol¬ 
emn  lecture  upon  the  sin  of  hiding  in  such  dangermi? 
places,  and  said  the  only  wonder  was  that  we  had°’nt  all 
fallen  into  the  chimney,  as  there  was  an  open  space  in  it 
there,  just  big  enough  to  hold  us,  and  if  we  had  gone  in, 
there  would  have  been  1  il tie  chance  of  our  coming  out 
alive.  Whether  this  last  information  was  strictly  true,  I 
know  not,  but  at  any  rate,  we  were  sufficiently  frightened 
to  have  believed  anything  she  might  have  told  us  about 
it,  and  we  never  hid  there  again. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  my  schoolmates,  but  memory 
retains  with  wonderful  distinctness,  nearly  all.  Their 
ages  were  various;  indeed,  all  the  way  from  four  to 
twenty-five.  Some,  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleas¬ 
ure;  a  few,  I  slill  dearly  love.  Great  changes  have  pass¬ 
ed  over  many  of  them  ;  ami  no  doubt  the  history  of  each 
would  be  interesting  if  we  could  obtain  it.  A  large  pro- 
pornon  ofthem  are  married  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union.  We  shall  never  all  meet  again  on  earth  : 
yet  once  again  we  shall  meet  when  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  have  fieri  away.  It  is  a  solemn  thought.  We 
know  not  what  may  have  been  the  influence  which  each 
one  exerted  upon  the  rest,  and  perhaps  a  lasting  impress 
or  good  or  evil  has  been  at  that  school  made  upon  some 
ot  us.  The  past  we  cannot  recall  ;  be  it  our  aim  in  the 
future,  to  place  nil  the  influence  God  has  given  us.  unon 
the  right  side.  Ella. 
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E  A  M  B  OAT. 


-  *T  waa  a!l  “’dock,  and  I  had  just  composed  myself, 
and  once  more  turned  upon  my  side  to  doze  away  the 
remainder  of  the  morning,  when  a  sudden  tinkling  of 
the  door-bell,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  blow  or  two, 
partially  aroused  my  dormant  faculties,  by  recalling 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  ordered  a  porter 
at  that  hour  to  convey  my  trunk  and  portmanteau 
down  to  the  ioieau  d  vapour  for  New  York.  If  there 
IS  any  ming  l  particularly  abhor,  ’lis  that  of  being 
forced  to  arouse  from  an  anticipated  nap,  when  you 
are  just  sufficiently  awake  to  know  how  very  com- 
ortable  you  are..  So  I  resolved,  in  my  extreme  selfish, 
ness,  to  let  my  friend  in  the  glazed  hat  and  wheelbar¬ 
row,  enjoy  a  little  longer  the  pleasant  easterly  wind, 
which  was  at  that  moment  rattling  the  windows  of 
my  bed  chamber.  Now,  this  was  not  veiy  amiable, 
but  reader,  be  you  gentle  or  simple,  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  when  similarly  situated,  you  have 
acted  in  a  similar  way,  preferring  your  own  comfort 
o  that  of  a  thousand  porters,  quieting  any  little  re- 
preach  of  your  conscience,  by  mentally  observing  that 
if  he  were  not  waiting  for  you,  he  would  be  waiting 
for  somebody  else.  Bu:  just  as  1  had  come  to  this  sa- 
lisfactory  conclusion,  and  had  already  given  a  nasa] 
intimation  of  my  departure  for  the  land  of  dreams, 
another  and  still  louder  summons  awoke  me  with  a 
start,  forced  me  to  leave  my  comfortable  canopied  bed- 
stead,  and  to  experience  the  difference  between  its 
agreeable  warmth  and  my  matinal  ablutions.  Having 
performed  the  above  operation,  I  groped  my  way  to 
the  front  door,  and  after  an  hour’s  fumbling  at  its 
manifold  bolts,  succeeded  in  admitting  the  poor  fellow, 
whom  I  found  seated  upon  tiie  steps,  stamping  his  feet 
thereon  (as  I  opined)  to  warm  them. 

this  the  right  place,  sir  I"  said  he,  raising  his  hat. 

“  friend  i”  and  in  another  moment  my  bag¬ 

gage,  being  transferred  from  the  entiy  to  his  barrow 
™  ra'tlin=  down  d*  street,  followed  by  myself,  who 
had  taken  every  precaution  against  cold  in  the  folds 
of  a  huge  cloak,  above  which  nothing  was  discovera¬ 
ble  save  the  extremity  of  my  nose. 

The  damp  and  almost  empty  streets,  the  cold  gray 
light,  the  biting  east  wind,  the  occasional  appearance 
of  a  steamboat-seeking-individua]  like  myself,  now 
and  then  a  milk  cart  or  baker’s  wagon,  whose  inmate, 
perhaps,  lies  asleep,  his  head  pillowed  upon  the  bread- 
basket,  the  reins  of  his  docile  drudge  of  a  horse  lying 
loose  in  his  relaxed  hand,  and  here  and  there  a  house- 
maid,  industriously  deluging  the  pavement  for  the 
benefit  of  all  passing  pedestrians,  form  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  objects  to  be  met  with  at  this  early  hour. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  things  in  the  world,  com¬ 
mend  me  to  a  walk  in  the  city  at  nix  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  wiih  an  insinuating  Scotch  mist,  tending  to 

damp  your  spirits  as  well  as  your  person. 


But  the  angry  steam,  rushing  from  the  pipes,  and. 
roaring  fiercely  through  the  air,  the  dashing  by  of  car¬ 
nages,  the  rattling  of  barrow  wheels,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  a  thousand  tongues,  announced  our  approach 
to  the  field  of  action.  Having  walked  on  deck,  had. 
my  trunk  and  carpet-bag  safely  deposited  among  a 
hundred  others  of  eveiy  variety  of  size,  form,  and 
pattern,  and  discharged  Cato.  I  seated  myself 
the  gangway,  in  order  to  obtain  an  excellent  view 
of  those  who  were  to  be  my  companions  for  the 
day. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  strange  heterogeneous 
set  of  beings  is  to  be  met  with  on  board  a  steamboat; 
and  how  each  individual  is  wrapt  up  in  his  cloak  amt 
selfishness,  invariably  regarding  his  fellow-passenger* 
with  a  cold  eye  of  suspicion,  as  though  he  suspected 
every  man  of  a  design  upon  his  purse.  Here  one  may 
sit  vis-a-vis  with  one’s  neighbors  for  an  hour,  and 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  conversation  or  inter¬ 
change  of  civilities  takes  place.  They  occasionally 
glance  at  you,  as  if  with,  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and 
ihen  button  up  their  coats  with  a  sort  of  “  don’t  come 
near  me”  air,  that  is  perfectly  congealing. 

Group  after  group  filled  the  deck;  while  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  after  having  placed  their  fair  charges  in  that 
most  exclusive  of  little  ovens,  called  Ladies’  CaHn, 
gathered  round  the  Captain’s  Office,  for  the  esprea 
purpose  of  paying  him  for  the  chance  he  gave  than 
of  being  blown  np  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

While  I  was  endeavoring  to  account  for  this  strange 

traveling  mania,  this  desultory,  unnatural, 
hating  malady,  this  unquiet  thirst  after  an  unattaina¬ 
ble  something,  to  whi'ch  the  whole  world  is  subject, 
my  attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  hearing  the 
word  “  Pa"  pronounced  by  some  one  near  me  nra  tone 
so  confiding  and  sweet,  so  rich,  full,  and  musical,  a* 
at  once  to  arouse  all  my  faculties,  and  cause  rae  in¬ 
stantly  to  seek  with  my  eyes  for  its  fair  possessor. 

It  surely  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  lid 
woman  on  my  right,  who  was  already  doing  justice 
to  the  contents  of  a  capacious  basket,  fast  emptying  it 
of  doughnuts;  or  from  the  thin  one  on  my  left,  the 
formation  of  whose  nasal  organ  precluded  the  egress 
of  so  musical  a  sound ;  or  from  either  of  the  rosy.stur- 
dy  lolling  against  the  cabin  door.  Then  to  whoia 
did  it  belong  ?  * 

Determined  to  discover,  if  possible,  I  arose  smd 
paced  the  deck ;  now  passing  close  to  a  bevy  of 
pretty  boardiBg-school  girls,  who,  poor  things,  were 
returning  under  the  surveillance  of  their  spectacled' 
pedagogue  to  Burlington,  looking  as  if  they  sighed  fer 
the  day  of  their  final  emancipation  from  back 
ferulas,  and  bread  and  butter;  and  now,  runnings^ 
eyes  over  a  dozen  motley  groups,  some  in  fidgged  b- 


bits,  straw  hats,  and  green  veils,  with  each  her  Dew- 
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to-be-forgotten  little  basket,  (that  nice  little  depository 
for  indispensable  travelling  conveniences^  others  be- 
cloaked  and  bofurred,  yet  looking  chilly  and  nncom- 
fortable.  Here  two  sisters,  as  their  dress  led  me  to 
suppose,  keeping  their  faces  most  determinately  turn- 
ed  towards  each  other,  having  evidently  reached  that 
equivocal  age  which  dreads  a  glaring  light,  and 
whose  sympathetic  remarks  were  made  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  amusement  of  a  malicious  trio  behind  them;  and 
mere  a  knot  of  long-headed  old  gentlemen,  warmly 
discussing  some  deeply  interesting  political  question. 
I  turned  away  in  despair.  “Where,  where,”  X  men¬ 
tally  exclaimed.  “  is  the  owner  of  thaLsweet  voice  1" 
“Morning  Courier  and  Saturday  News,  only  six 
cents  each,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Morning  Courier 
and  Saturday  News  11”  roared  the  pertinacious  news- 
paper  boys. 

“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  step  off  my  cloak 

sir!”  ,  -  ,  1  ’ 

There,  there  it  is  again;  “ ’twas  Clifford’s  voice,  if 
ever  Clifford  spoke.” 

I  turned  hastily  round,  and  found  that  the  lady  for 
whom  I  had  been  seeking,  was  rather  nearer  to  me 
lhan  I  had  fora  moment  supposed,  for  at  the  very  in¬ 
stant  I  was  about  to  reseat  myself,  I  had  inadvertantly 
placed  my  foot  upon  her  cloak. 

With  an  indescribable  thrill  and  .  a  blush,  (for  I  am 
a  modest  man,)  I  hastily  raised  my  foot,  bowed,  stam¬ 
mered,  made  ten  thousand  apologies,  with  a  hope  of 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  lady’s  face,  which,  alas!  was 
denied  me,  for  she  wore.one  of  those  abominable  im. 
Hcueiraoie  veiis,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tihgniBh  a  single  feature. 

She  gracefully  inclined  her  head,  and  was  about  to 
reply  to  my  reiterated  excuses,  when  an  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  standing  forsome  time  at  the  captain’s 
office,  approached  us. 

“That’s  settled,”  tried  ho.  clasping  his  pocket-book, 
which  he  had  just  been  lightening  of  its  contents; 
then  giving  ihe  lady  his  arm,  “Adela,  shall  we  walk 
the  upper  deck  ?”  and  as  they  left  my  side,  ho  gave 
me  one 'of  those  scrutinizing  interrogative  looks 
which  seem  to  say,  “  Who  the  devil  may  you  be  1” 

And  off  they  went,  leaving  me,  if  not  quite  satisfied, 
at  least  able  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  disco¬ 
vered  the  lady  whose  voice  had  so  much  interested 
me. 

f“r  “»  ^tnfaius,  our  floating  palace  had  got 
under  way,  and  we  were  rapidly  leaving  ifc  city  of 
brotherly  love.  The  loud  clatter  of  tongues,  the 

iran  ,n5fJWheelbarr°WK’ and  1110  draSS!nS  of  ropes 
had  subsided,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  heavy  plung- 

mg  of  the  engine,  giving  to  tho  boat  that  unpleasant 

shuddenng  motion,  which,  together  with  the  ascend- 

mg  fumes  of  the  coming  breakfast,  contributed  to 
excite  that  sensation  of  nausea,  so  fatal  to  the  amici- 
paled  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure*eekers,  many  of 
whom  but  a  moment  before  were  laughing  in  all  the 
exhuberance  of  health  and  high  spirits,  but  now  gave 
mort  unequivocal  signs  of  its  disagreeable  effect,  in  the 
*bape  of  elongated  faces  and  lackadaisical  attitudes.  ■ 
But,  determined  not  to  lose  right  of  my  lovely  in¬ 
cognito.  in  spue  of  the  cold,  forbidding  look  of  the  old 


gentleman,  to  whom  I  presumed  the  gentle  monosyl¬ 
lable  of  “  pa”  to  have  been  addressed,  I  ascended  to 
the  upper  deck,  where  I  found  them  walking  np  and 
down  in  close  conversa'tion ;  her  features  still  con- 
cealed  by  the  thick  folds  of  her  veil,  which,  being 
held  by  one  of  the  smallest  hands  in  the  world,  re¬ 
sisted  every  effort  of  the  wooing  breeze  to  raise  it 
In  vain  I  sought  to  discover  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
throat,  or  the  end  of  a  stray  ringlet— the  gloved  hand 
and  the  little  foot,  in  its  pretty  bead-worked  moccasin, 
alone  were  visible.  I  thought,  as  she  passed  me,  that 
I  could  discover  an  interesting  langor  in  her  gait,  and 
that  she  seemed  to  lean  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her 
aged  supporter.  Nay,  had  I  not  been  assured,  in  my 
own  mind,  of  her  youth  and  loveliness,  or  had  I  been 
describing,  any  other  than  my  fair,  ampagnm  it 
probably  this  inequality  of  step,  which,  in  her 
appeared  to  confer  additional  grace,  might  have  been 
designated  as  a  hobble — es  it  was,  it  only  served  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  interest  she  had  already  cre¬ 
ated;  and  then,  as  my  eyes  followed  them,  it  needed 
but  one  more  flight  of  fancy,  to  imagine  myself  her 
friend— admirer— nay,  accepted  lover!  To  fancy 
those  eyes  gazing  on  mine  with  looks  of  confidence 
and  love,  to  feel  this  arm  supporting  her  uneven  steps, 
and  these  ears  drinking  in  the  exquisite  tones  of  that 
rich,  musical  voice. 

And  might  not  such  happiness  yet  be  mine!  More 
unlikely  things  had  taken  place;— and  then  I  set  my 
inventive  faculties  to  work  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
introduction,  and  quickly  arranged  how  wo  would  »h 
next  to  each  other  at  breakfast,  and  how  exceedingly 
attentive  I  would  be  to  pa,  and  how  the  daughter,  in 
common  courtesy,  would  reply,  and  how  this  and  a 
thousand  little  civilities  would  lead  insensibly  to  con¬ 
versation,  and  how  tho  conversation  would  lead  to 
acquaintance,  and  how  she  would  remove  the  envious 
veil,  and  reveal  a  countenance  of  (so  visionary  and 
so  exacting  was  my  imagination)  intellectual  loveli¬ 
ness.  ■  ' 

Every  enthusiastic  youth  of  twenty-two  or  three, 
who  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  novel  reading, 
imagines  a  sylph  in  every  female  form  he  sees ;  and 
his  glowing  imagination  endows  her  with  every  earthly 
perfection.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  peopled 
with  beings  who  exist  in  books  alone;  and  does  not 
discover,  until  mo  late,  into  what  a  fools  paradise 
they  have  led  him ;  like  one  who  looks  behind  a 
mirror,  expecting  there  to  find  the  beauties  reflected 
on  its  surface. 

Now  this  was  pretty  nearly  my  own  case ;  I  had, 
to  be  sure,  reached  maturer  years,  and  one  would 
have  supposed,  had  thrown  by  ail  those  delusive 
dreams ;  but  no,  I  found  myself  quite  as  ready  as 
ever  to  be  fascinated  by  the  next  fancied  divinity  I 
might  meet;  and  though  that  very  morning,  I  had 
left  my  home  in  the  most  uncomfortable  misanthropic 
humor,  and  could  have  reasoned  most  philosophically 
against  the  possibility  of  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
cared  not  how  soon  I  might  leave  it,  yet  I  now  won¬ 
dered  what  could  have  induced  me  to  think  so  erro¬ 
neously.  I  now  loved  tho  world-  It  was  no  longer 
the  huge  ant-hill,  to  which  my  exalted  content  nt  had 
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compared  it,  swarming  with  vilo,  grovelling  insects, 
but  a  paradise,  filled  with  beings  formed  to  love  and 
cherish.  No  matter  to  what  the  change  was  attri¬ 
butable,^  was  most  decided.  My  sombre  m usings 
had  leapt  into  golden  dreams;  Hvery  thing  wore  a 
different  hue,  and  every  body,  whom  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  I  had  felt  disposed  to  criticise  and  con¬ 
demn,  was  now  looked  open  with  the  most  charitable 
feelings,  and  only  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  so¬ 
cial  system  in  which  moved  my  newly-created  god¬ 
dess. 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  bang,  bang,  bang,  rang  out 
the  bell,  and  roused: me  from  tbe  delightful  reverie 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  Good  heavens !  was  it  pos¬ 
sible!  The  escaping  steam  was  rushing  with  a  deaf¬ 
ening  noise  from  the  pipes,  while  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion. 

"  passengers  going  to  Burlington,  please  to  come  to 
captain’s  office  and  pay  their  passage!”  was  shouted 
from  the  lov^r  deck;  and  as  we  neared  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Burlington,  with  its  pretty  white  booses  glaring 
in  the  sun,  every  body  rnshed  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  crowded  towards  the  gangway. 

The  lovely  Adela  and  her  father  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  rest,  and  once  more  she  stood  by  my 
side;  nay,  her  veil  actually  touched  my  cheek.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  my  disappointment  and  vexation, 
when  I  learnt,  by  their  conversation,  that  she  too  was 
about  to  join  her  friends  at  Burlington.  Affecting  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  before  me,  I 
eagerly  listened  to  catch  every  magic  word  as  it  fell 
from  her'lips. 

“  Here  you  leave  me,  then,”  faltered  that  voice  of 
melody.  -The  girls,  poor  little  things,  will  be  so 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  their  old  favorite.” 

“lam  soriy  that  my  aflairs  oblige  me  to  be  in  New 
York  to-night,”  replied  her  companion,  who  evidently 
disliked  my  proximity.  “  But  come,  Adela,  let  us  de¬ 
scend,  or  you  will  be  left  behind.” 

-Then,  by  Jove,”  cried  I.  -  I’ll  follow  yon,”  deter¬ 
mined,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  leave  my  fair  enchantress 
so  soon,  my  anxiety  and  curiosity  increasing  every 
moment. 

Down  they  went  to  the  lower  deck,  and  down  1 
followed,  never  losing  sight  of  them  for  a  moment. 
Tracing  them  as  they  made  their  way  through  the 
moliey  crowd,  towards  those  who  were  superintending 
the  removal  of  their  baggage,  in  which  T  imitated 
their  example,  fully  resolved  to  stop  at  Burlington, 
instead  of  going  on  to  New  York,  as  I  had  originally 
intended. 

In  an  instant,  we  were  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
dark  lords  of  the  barrow,  who  (as  is  always  the  case) 
rushed  upon  deck  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the 
wharf,  drowning  each  other’s  voices  in  their  vocife¬ 
rous  efforts  to  be  heard. 

I  accepted  the  services  of  the  nearest  who  present¬ 
ed  himself,  and  was  bnt  too  happy  to  find  that  he  was 
also  destined  to  carry  the  trunk  of  m a  belle  incannue. 

Scarcely  bad  our  feet  touched  terra  firma,  or  the 
Argus-eyed  papa  had  time  to  bid  adieu  to  his  lovely 
charge  and  retnm  to  the  boat,  e’er  the  steamer  once 
moce  darted  from  the  wharf. 


After  giving  the  necessary  direction  to  the  porter 
as  he  rattled  by,  X  hurried  forward,  for  I  found  that 
my  “  ignis  fatnus”  moved  marvellonsly.  quick  ou  dipit 
de  sa  bcitemenL  As  I  followed  the  graceful  figure 
I  was  Bore  the  cloak  concealed,  my  imagination  pic¬ 
tured  her  surrounded  fay  her  friends,  receiving  and  re¬ 
turning  their  affectionate  embraces,  her  beautiful  fea¬ 
tures  glowing  with  generous  emotion,  the  delicate 
blush  deepening  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  brighten¬ 
ing  in  her  eye.  Oh,  what  would  I  have  given  to 
have  caused  the  slightest  throb  of  affection  in  that 
gentle  heart. 

Alas  for  human  foresight ;  there  are  times  when  the 
head  knows  not  where  the  legs  carry  it,  and  so  it 
was  with  me,  for  just  as  I  was  indulging  in  this  strain 
of  elevated  sentiment,  I  happened  to  find  myself 
walking  over  a  recently  washed  pavement,  which,  of 
course,  (the  weather  being  very  cold,)  was  covered 
with  a  delicate  sheet  of  ice  ;  and  before  1  was  aware 
of  my  dubious  situation,  I  lost  my  equilibrium,  and 
measured  my  length  thereon.  . 

Carsing  the  whole  sisterhood  of  cleanly  housemaids, 
and  gathering  myself  np  as  well  as  I  could,  the  very 
effort  nearly  causing  a  second  overthrow,  I  glanced 
hastily  around  me,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  the  fair  stranger  had  witnessed  my  fall,  and  was 
evidently  enjoying  my  discomfiture. 

Finding  that  my  cloak  had  not  sustained  any  injury, 
and  that  “  mes  boites”  still  retained  tho  glitter  of  the 
inimitable  Day  and  Mnrtin,  I  strode  on,  resolved  not 
to  let  my  mortification  interfere  with  my  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  of  discovering  the  name  and  intended'locale 
of  the  bewitching  Adela. 

Presently  I  taw  the, porter  stop  his  barrow  before 
one  of  the  prettiest  houses  in  Burlington,  with  white 
facade  aud  green  jealousies.  Her  petite  figure  tripped 
lightly  np  the  steps,  and  rang  the  ball. 

At  the  hazard  of  another  graceful  extension  upon 
my  mother  earth,  I  almost  ran  towards  the  house  to 
obtain  the  first  end  perhaps  the  last  view  of  her  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  pleasurable 
emotions  I  ever  had  experienced  in  my  life.  . 

It  was  very  evident,  from  her  manner,  that  she  had 
from  tho  first  perceived  the  unusual  interest  she  had 
awakened  in  me,  and'  now  determined,  with  a  kind¬ 
ness  I  shall  never  forget,  properly  to  reward  so  much 
indefatigable  perseverance. 

Never  did  my  heart  beat  with  such  violence,  and 
never  was  my  frame  as  .agitated,  as  at  that  anxious, 
breath-holding  moment.  Slowly  then  she  removed 
the  impenetrable  veil,  (to  the  raising  of  which  I  had 
looked  forward  with  os  much  trembling  anxiety,  as  a 
school-boy  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  green  curtain  at 
his  first  play,)  and  revealed— oh  how,  where  shall  I 
find  words  to  express  my  dismay !  my  horror ! — the 
face  of  a  sexagenarian!  withered,  pale,  haggard,  seam¬ 
ed  and  wrinkled ;  while,  discovering  a  set  of  teeth 
“  like  angels  visits,  few  and  fer  between,”  she  howled 
into  my  ears,  with  a  voice  from  whose  tones  every 
vestige  of  music  had  departed—' “  So,  young  gentle¬ 
man,  I  perceive  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  difference  between  sixteen  and  sixty.” 

Phils.  e.  e. 
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YOIJ TH’S  raPABTMENT. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

A  pious  minister  being  called,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
preach  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  school 
in  Northamptonshire,  was  led  in  his  discourse  to  insist  | 
much  on  the  necessity  of  being  clothed  with  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  robe  lof  righteousness,  as  the  only  “means  by 
which  men  could  be  delivered  from  all  that  misery 
which  awaited  them  as  sinful  creatures.  While  he 
was  thus  speaking,  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lichtning  came  on,  accompanied  with  hail  and  rain. — 
Tim  lightning  struck  a  tree  in  the  church  yard,  shiv¬ 
ered  it  in  pieces,  and  drove  a  part  of  it  through  one  of 
the  church  windows.  Alarmed  at  the  circumstance, 
the  congregation  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  seeking 
,  for  refuge  where  it  was  the  least  likely  to  be  found. — 
The  minister,  from  this  awful  scene,  took  occasion  to 
entreat  them  to  remain  in  the  house  of  God  ;  remind¬ 
ing  them,  that  if  they  were  protected  from  their  sins 
by  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
storms,  thunder,  and  lightning,  tempest,  or  even  death 
itself  qqme,  they  were  perfectly  safe. 

In  pursuing  thodiscourse,  his  attention  was  attract¬ 
ed  to  one  of  theSunday  school  girls,  who  was  standing 
nearthe  pulpit;  and  who  was  so  peculiarly  affected,  that  I 
an  impression  entne  upon  his  mind  lie  had  been  the  in-  I 
strument  of  communicating  some  substantial  good  to 
the  child.  Thus  impressed,  he  made  it  a  point  to  call 
at  the  parent’s  house  the  next  day  ;  and  after  the  cus¬ 
tomary  salutations,  he  was  told  by  her  mother  that  the 
child  had  been  that  day  disappointed,  as  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  to  the  fair,  but  that  a  circumstance  had 
occurred  which  would  prevent  her.  “What!  my 
dear,”  said  the  minister,  “arc  you  fond  of  going  to 
fairs?”  The  child  immediately  replied,  •“  O  no,  sir; 

I  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  fair.  I  now  only  want  to  be 
clothed  in  that  robe  of  righteousness  which  you  were 
j  speaking  of  yesterday:  and  that  1  may  see  Jesus 
I  Christ.”  - 

Struck  with  this  delightful  observation,  the  good 
man  entered  into  conversation  with  the  dear  child ; 
and  found  her  mind  so  Sensibly  wrought  upon,  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe' a  divine  work 
had  been  begun  upon  her  heart.  lie  left  her,  intend¬ 
ing  to  repeat  his  visit  the  next  day ;  but  he  had  scarce¬ 
ly  reached  his  home  before  a  messenger  arrived  to  in¬ 
form  him,  that  this  dear  child  of  God  had  been  found 
by  her  parent  dead  in  the  garden!  Bo  quickly  did 
the  Lord  call  her  to  his  glory. 

Oh,  that  all  the  young  persons  who  read  this,  may 
seek  lor  salvation  through  the  Redeemer’s  righteous¬ 
ness!  This  alone  will  enable  them,  at  the  last  day,  to 
appear  before  the  throne  of  the  Immanuel  with  this 
dear  child,  to  sing  eternal  praises  to  Him,  who  hath 
loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his 
own  precious  blood ! 
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TRUTH  &  FALSEHOOD, 

OR.. ..ANECDOTES  OF  SUSAN  AND  SOPHIA. 

“Jane,”  said  her  mother,  one  morning, 
“why  did  you  leave  your  lesson  just  now,  to 
go  down  stairs?”  “I  wished  for  some  water 
to  drink,  said  Jane;  I  was  very  thirsty.”  “0, 
very  well,  my  dear,  if  that  was  your  reason,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it.”  Her  mo¬ 
ther  then  seated  herself  at  her  desk  to  write  a 
letter,  which  Jane  told  her  she  feared  would 
not  be  finished  by  the  time  her  lesson  was 
ready  to  be  recited.  “You  need  have  no  fear, 
on  that  account,”  said  her  mother,  “for  you 
know  I  am  never  unwilling  to  leave  any  thing 
I  may  happen  to  be  doing,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  a  lesson  that  has  been  well  learned; 
and  such,  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  is 
generally  the  case  with  yours.”  Jane  kissed 
her  mother  in  receiving  this  commendation, 
and  took  not  her  eyes  from  her  book  again, 
until  it  was  to  say,  “Now,  mother,  I  am  rea¬ 
dy.”  It  was  one  of  her  Bible  lessons — the 
15th  Psalm.  Her  mother  was  in  the  habit  of 
explaining  to  her,  whatever  she  learned,  which 
she  thought  she  might  not  perfectly  under¬ 
stand,  and  of  suggesting  ideas,  connected  with 
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her  lessons,  which  she  thought  would  not  be 
apt  to  occur  to  Jane.  “What  do  you  suppose, 
Jane,”  said  she,  “is  meant,  by  speaking  the 
truth  in  the  heart,  which  the  Psalmist  here 
mentions,  as  one  of  the  virtues  necessary  to 
those  who  would  ascend  the  ‘Hill  of  the  Lord;’ 
or,  in  other  words,  who  would  have  a  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?”  “Why,  I  suppose, 
mother,  it  means  not  to  tell  a  lie.”  “Well,  is 
there  any  other  way  of  telling  a  lie,  than  by 
saying  what  is  not  true?” 

“I  have  never  thought  of  there  being  any 
other  way,  mother.” 

“Observe,  my  dear,  it  is  not  here  said,  he 
who  speaketh  the  truth  with  his  lips ,  ‘but  in  his 
Aeart.’  He  who  is  in  his  heart  willing,  that 
the  whole  truth  should  be  known.” 

“I  fear,  then,  mother,  said  Jane,  that  I  did 
not  speak  the  truth  in  my  heart,  this  morning, 
when  you  asked  me  why  1  went  down  stairs. 
’Twas  true  I  was  thirsty,  but  I  was  studying 
so  busily  that  I  did  not  mind  much  about  it, 
till  I  suddenly  recollected,  that  I  hadn’t  looked 
at  my  geranium  for  two  or  three  days;  and  I 
felt  a  great  desire  to  go  and  see  how  much  the 
new  leaves  were  grown,  which  I  was  delight¬ 
ed  to  find,  the  other  day,  had  sprouted  from 
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the  slip  my  aunt  gave  me.  I  looked  at  the 
geranium,  and  drank  some  water;  but  1  sup¬ 
pose  if  I  had  not  thought  of  the  geranium,  I 
should  have  waited  till  my  lesson  was  learned 
before  I  went  for  the  water.  I  wanted  to  give 
you  the  reason  which  I  thought  you  would 
like  best,  and  so  mentioned  only  one.” 

“You  cannot  be  too  careful,  my  dear,  to 
guard  against  every  species  of  deceit,  the 
slightest  shade  of  which,  in  the  character,  is 
enough  to  obscure  its  brightest  charms.  Al¬ 
ways  suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  your  heart,  when  you  feel  the  slightest  dis¬ 
position  to  conceal  your  motives,  or  the  actual 
truth  in  relation  to  all  that  you  do  and  say.  Your 
only  safety  then  is  in  a  free  and  full  confession. 
You  have  always  had  so  little  disposition  for 
this  sort  of  concealment,  that  your  life  has 
furnished  but  few  occasions  for  admonition,  or 
reproof,  on  its  account.  I  remember  once, 
when  you  were  about  four  years  old,  you  felt 
a  great  desire  for  a  gimlet,  which  your  little 
cousin,  then  on  a  visit  to  us,  was  using,  and 
would  not  relinquish.  You  went  to  your 
father,  who  was  in  another  room,  and  asked 
him  if  he  were  willing  that  you  should  take 
his  gimlet,  without  mentioning  that  your  coy- 
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sin  had  it.  On  his  saying  ‘yes,’  you  immedi¬ 
ately  returned,  and  alleging  your  father’s  per¬ 
mission,  took  possession  of  the  gimlet.” 
When  he  discovered  the  circumstances,  he 
was  very  much  offended  with  you  for  conceal¬ 
ing  them  from  him;  as  otherwise,  he  said  you 
very  well  knew,  he  should  not  have  granted 
the  permission  you  desired.  ‘My  child,’  said 
he,  ‘you  gained  your  object,  by  no  better 
means,  than  by  telling  a  lie — for  it  was,  in 
fact,  being  guilty  of  a  lie,  to  conceal  that 
which  you  knew  would  have  produced  a  dif¬ 
ferent  answer;’  and  he  punished  you  accord¬ 
ingly.”  “O,  mother,”  said  Jane,  “I  can’t 
bear  to  think  I  was  ever  so  naughty.  I  am 
sure  I  will  now,  be  more  careful  than  ever,  to 
speak  the  truth  in  my  heart * 

“You  cannot  be  too  careful,  my  dear.  Ha¬ 
bits  of  deceit  are  often  very  gradually,  and  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly  formed.  The  very  com¬ 
mon  habit  of  talking  heedlessly,  and  without 
reflection,  is  nevertheless  very  dangerous. 
False  opinions  are  given,  false  representations 
made,  and  facts,  which  are,  at  least,  doubtful, 
asserted  as  true,  from  mere  thoughtlessness — 
and  soon,  the  habit  having  become  confirmed, 
may  lead  unconsciously  to  a  criminal  disre- 
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gard  of  truth.  I  once  overheard  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  little  girls — Susan  and  So¬ 
phia  Carroll, — cousins, — to  whom  some  one 
had  been  saying,  that  she  thought  they  had 
been  rather  quarrelsome,  that  day. 

‘Why,  we  havn’t  quarrelled  at  all,’  said  So¬ 
phia,  ‘have  we,  Susan?’ 

‘I  don’t  know,  Sophia,  let  us  stop  and  think.’ 

‘But  I  am  sure  we  have  not.’ 

‘I  don’t  know,’  repeated  Susan,  ‘let  us  stop 
and  think.’ 

These  girls  were  then  strangers  to  me;  but 
I  immediately  suspected  that  Susan  was  a  child 
who  was  very  careful,  from  principle,  never  to 
depart  from  the  truth — and  that,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Sophia  was  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect. 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  afterwards, 
when  I  became  better  acquainted  with  these 
girls.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  at  the  same 
school  with  them, — for  strange  as  it  mayseem 
to  you,  I  was  once  a  school-girl,  like  your¬ 
self.  I  was  so  much  older,  that  I  had  not 
much  to  do  with  them, — but  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  their  conduct.  I  often 
talked  with  them  in  the  intervals  for  play,  and 
I  observed,  that  in  discussing  the  characters 
of  their  companions,  a  common  theme,  I  be- 
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lieve  among  school-girls,  Susan  was  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  pronouncing  any  opinion,  because, 
she  said,  she  might  be  mistaken.  Sophia,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  positive.  Susan  was 
slow  to  accuse — Sophia  rash  and  hasty.  I 
remember  one  day  when  the  girls  were  wri¬ 
ting, — a  part  of  their  exercises,  which  they 
always  performed  with  great  care  and  neat¬ 
ness, — a  child  belonging  to  the  school,  who 
was  rather  apt  to  do  ill  natured  tricks,  but  in 
this  case,  evidently  had  no  mischievous  inten¬ 
tion,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  her  arm,  in 
reaching  for  a  book,  overturned  their  inkstand; 
and  the  ink,  flying  in  every  direction,  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  the  fair  pages  they  had  just  been 
inscribing.  The  child  immediately  said  she 
was  very  sorry;  that  she  did  not  mean  to  do 
so.  ‘You  did,’  said  Sophia,  angrily,  ‘you 
know  you  did  it  on  purpose.’  'O,  don’t  say 
so,’  said  Susan,  ‘I  am  sure  she  did  not  want 
to  spoil  our  books,’ — and  then  whispered  to 
Sophia — ‘You  know  that  though  she  is  rather 
apt  to  be  ill  natured,  yet  nobody  ever  accuses 
her  of  not  speaking  the  truth.’  The  commission 
of  slight  offences  against  truth  and  justice,  is 
apt  to  lead  on  to  those  which  are  greater  and 
more  serious.  It  happened,  one  day,  that  the 
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glass  case,  which  enclosed  a  little  time-piece,- 
that  stood  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the  school¬ 
room,  was  broken,  in  consequence  of  the  ham¬ 
mering  of  a  joiner,  who  had  been  employed 
Saturday  afternoon,  to  put  up  a  little  cupboard 
directly  over  the  spot  where  the  time-piece 
stood.  It  so  chanced,  that  Sophia  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  to  the  school-room  that  afternoon, 
for  something  she  had  left,  and  was  there 
when  the  accident  happened.  The  joiner  fin¬ 
ished  his  work  at  a  late  hour,  and  had  not 
time,  before  he  went  home,  as  he  liyed  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  town,  to  inform  the  school¬ 
master  of  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Monday 
morning,  of  course,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  on  the  subject.  The  master  said 
he  hoped  if  any  of  the  scholars  had  broken  the 
glass,  they  would  have  the  honesty  to  confess, 
and  to  repair  the  mischief,  by  paying  for  the 
value  of  the  glass.  Sophia  knew  he  would 
naturally  suspect  a  careless  little  fellow-  in  the 
school,  who  was  always  very  curious  about 
this  time-piece,  and  was  often  reproved  for 
putting  his  fingers  upon  it — and  unluckily, 
w-as  one  of  those  jvho  experience  the  perpetual 
punishment  of  an  occasional  departure  from 
truth, — -that  of  never  being  believed.  Of 
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course,  his  denial  would  have  no  tendency  to 
rid  him  of  suspicion.  With  him,  Sophia  had 
once  had  a  quarrel  about  a  pencil,  which  each 
claimed — and  to  revenge  herself,  she  suffered 
him  to  remain  in  disgrace  5  for  no  one  doubted, 
(and  the  real  truth  was  not  discovered,  till  two 
months  after,  when  the  joiner  presented  his 
bill,)  that  he  was  the  offender.” 

“Why,  mother,”  said  Jane,  “was  not  that 
just  as  bad  as  if  she  had  actually  accused  him 
of  it?” 

“Certainly,  my  dear,  I  think  so.  To  show 
you  in  how  many  ways  this  principle  of  deceit 
may  operate,  I  will  relate  one  or  two  more 
anecdotes  of  this  same  Sophia;  which  will,- 
besides,  place  Susan’s  character  in  most 
agreeable  contrast.  Sophia  was  a  very  smart 
scholar,  and  though  Susan  was  much  her  su¬ 
perior  in  good  temper,  and  sweetness  of  man¬ 
ners, — Sophia  was  never  jealous  of  her,  only  on 
account  of  her  scholarship.  Once,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  public  examination,  Sophia  knew  that 
Susan  was  much  better  prepared  than  herself; 
because  she  had  given  up  the  time  which  she 
should  have  spent  in  reviewing  her  studies,  to 
playing  with  some  cousins,  then  on  a  visit  to 
her.  In  the  course  of  the  examination,  in  or- 
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der  to  make  it  appear,  that  Susan  needed  as¬ 
sistance,  every  time  a  question  was  put  to  her,, 
Sophia  would  pretend  to  whisper  and  tell  her 
the  answer.  This,  of  course,  disconcerted 
Susan  very  much,  so  that  she  could  not  give 
the  answers  readily.  At  last,  in  the  extremity 
of  her  distress,  when  the  master  happened  to 
pass  nearer  to  her,  she  asked  leave  to  take 
another  seat.  She  took  care,  however,  to  go 
towards  the  fire,  willing  it  should  be  thought 
that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  being  warmer,  that 
she  wished  to  move  5  that  there  might  be  no 
suspicion  of  the  actual  reason,  so  disgraceful 
to  Sophia.  Sophia  was  content  not  to  appear 
very  well  herself,  so  long  as  she  thought  Su¬ 
san  appeared  no  better;  but  when  Susan,  in 
another  part  of  the  room,  went  on,  without  he¬ 
sitation  or  mistake,  she  feigned  a  sudden  faint¬ 
ness,  and  going  out,  staid  during  the  whole  of 
one  recitation,  in  which  she  thought  she  should 
particularly  fail.  I  ought  to  mention  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  more  about  Susan.  The  great 
ambition  of  the  girls  was,  not  to  make  a  single 
miss,  as  they  term  it.  Susan  had  got  nearly 
through  the  whole  examination,  and  had  a 
perfectly  ready  answer  to  every  question,  till 
at  last  she  hesitated.  Her  mother,  who  was 
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present,  looked  anxiously  towards  her.  In 
vain  she  tried  to  recollect  what  she  ought  to 
say.  Some  one,  who  was  sitting  by  her,  told 
her  what  it  was,  in  holding  her  head  down,  so 
that  no  one  would  see;  but  Susan,  who  never 
cared  for  undeserved  praise,  did  not  repeat  it; 
she  suffered  the  question  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  next.  Some  time  after  this,  there  was  a 
prize  promised  for  the  best  map  that  should  be 
drawn.  It  was  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and  would  require  great  care  and  pains  in  the 
execution.  When  Susan  had  completed  hers, 
all  but  the  printing,  one  of  her  older  sisters 
thinking  (o  give  her  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  to  render  her  a  favor,  took  an  opportuni¬ 
ty,  one  day,  when  Susan  had  gone  away,  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  printing  for  her.  Susan  was  very 
sorry  for  this;  but  it  could  not  then  be  helped. 
When  the  maps  were  exhibited,  hers  was 
commended  very  much,  especially  the  print¬ 
ing.  Susan  blushed,  and  said  that  the  best  of 
the  printing  was  done  by  her  sister.  The 
master  looked  disappointed,  but  said,  if  that 
was  the  case,  he  must  adjudge  the  prize  to 
Sophia;  for  though  Susan’s  was  superior  in 
other  respects,  yet  as  Sophia  had  done  her 
own  printing,  and  done  it.  very  well,  she  had 
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the  greater  merit.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
Sophia’s  brother  had  printed  the  whole  of 
hers.  He  began  by  doing  a  word  or  two,  but 
found  the  employment  so  pleasant,  that  he 
went  thoughtlessly  on,  until  he  had  finished  the 
whole.  He  had  no  idea,  however,  of  Sophia’s 
concealing  that  he  had  done  so;  but  she  said 
to  herself,  that  inasmuch  as  she  had  never 
asked  him  to  do  it,  she  did  not  think  it  be¬ 
longed  to  her  to  tell  of  it — she  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  with  her  map,  and  did  not  see 
why  she  was  bound  to  reveal  that  which  might 
perhaps  deprive  her  of  the  reward  of  her 
labour.” 

“Well,  did  not  the  master  find  out  how  it 
was,  mother  ?”  said  J ane.' 

“You  shall  hear,  my  dear.  After  this,  the 
maps  were  exhibited  at  a  public  examination;  , 
many  of  them  were  remarkably  well  executed, 
and  after  the  recitations  were  over,  some  of  the 
company  collected  around  them,  where  they 
hung  upon  the  wall,  to  look  at  them  more 
closely.  Among  the  number,  were  Sophia’s 
brother,  and  Susan’s  sister.  He  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her,  ‘I  think  you  beat  me,  in  printing; 
What  you  did  on  Susan’s  map,  is  much  better 
than  that  which  I  did  on  Sophia’s.’ 
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These  words  caught  the  master’s  ears;  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Sophia’s  brother 
had  done  the  whole,  he  said,  ‘I  think  your 
printing  and  your  sister’s  must  be  very  much 
alike;  I  do  not  see  any  difference.’ 

‘There  is  none  of  hers  here,  sir, — I  did  the 
whole.’ 

The  master  said  nothing;  but  after  the 
company  had  dispersed, — the  scholars  only 
remaining,  he  exposed  poor  Sophia’s  disgrace; 
telling  her  that  taking  a  prize  in  that  way,  was 
no  better  than  lying  and  stealing — that  it  was 
in  effect  telling  a  lie,  and  it  was  taking  what 
did  not  belong  to  her.  He  added,  that  he  was 
sorry  to  use  such  harsh  language  towards  a 
young  lady,  but  that  she  must  blame  herself, 
for  having  done  that,  which  imposed  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it  upon  him.” 

.“O,”  said  Jane,  as  her  mother  finished  the 
story;  “I  fear  Sophia  never  had  such  a  good 
mother  as  I  have, — I  wish  all  little  girls  had 
just  such  a  mother;  and  then,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  no  such  naughty  ones  among  them.” 

Mater. 
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BEFRIENDING  A  GENIUS. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

BT  MRS.  A.  M.  T.  ANNAN. 


“  Pray,  young  ladieB,  what  book  is  that  almost 
hidden  beneath  the  sofa  pillow?  Mrs. Somerville? 
Oh,  no  !  the  times  which  have  produced  a  Mrs. 
Somerville  also  allow  young  ladies  to  be  rather 
proud  of  a  little  blue-stockingism,  and  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  to  her  without  reproach.  I  mean  that  dingy, 
mouldy-looking  volume,  with  smoked  edges  and 
dog-eared  corners,  and  the  interior — I  can  tell 
without  opening  it — ^of  sea-green  paper  covered 
with  interjections  now  almost  obsolete,  with  blush- 
ings,  kneelings,  Bwoonitigs  and  vowings,  and  other 
participles  almost  equally  exploded ;  with  tall, 
staff-like  esses,  instead  of  the  compact,  cunning¬ 
looking  character  twirled  so  gracefully  on  a  modern 
page,  and  other  antiquities  delightful  to  behold 
from  their  associations  with  the  palmy  days  of  cir¬ 
culating  libraries.  Pray,  young  ladies,  let  me  see 
that  book.” 

“Mrs.  Inchbald !  one  of  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the 

dear  old  library  at  T - ,  along  with  Charlotte 

Smith  and  Mrs.  Brunton,  and  the  fair  Porters,  and 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  others  whose  names  are  as 
meaningless  to  the  perception  of  you  of  the  rising 
generation  as  the  dates  of  Rollin  or  the  characters 
of  last  month’s  French  novel  are  indistinct  to  your 
memories.  Look  up  a  few  more  of  those  musty, 
tattered  readables,  and,  my  word  for  it,  they  will 
grow  upon  your  fancy  and  affections  while  most  of 
the  fast-falling  leaves  of  the  present  day  melt  away 
with  the  snow-flakeB  of  the  season.  Mibb  Edge- 
worth,  also — don’t  affect  to  think  her  too  wise — 
one  may  enjoy  a  polka  with  the  muses,  and  not 
the  less.a  minuet  with  Minerva.” 

“But  about  T  -»,  Mrs.  Allanby  —  you  said 

something  about  T - ,  didn’t  you?  You  have 

lived  there  j  and  ien’t  it  delightful?  Such  sweet 
walks  about  the  college-grounds,  and  so  many 
handsome,  witty,  agreeable  students,  with  their 
stylish  uniform  l” 

“  I  spoke  of  the  old  circulating  library,  my  dear, 
not  of  the  students.” 

“  So  you  did }  but  I  do  so  love  uniforms !  I 
wonder  that  all  students  do  not  wear  them.  What 
about  the  library,  though,  Mrs.  Allanby  ?” 

“  Why,  in  some  connection  with  students,  it  was 
the  grand  flirtation  factory  of  the  town.  You 
doubtless  remember  its  locality,  which  is  now  de¬ 
graded  to  the  use  of  some  hat  emporium  or  boot 
and  shoe  depot,  ever  to  be  deplored  by  those  who 
prefer  romantic  associations  and  poetical  remem¬ 
brances  to  the  common-place  existence. of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  realities  of  life.  Don’t  you  remember  an 


old  muddy-looking  stone  house,  with  a  narrow, 
peaked  doorway,  and  two  bow  windows  of  very 
green,  blistered  gla83,  directly  facing  the  north 
front  of  the  market  place,  and  breaking  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  square  of  handsome  modern  dwellings 
as  ungracefully  aa  would  your  stolen  volume  the 
well-arranged  rows  of  your  elegant  book-case? 
Its  occupants,  in  my  school-days,  were  two  re¬ 
spectable  maiden  ladies,  Miss  Rachel  and  Miss 
Urania  Meems.  One  of  the  windows  displayed  a 
bandbox  and  two  bonnets,  which,  as  long  as  any 
of  my  cotemporaries  could  remember,  had  always 
looked  as  forlorn  and  ridiculous  as  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  bonnet  always  looks  to  female  eyes;  and  the 
other  by  wafers,  quills,  bookB,  pamphlets  and 
pasteboard  cats,  kittens  and  tigers.  The  millinery 
division  of  the  room  was  under  the  control  of  Miss 
Rachel,  and  the  department  of  literature  and  zoo¬ 
logy  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  younger  sister. 
The  former  was  a  simple,  quiet  little  woman,  with 
coaxing,  coddling  ways,  who  sat  patiently  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  if 
working  at  the  same  everlasting  bonnet;  but  Miss 
Urania  was  altogether  a  different  and  an  imposing 
personage.  She  was  largely  framed,  loud-laugh¬ 
ing  and  fast-talking ;  she  always  wore  a  dressy 
cap  with  bright-coloured  ribbons,  and  prominent 
bunches  of  stiff,  black  false  curls,  called  cork¬ 
screws  ;  she  had  a  high  forehead,  of  which  Bhe 
was  proud,  though  phrenology  had  not  then  come 
in  fashion,  and  a  wide  mouth,  displaying  four  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth,  which,  from  being  of  a  breadth  to 
supply  the  place  of  six  or  eight,  had  an  effect 
easier  to  imagine  than  describe.  Miss  Urania  al¬ 
ways  affirmed  herself  to  be  a  masculine  character, 
though,  even  in  a  region  where  logic  was  one  of  the 
staples,  few  would  have  undertaken  to  prove  that 
from  the  premises  offered,  that  in  news-telling, 
match-making,  secret-keeping,  advice-giving,  anil 
other  feminine  tastes  and  practices,  she  was  insa¬ 
tiable  and  indefatigable.  She  was  a  prodigy  of 
erudition,  also,  to  us  novices,  a  catalogue  of  whose 
book  acquaintances  would  scarcely  have  made  a 
longer  line  than  the  English  alphabet — for  she  had 
repeatedly  read  every  book  in  her  library.  Even 
to  her  sister  her  head  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
solemn  wonder  as  was  that  of  Goldsmith’s  school¬ 
master  to  hiB  neighbours.  She  founded  upon  this 
a  right  always  to  make  selections  for  her  younger 
customers,  which  was  done  somewhat  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: — 

“ « Don’t  go  to  that  side,  my  dear ;  there’s  no- 
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thing  on  those  shelves  but  gentlemen’s  books — you 
would  not  find  them  at  all  entertaining.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  called  classic  or  standard— ’ 
ct  4  Standard  or  not,  Miss  Urania,  the  gentlemen 
must  have  very  little  taste  if  they  can  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  with  such  abominable  names— Peregrine 
Pickle  1  Humphrey  Clinker  I  Tristram  Shandy  1  I 
never  think  of  opening  a  book  unless  it  has  a  pretty 
name.* 

U‘I  know  you  don’t,  ray  dear;  young  ladies 
never  do.  None  but  a  masculine-minded  girl  like 
myself,  could  ever  read  a  second  page  of  those 
work 8.  But  here  is  one  that  will  suit  you  to  a  T — a 
sweet  story  about  a  young  nobleman  named  Lord 
Delmont,  who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  poor 
but  lovely  girl,  whom  he  found  playing  the  harp  in 
an  arbour.  His  family  discover  it  and  think  it  out¬ 
rageous.  They  throw  every  dishonourable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  marrying  her,  and  when  she  hears 
that,  she  goes  off  clandestinely  to  be  a  governess, 
for  she  has  too  much  sensibility  to  think  of  sub¬ 
jecting  him  to  persecution.  At  last,  however,  she 
comes  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune — but  I 
won’t  spoil  the  story  by  telling  you  any  more.’ 

“  4  No,  please,  don’t,  Miss  Urania;  I  never  like 
to  be  told  how  a  book  ends  before  I  begin  it.  To 
be  sure,  if  one’s  curiosity  becomes  too  much  ex¬ 
cited,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
turn  over  and  peep  at  the  conclusion— but  even 
that  lessens  one’s  pleasure.* 

“  But  you  forget,  Mrs.  Allanby — what  about  the 
flirtations  ?’» 

“Well,  to  come  to  the  flirtations.  Miss  Rachel 
and  Miss  Urania  were  the  confidants  of  all  the 
young  ladies,  and  also  of  all  the  young  gentlemen, 
students  included,  in  the  town;  and  though  they 
were  too  discreet  to  give  countenance  to  any  love- 
making,  or  even  flirting,  on  their  own  premises, 
yet  they  were  always  ready  to  lay  trains  for  its 
operation  elsewhere.  The  twofold  attractions  of 
books  and  bonnets  afforded  ready  excuses  for  a 
confabulation,  and  at  certain  hours  of  almost  any 
day,  a  file  of  two  or  three,  perhaps  four  or  five, 
grown-up  Bchool  girls,  or  young  ladies  just  come 
out,  might  have  been  seen  entering  the  door. 
After  they  had  restored  a  book  to  IVfiss  Urania,  or 
scrutinized  a  fashion  plate  with  MisB  Rachel — 
which  latter  productions  were  much  rarer  in  those 
days  than  in  the  present,  and  were  then  always 
worn  to  tatters  before  their  reign  of  three  months 
had  expired — a  conference,  of  which  a  single  one 
shall  be  a  sample,  would  ensue. 

“ 4  Oh,  you  sly  girl !  you  thought  I  would  not 
find  out  who  escorted  you  home  from  dancing- 
school  last  Thursday  I  Don’t  you  know  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  keeping  such  thingB  from  met* 

“  ‘  I  should  like  you  to  tell,  if  you  know,  Miss 
Urania.” 

“  *  Should  you,  indeed  7  Are  you  willing  that 
all  your  friends  here  should  know  7  Well,  then,  it 
was  Mr.»  * 

“‘Oh,  pray,  Miss  Urania,  don’t— don’t  1  But 
how  did  you  discover  it  V 


j  “  4  Why,  I  knew  it  was  to  be  the  morning  before. 
!  A  certain  person — if  you  won’t  let  me  name  him — 
I  told  me  that  he  intended  to  secure  your  company 
|  before  any  one  else  had  a  chance.  You  may  thank 
me  for  not  telling  him  how  much  you  wished  it.* 

“  ‘  But  you  know  I  took  care  to  make  you  pro¬ 
mise  you  wouldn’t,  Miss  Urania.* 

“  4  And  I  know  something  else— about  an  agree¬ 
able  surprise  you  are  to  have.* 

“ 4  Dear  Miss  Urania,  what  is  it  to  be  7  I  am  on 
thorns  to  know.* 

44  4  Indeed,  I  sha’n’t  tell;  he  would  never  for¬ 
give  me.* 

“4Do  you  know,  Miss  Rachel  7  I’m  sure  you 
wouldn’t  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  tantalize  me  as 
Miss  Urania  does.’ 

“ 4  He,  he,  he  !  it  wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  betray 
sister,  my  dear.* 

44  4  Very  well,  then  ;  I’ll  have  my  revenge.  I’ll 
not  tell  either  of  you  my  next  secret.  You  love  to 
tease  one  so.’ 

44  4  Don’t  mind  her,  Miss  Urania,*  interposed 
another;  4  but  just  whisper  to  me  if  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  who  sent  me  those  verses  cut  out  of  a 
newspaper.* 

“ 4  Pray,  how  should  I  discover  it,  you  puss  7* 

44  4  Why,  you  have  so  much  penetration  you  can 
find  out  anything.* 

44  4  You  wish  to  flatter  me  out  of  it,  do  you  7  I 
can  tell,  though,  but  I  shall  make  you  guess 
awhile.* 

“  4  Well,  was  it  Mr.  T— 7’ 

44  4  No.* 

44  ‘  Mr.  N - 7’ 

44  4  No,  indeed.’ 

44  4  Then  it  was  Mr. — hold  down  your  ear  till  I 
whisper  it,  Miss  Urania;  I  don’t  want  the  girls  to 
know.  Was  it  Mr.  -  7  Did  you  hear  me  7’ 

“‘She  has  guessed  him  — and  s§e  how  she 
blushes  f  Dear  me,  if  he  could  have  seen  that  1 
But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Miss  Julia. 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  made  a  new  conquest  7* 
44  4  Indeed  !  Of  whom  7’ 

44  4  Oh,  you  look  very  innocent  1  I  dare  say  you 
did  not  see  a  certain  person  casting  sheep’s  eyes 
at  you  from  the  second  side  pew  in  church  last 
Sunday  7’ 

44  4  1  did  not,  positively;  but  I  noticed  that  five 
or  six  students  sat  in  it.* 

44  4  Now,  see  how  I  have  raised  her  curiosity  1* 
“‘You’ll  tell  me  if  I  guess,  won’t  you  7  Had 
he  black  hair  and  something  of  a  Roman  nose?* 

44  4  Very  far  from  it.’ 

“ 4  Then,  had  he  sandy  hair  with  a  prominent 
chin  7* 

44  4  A  prominent  chin,  but  not  sandy  hair.* 

44  4  Oh,  then  I  know  all  about  it.  But  I  have 
something  important  for  your  ear  alone.  You  must 
not  breathe  it  even  to  Miss  Rachel.* 

44  4  Now,  Miss  Julia,  that’s  too  bad.’ 

44  4  Well,  she  may  tell  it  to  you,  Miss  Rachel, 
but  not  to  another  creature  in  the  world.  Come 
for  a  moment  into  the  back  room,  Miss  Urania. * 
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“  Often  an  I  had  been  an  auditress,  for  a  year  or 
two,  of  similar  colloquies  while  under  the  patron¬ 
izing  care  of  my  senior  schoolmates,  I  had  con¬ 
sidered  myself,  as  they  considered  me,  quite  too 
young  to  be  a  participant  in  their  interest,  until 
one  day — a  memorable  epoch — a  significant  whis¬ 
per  of  Miss  Urania  wafted  me  a  whole  lustrum,  it 
seemed  to  me,  towards  womanhood.  ‘  Could  it  be 
possible  that  I  was  to  have  a  secret,  too  ? 

“  ‘  These  young  ladies  may  all  be  jealous,’  said 
she.  ‘  What  would  they  say  to  know  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  gentleman — -not  any  of  the  youngsters 
of  the  grammar  school — has  his  eye  upon  you  ?  A 
grown  gentleman,  a  fine  tall  fellow  of  the  junior  ! 
Yea,  upon  my  word  !’ 

Oh,  Miss  Urania  !’  I  gasped,  all  blushing  and 
full  of  indescribable  tremors  and  trepidation. 

“  *  Yes,  indeed  ;  he  says  he  don’t  know  another 
such  an  interesting  little  girl,  and  that  he  intends 
to  wait  for  you.  Come,  and  I’ll  tell  you  his  name,’  j 
and  I  followed  Miss  Urania  into  that  secret-hearing  j 
back  room,  which  had  hitherto  been  as  mysterious  j 
to  me  as  the  locked  chamber  of  Blue  Beard*to  his  £ 
wife.  j 

“  ‘  Bless  us,  what  if  the  young  gentlemen  knew  ^ 
bow  we  are  talking  about  them !’  Miss  Rachel  J 
would  exclaim;  and  very  often  the  scene  was  ^ 
changed  by  a  waving  of  gray  frock  coats  and  a  $ 
glitter  of  glazed  caps  through  the  glass  door,  and  ^ 
the  whole  flock  of  girls  would  dart  like  frightened  < 
humming-birds  into  a  little  passage,  and  thence  j 
through  the  long  narrow  vegetable  garden,  which  / 
afforded  a  convenient  egress  to  another  street.  j 
“  I  was  then  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  a  day  l 
scholar  at  the  celebrated  female  seminary  of  the  i 
town.  Having  now  an  admiration  affair  of  my  j 
own,  I  considered  myself  entitled  to  visit  the  li-  j 
brary  for  its  discussion  as  often  as  I  pleased;  but 
soon  a  different  attraction  drew  me  to  it — a  new 
inmate  of  the  house,  fresh  from  the  country,  and  < 
full  of  love  for  all  the  country  things  which  were  j 
my  own  delight,  and  amidst  which  had  been  the  ! 
element  of  my  earlier  childhood.  She  was  an  j 
orphan  girl  of  about  fifteen,  whom  Miss  Rachel  ; 
had  picked  up  during  a  visit  to  some  remote  place,  j 
and  rescued  from  a  miserable  dependence  on  poor 
relations.  ”1 

“‘Poor  little  Adah  !’  still  exclaimed  the  kind- 
hearted  spinster,  *  I  loved  her  mother  when  she 
was  just  such  a  nice  boarding-school  girl  as  your¬ 
selves,  and  it  went  hard  with  me  to  see  her  pushed 
about  without  a  home  or  real  friends.  We  have 
none  but  our  two  selves  to  do  for,  and  I  can  teach 
her  my  trade;  it  will  be  a  genteel  way  for  her  to 
make  a  living  after  we  are  dead  and  gone — I  mean 
myself;  sister  is  young  and  smart  enough,  dear 
knows — don’t  even  have  to  wear  glasses,  and 
hasn’t  yet  given  up  thinking  about  the  beaux— 
have  you,  ’Rania  ?’ 

“  And  Miss  Urania,  though  answering  invariably 
to  that  oft-repeated  joke,  ‘Tut,  tut;  shame  to  talk 
that  way  before  the  children !’  would  confirm  the 
soft  impeachment  by  the  air  with  which  she  tossed 


her  cap  and  straightened  her  tall  figure  to  a  still 
stififer  perpendicular. 

«  To  any  one  who  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  thinking  about  little  Adah  Merlyn,  it  must  have 
been  painful  to  anticipate  for  the  Bweet,  fair, 
zephyr-like  young  thing,  the  lot  of  sedentary  and 
monotonous  labour  which  had  almost  mummified 
good  Miss  Rachel.  Even  to  me,  child  as  I  was,  it 
was  melancholy  to  see  her,  with  her  beautiful  face 
tinted  with  the  hues  of  the  loveliest  spring  wild- 
flowers,  her  cheek  like  the  wood-rose  reflected 
upon  the  pure  white  of  the  wind-flower,  her  eyes 
blue  and  large  and  soft  as  the  meadow  violet,  and 
her  lips  of  the  matchless  red  of  the  mountain  berry, 
bending  so  quietly  and  patiently  over  clumsy 
wooden  blocks  and  stiff,  ugly  bonnet  frames  of  cat¬ 
gut  and  pasteboard.  She  was  about  fifteen,  as  I 
have  said,  though  from  her  countenance  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  decide  what  was  her  age. 
The  lower  part  of  her  face  had  the  softness  anti 
delicacy  of  early  childhood,  while  her  high,  full, 
boldly-developed  forehead,  from  which  Miss  Urania 
loved  to  twist  back  the  heavy  curlB  of  fair  brown 
hair  until  the  blue  veins  of  her  temples  showed 
above  them,  and  her  eyes,  with  their  deep  thought¬ 
fulness  of  expression,  might  well  have  belonged 
to  mature  life. 

“  To  my  schoolmates,  Adah  was  only  their  mil¬ 
liner’s  apprentice  or  protege ,  but  1  was  not  ot  the 
proper  constitution  to  feel  the  influence  of  that 
consideration.  Her  beauty,  her  kindliness,  her 
truthfulness,  and,  besides,  the  fluency  and  grace 
of  her  language,  and  her  constant  flow  of  ideas,  so 
different  from  the  stinted  and  hackneyed  and  frivo¬ 
lous  conceptions  of  school-cribbed  girlhood,  made 
her  to  me  something  to  look  up  to  and  wonder  at. 

“  It  was  winter  when  Adah  came  to  T— — ,  and 
almost  from  the  first  we  had  projects  between  ui 
of  long  summer  rambles  we  were  to  take  among 
the  hills.  The  time  came  for  the  first — a  school 
holiday  in  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  morning 
was  a  glorious  one,  and  we  set  off*  early,  taking 
the  turfy  sides  of  a  by-way,  which  led  higher  and 
higher  among  the  ranges  of  hills,  within  whose 
amphitheatre  the  town  lay  low  and  warm.  There 
were  sometimes  woods  beside  us,  throwing  their 
shadows  across  the  road,  and  furnishing  us  even 
at  their  edges  with  violets,  hepaticas,  convallarias, 
and  the  exquisite  clusters  of  the  trailing  arbutus  ; 
and  sometimes  were  fields  tempting  us  aside  with 
buttercups,  wild  pinks,  luxurious  patches  of  the 
little  bright-eyed  bluet,  of  its  rival,  the  delicate 
spring-beauty.  At  length  we  climbed  a  knoll, 
crowned  with  a  group  of  old  crab-trees  that  per¬ 
fumed  the  air  far  around  with  the  delicious  exhala- 
|  tions  of  their  rosy  blossoms,  and  a  view  broke 
upon  us  which  caused  us  to  turn  and  look  into  each 
\  other’s  eyes  for  a  moment  in  speechless  surprise 
|  and  delight.  It  was  one  of  hills  of  the  most  va- 
J  ried  outline,  some  wooded,  some  dotted  with  cattle, 
!  and  others  adorned  with  farm  buildings  of  tasteful 
construction,  blending  themselves  in  every  pic- 
|  turesque  combination;  a  broad  sheet  of  water. 
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smooth  as  polished  steel,  except  where  it  was  here 
and  there  broken  by  small  islets,  whose  vegetation 
it  mirrored  till  they  appeared  like  heaps  of  foliage 
overhanging  walls  of  serpentine  marble  ;  the  town 
lying  far  down  below  us,  with  its  spires  slender 
and  gleaming  as  ancient  standards,  and  its  white 
dwellings  shining  through  their  superabundance  of 
shade  trees  like  tents  in  the  glades  of  a  forest. 
All  this  was  presented  to  us  at  one  glance,  with  a 
panorama  of  mountains  beyond  the  water,  fading, 
one  behind  the  other,  to  the  dimness  of  blue  air. 

“  I  must  have  gazed  Borne  minutes,  and  then  I 
turned  again  to  Adah.  She  had  seated  herself  upon 
the  short  thick  grass,  and  was  looking  about  her 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  lips  quivering 
with  emotion.  This  was  strangely  unaccountable 
to  me;  and  while  I  was  hesitating,  in  much  per¬ 
plexity,  what  question  to  ask  her  first,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her  little  form  shook 
with  the  sobs  which  she  seemed  to  be  vainly  trying 
to  stifle.  Suddenly  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  was 
known,  and  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  Merivalc,  ap¬ 
peared  before  us,  clambering  round  the  knoll,  and 
carrying  in  hia  hand  a  bunch  of  botanical  speci¬ 
mens. 

“  *  What  is  it  distresses  your  little  friend  t’  asked 
he,  looking  compassionately  down  at  Adah;  and 
when  I  shook  my  head,  he  repeated  the  question 
to  herself. 

“  Her  bashfulness  conquered  her  excitement, 
and  shaking  the  tears  from  her  fingers,  while  she 
threw  back  the  veil  of  curls  from  her  face,  she  an¬ 
swered,  in  a  low  tone,  ‘Oh,  nothing;  only — only — 
everything  is  so  beautiful !’ 

“  Mr.  Merivalc  closely  scrutinized  her  counte¬ 
nance  for  a  moment,  and  bending  down,  passed 
his  hand  over  her  forehead  and  the  thick  waves  of 
her  hair.  Instantly  her  face  and  neck  flushed  to 
the  hue  of  the  blossoms  over  our  heads,  and  she 
arose  to  her  feet  with  an  embarrassment  that  must 
have  convinced  him  she  was  not  such  a  child  as 
she  looked.  We  continued  our  ramble,  and  Mr. 
Merivalc  remained  our  companion. 

**  And  now  to  explain  who  it  was  did  us  that 
honour.  Mr.  Merivalc  was  nothing  less  than  the 

admirable  Crichton  of  the  little  world  ofT - 

the  handsomest  man,  the  most  intellectual  and  ac¬ 
complished  man,  rich,  and  still  young;  a  professor 
in  the  college — ‘  the  amateur  professor*  he  was 
called,  from  preferring  thus  to  make  himself  use¬ 
ful  instead  of  leading  the  life  of  idleness  his  for¬ 
tune  would  have  allowed.  Adah  evidently  felt  his 
company  a  painful  restraint,  but  when  she  did  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak,  her  imaginative  earnestness  must 
have  contrasted  strikingly  with  my  juvenile  hilarity; 
for  I,  who  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  library,  who  had  been  pronounced 
worth  waiting  for,  I  was  supremely  elated  with  his 
descending  so  pleasantly  to  my  capacity,  and  felt 
myself  a  person  of  enviable  consequence,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  grown-up  ladies  who  stared  at  us 
as  we  strolled  through  the  streets  escorted  by  the 
great  catch — the  great  uncatchable  Mr.  Merivalc. 


**  Mr.  Merivale  was  not  an  habitue  of  the  library. 
The  noble  one  which  graced  his  own  handsome 
dwelling  placed  him  quite  beyond  the  need  of  its 
limited  resources,  and  he  was  entirely  too  sublime 
to  be  allured  by  the  gossip  which  was  its  extra¬ 
neous  attraction;  therefore,  Miss  Urania  looked 
much  surprised  when  he  entered  with  us  and  made 
advances  townrds  a  familiar  chat  with  herself.  She 
never  was  in  want  of  a  theme  concerning  any  par¬ 
ticular  visitor — *  something  of  particular  import¬ 
ance*— and  she  ingeniously  introduced  sundry 
smiles  and  allusions,  pointing  towards  a  ‘  certain 
young  lady’ — namely,  Miss  Elenora  Brown.  This, 
by-the-by,  was  the  lady  considered  the  match,  par 
excellence ,  for  Mr.  Merivale ;  a  handsome,  haughty, 
wealthy  girl,  of  prime  aristocracy,  who  looked 
down  upon  the  whole  community  of  students,  as 
well  as  the  town  beaux,  as  undistinguished  young¬ 
sters,  and  who,  in  dress,  manners  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  was  the  cynosure  of  all  misses  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  gentility. 

Mr.  Merivale  received  the  covert  imputations 
of  Miss  Urania  with  the  best  possible  grace ;  and 
as  he  made  his  parting  bow,  he  still  further  charm¬ 
ed  her  by  observing, 1 1  shall  call  again  in  a  day 
or  two,  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  pursue  this 
charming  topic  of  Miss  Elenora  Brown  more  at 
leisure.* 

“  This  was  an  engagement — so  Miss  Urania  called 
it — -and  he  kept  it;  and  he  called  again  and  again. 
Miss  Urania  at  length  looked  rather  dubious  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Elenora  Brown,  and  seemed  to 
have  an  incipient  hope  that  her  conversational 
powers  had  at  last  found  a  more  than  commonly 
appreciative  auditor. 

“  *  How  would  it  be,  girls,’  said  she,  her  plural 
including  Miss  Rachel  with  Adah  and  myself— 
‘  how  would  it  be  if  I  were  to  set  my  cap  for  this 
elegant  professor?  Would  he  regard  a  few  years 
on  the  wrong  side  1  To  find  a  woman  with  q  well- 
stored  mind,  he  must  expect  to  go  a  little  beyond 
a  chit  in  her  teens.’ 

“  The  time  of  preparation  for  the  annual  fete  of 
our  school  arrived — the  ball  which  always  closed 
the  last  day  of  the  examination.  In  despair  of 
being  able  to  construct  a  wreath  for  myself,  the 
customary  head  garniture,  I  set  off  with  a  supply 
of  roses,  pinks  and  honeysuckles,  the  anonymous 
gift  of  some  person — no  doubt  the  certain  young 
gentleman  who  thought  me  interesting — to  beg  the 
assistance  of  Adah.  I  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Meri¬ 
valc,  and  confided  to  him  my  difficulty  and  my 
resource.  He  offered  to  accompany  me,  ‘just  to 
see  how  the  garland  should  become  me — he  might 
not  have  another  opportunity — he  was  too  old  to 
go  to  examination  balls.* 

“  The  wreath  was  kindly  and  promptly  under¬ 
taken  by  Adah,  and  whilst  I  kneeled  on  the  floor 
beside  her  to  look  and  learn,  Mr.  Merivalc  took  a 
seat  near  us,  thus  trespassing  upon  the  side  of  the 
room  tacitly  prohibited  to  gentlemen — that  of  the 
bonnet  wares.  Adah  looked  lovely  as  Namouna, 
and  no  doubt  sweeter,  with  her  little  white  fingere 
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twining  themselves  among  the  flowers,  and  her 
large  soft  eyes  expressing  her  enjoyment  in  her 
graceful  task.  She  had  now  learned  to  speak  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  to  Mr.  MerivaJe,  and  listened 
with  eager  interest  while  he  explained  something 
of  the  pretty  lore  which  has  since  found  so  many 
votaries  among  the  fanciful  and  the  refined — the 
language  and  sentiments  of  flowers. 

“  The  garland  was  completed,  and  with  faultless 
taste  and  skill.  I  tried  it  on,  amidst  the  flattering 
exclamations  of  the  sisters  and  the  mock  compli¬ 
ments  of  Mr,  Merivale.  Encouraged  by  the  play¬ 
fulness  of  the  august  professor,  I  begged  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  returning  hiB  admiration,  and  he  unresist¬ 
ingly  allowed  me  to  set  the  wreath  upon  the  piled 
up  mass  of  his  rich  dark  hair.  While  Miss  Urania 
laughed  her  loudest,  and  Mr.  Merivale,  folding  his 
arms  and  looking  comical,  said  something  about 
Petrarch,  MisB  Rachel  hurriedly  exclaimed,  ‘Bless 
us,  here  is  Miss  Elenora  Brown ! ’  And  sure 
enough,  we  all  caught  the  black  eyes  of  Miss  Ele¬ 
nora  Brown  flashing  upon  us  through  the  glass 
door — all  except  Mr.  Merivale,  who  was  too  much 
occupied  in  Bnatching  the  wreath  from  his  head 
and  dropping  it  into  a  bandbox  which  stood  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  The  well-cut  lip  of  the  young 
lady  had  a  rather  unpleasant  curl  as  she  received 
with  transcendent  loftiness  his  confused  bow,  and 
then  turned  to  the  book-shelves. 

“  ‘  Anything  new,  Miss  Urania  ?’  she  asked. 

“The  last  supply  of  books  was  fussily  produced, 
but  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  beauty  could  not  be 
suited — not  even  by  the  last  Waverley  novel.  ‘  It  is 
said  to  be  a  lamentable  falling  off,’  observed  she  ; 
*  not  worth  reading.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Me¬ 
rivale  V 

“  ‘  That  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  falling  off,’  return¬ 
ed  he ;  ‘  yet  still  worth  reading,  if  only  because  it 
affords  the  melancholy  interest  of  tracing  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  master  mind.* 

“  Miss  Elenora  made  some  remark,  intended  to 
be  very  piquant  and  pointed,  about  liking  neither 
to  observe  a  superior  mind  declining  nor  descending, 
and  then  approached  Miss  Rachel’s  dominion.  ‘  I 
called  to  make  a  complaint  about  my  bonnet,  Miss 
Rachel,’  said  she  j  *  I  think  the  inside  trimming 
anything  but  becoming;’  and  she  turned  her  classic 
face,  smooth  and  fair  enough  to  bear  the  trial  of 
any  glare  of  light,  full  towards  the  window  and 
Mr.  Merivale.  Unfortunately  the  professor  had 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  bandbox.  Miss  Rachel  appeared  not  a  little 
amazed  and  chagrined,  protesting  that  she  had  tried 
to  make  the  bonnet  perfectly  Bweet,  and  that  Miss 
Elenora  looked  perfectly  beautiful  in  it. 

“ s  I  do  not  object  to  the  style  or  the  make ;  it  is 
the  colour  I  mean,’  replied  the  belle.  ‘  Some  co¬ 
lours  are  much  more  becoming  to  me  than  others. 
Have  you  not  observed  it,  Mr.  Merivale  7  You  are 
a  man  of  observation.’ 

“  ‘  If  there  is  any  one  more  so  than  all  others, 
it  is  that  in  which  you  appear  at  present,*  he  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  profoundly  polite  bow. 


\  “  ‘  I’m  sure  you  can  wear  anything.  Miss  Ele- 

j  nora,  no  matter  how  trying,’  said  Miss  Urania. 

|  “‘Oh,  pray,  don’t  be  so  overwhelming!’  ex- 

\  claimed  the  beauty.  ‘  Let  me  try  the  colours  in 
this  box.’  She  did  so,  and  could  make  no  Belec- 
>  tion  she  liked  better  than  Miss  Rachel’s;  and  de- 
I  ploring  the  misfortune,  she  turned  to  go.  Mr. 
;  Merivale  arose  from  his  seat  and  made  another 
;  profound  reverence.  Miss  Elenora  held  the  door 
in  her  hand,  evidently  expecting  that  he  would 
attend  her;  and  then  her  eyes  dilated  and  flashed 
as  she  drew  it  rather  too  emphatically  after  her. 
Miss  Urania  raised  her  hands  and  compressed  her 
;  lips,  the  manifestation  being  intended  for  her  sister 
alone,  and  both  nodded  as  if  it  was  a  decided 
thing  that  Mibb  Elenora’s  claims  were  null  and 
void. 

“  ‘  Dear  me,’  said  Miss  Rachel,  ‘  if  I  were  rich 
I  would  give  up  trying  to  please  ladies  that  can’t 
be  pleased!’ 

“  ‘  If  I  were  rich  I  would  read  my  own  books, 
and  not  submit  them  to  be  criticized  by  people  that 
are  too  particular,’  rejoined  Miss  Urania. 

“  ‘  If  I  were  rich  I  would  give  up  school,’  said 
I,  energetically,  ‘  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  ex¬ 
aminations  except  going  to  the  balls.’ 

“  *  And  what  would  you  do  ?’  asked  Mr.  Meri¬ 
vale,  turning  to  Adah. 

“  ‘  I  would  go  to  school,  and  never  think  about 
the  balls,’  said  she,  smiling. 

“  *  And  what  would  you  each  call  being  rich  V 
he  inquired. 

“  ‘  Having  five  thousand  dollars,’  said  Miss 
Rachel. 

“‘Tut,  sister — ten  thousand  you  mean!’  said 
Miss  Urania,  looking  rather  ashamed  of  the  limited 
ambition  of  her  sister. 

“‘Having  so  much  money  that  I  never  could 
spend  it  all,’  was  my  estimate. 

“‘I  have  always  been  so  poor  that  I  don’t  know 
what  is  much  or  little,’  said  Adah,  reaching  for¬ 
ward  to  take  the  wreath  from  the  bandbox. 

“Mr.  Merivale  anticipated  her,  and  drew  out 
with  it  a  sheet  of  paper,  closely  scrawled  over 
with  what,  from  its  irregular  lines,  seemed  to  be 
verses.  ‘  A  poetical  tribute  to  your  charms,  Miss 
Urania,  doubtless  7’  said  he. 

“  ‘  La,  me,  Mr.  Merivale,  how  can  you  ?  As  if 
any  one  would  think  worth  while  to  write  poetry 
to  me !’ 

It’s  a  copy  of  Adah’s,  or  a  composition,  or 
something,’  said  Miss  Rachel;  ‘  isn’t  it,  Adah!  I 
saw  her  scribbling  at  some  such  a  paper  this  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  birds  were  up.’ 

“  *  Then  I  must  read  it,’  said  Mr.  Merivale, 
opening  the  paper;  but  Adah  turned  pale,  and 
held  out  her  hands  so  imploringly  that  ho  folded  it 
again. 

“‘That’s  right,  Mr.  Merivale,’  returned  Mies 
Urania ;  ‘  let  us  hear  it,  or  we  will  think  she  is 
rogue  enough  to  be  carrying  on  a  clandestine  cor¬ 
respondence.’ 

“‘Not  without  her  permission,’  said  he — so 
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gently,  that  Adah  looked  up  through  the  tears 
which  filled  her  eyes,  drew  back  her  hands  and 
stood  irresolute. 

She  will  let  me  read  it,  I  know,’  said  I,  full 
of  school-girl  sympathy  at  the  threatened  detec¬ 
tion  of  blots,  false  punctuation,  and  perhaps  other 
perpetrations  still  less  venial. 

**  Mr.  Merivale  gave  up  the  paper,  and  I  com¬ 
menced  reading.  I  was  right  in  my  conjectures  of 
its  deficiencies  in  scholar-craft.  Its  chirography  was 
unformed,  and  Lindley  Murray’s  four  grand  divisions 
were  treated  lawlessly,  all  ofthemj  yet  the  language 
was  eloquent,  the  rhythm  melodious,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  was  fresh,  moving,  heart-inspired  poetry. 

“  ‘  Give  me  that  paper,’  said  Mr.  Merivale,  be¬ 
fore  I  was  half  through — hurrying  on,  I  confess, 
as  fast  as  possible,  for  I  had  not  yet  learned  to 
value  the  poet’s  art.  He  read  to  himself,  his  broad 
brow  grew  more  and  more  expansive,  his  lip  more 
and  more  compressed  ;  and  after  be  had  apparently 
finished,  he  sat  for  several  minutes  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  paper.  He  then  looked  intently  at 
Adah,  pushed  back  her  hair  with  the  systematic 
clumsiness  of  an  arrant  craniologist,  as  he  was, 
and  without  appearing  to  sec  her  confusion  or  our 
surprise,  he  walked  off  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

“  Shortly  after  this  my  friends  entered  me  as  a 
regular  boarder  at  the  seminary,  and  on  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  my  little  room,  I  found  it  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  receive  a  second  inmate,  who  was  hourly 
expected.  When  she  did  arrive,  who  should  it  be 
but  Adah!  She  had  a  word  to  confide  to  me — that 
Mrs.  D  ■  (our  principal)  had  been  written  to 
from  Boston  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  remittance  to  pay  all  her  expenses  for  a 
year,  which  was  to  be  repeated  until  her  education 

was  finished;  that  Mrs.  D - did  not  know  whom 

it  came  from,  Miss  Urania  and  Miss  Rachel  could 
not  possibly  guess,  and  Miss  Urania  thought  it  very 
romantic  and  mysterious.  For  her  part,  Adah  her¬ 
self  had  her  own  conjectures;  she  had  heard  her 
mother  say,  when  she  was  a  little  child,  that  her 
father  had  been  wronged  out  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  somebody  in  Boston,  and,  no  doubt,  that 
person  was  doing  this  to  make  restitution,  which 
seemed  perfectly  natural — she  had  heard  of  people 
doing  very  odd  things  from  being  troubled  in  their 
conscience.  Also,  she  had  an  uncle,  her  mother’s 
uncle,  who  used  to  live  somewhere  about  Boston 
or  Nantucket,  an  old  sea-captain— it  might  be  he; 
though  why  should  he  not  make  himself  known  ? 
Adah  wa9  quite  satisfied  with  either  supposition. 

“  The  firBt  year  passed  with  little  incident. 
Adah  devoted  herself  with  conscientious  diligence 
to  her  studies.  She  never  joined  in  the  stolen 
frolics  and  schemes  of  mischief  popular  among  our 
young  companions,  yet,  through  her  delicacy,  her 
gentleness,  and  her  self-denying  generosity,  she 
became  the  favourite  of  the  school.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  she  had  taken  the  premium  which  en¬ 
titled  her  to  enter  the  highest  class.  Mrs.  D 
reported  her  improvement  to  the  Boston  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  another  year  was  provided  for. 


t(  Her  mind  now  developed  rapidly,  and  required 
richer  food  than  the  crude  contents  of  the  lesson 
books.  Miss  Urania  offered  her  the  use  of  the 
library,  but  Mr.  Merivale,  *  our  beau,’  urgently 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  select  for  her  from  his 
own,  and  Miss  Urania  deferred  to  his  judgment. 
I  usually  accompanied  Adah  on  her  visits  to  her 
two  old  friends,  which  were  made  at  regular  pe¬ 
riods,  and  we  seldom  went  there  that  Mr.  Meri¬ 
vale  did  not  drop  in.  Miss  Rachel  hinted  that 
none  of  ’Rama’s  gentlemen  visitors  were  so  sus¬ 
piciously  attentive.  Then  he  would  deliver  long 
discourses  to  Adah  upon  the  books  he  had  recom¬ 
mended,  and  would  question  her  ahd  listen  to  her 
opinions,  all  of  which  was  very  unprofitable  and 
tedious  to  me,  who  much  preferred  listening  to  the 
occasional  whispers  of  Miss  Urania  about  important 
somethings  concerning  certain  persons. 

tl  Adah  now  began  to  receive  letters  from  her 
unknown  friend,  eloquent,  inciting,  affectionate 
letters,  full  of  beautiful  and  truthful  reflections 
upon  what  should  be  the  pursuits  and  aims  and 
aspirations  of  a  woman  endow.cd  with  a  high  moral 
and  intellectual  nature.  These  communications 
seemed  to  endue  her  with  a  mental  energy  that 
acted  like  inspiration.  Her  regular  lessons  be¬ 
came  trifles  to  her,  were  glanced  at  and  at  once 
impressed  upon  her  memory,  and  when  night  came, 
and  we  were  shut  in  our  own  little  room,  her  real 
study  would  begin.  The  *  last  letter’  was  unfolded 
and  re-read — and  each  one  of  them  had  its  era — as 
if  to  strengthen  her  efforts;  the  ponderous  octavos 
of  her  other  friend,  Mr.  Merivale,  were  opened, 
and  with  her  curls— which  were  always  falling  in 
her  way  —  thrown  back  from  her  face,  and  her 
cheek  glowing  with  the  intensity  of  her  thoughts, 
she  would  sit  wrapt  and  motionless,  like  a  statue 
of  a  young  Mnemosyne,  while  I  dozed  and  slept, 
and  waked  to  find  her  still  thinking  or  reading,  or 
gazing  out  of  the  window  where  there  was  nothing 
to  see  but  the  stars  or  the  grim  indefiniteness  of 
tree  tops,  and  nothing  to  hear  but  the  wind. 

“  To  know  who  was  this  mysterious,  this  gifted 
and  high-principled  friend,  had  become  an  object 
of  nervous  anxiety  to  Adah,  for  as  she  learned 
more  of  life  she  became  fully  aware  of  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  her  position.  Should  she  ever  see  him  t 
The  letters  had  internal  evidence  that  they  were 
not  written  by  a  woman.  And  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  her  when  her  school  days  were  over  ? 
For  my  part,  I  was  inclined  to  favour  the  original 
supposition  of  the  old  sea-captain,  and  I  fancied 
that  it  would  be  very  delectable  to  have  him 
coming  some  day  to  take  her  home  with  him  to 
Boston  or  Nantucket,  when  he  could  bring  her 
Japan  cabinets  and  all  sorts  of  ivory  and  feather 
fans,  and  queer-looking  porcelain  jars  and  manda¬ 
rins,  and  pictures  on  rice  paper ;  where  she  could 
flourish  in  Canton  crape  shawls  and  India  cash¬ 
meres,  and  gold-muslin  ball  dresses,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  everybody  would  envy.  But  Adah  only 
shook  her  head  and  tried  to  smile.  She  was  grow¬ 
ing  too  womanly  to  give  me  her  secret  thoughts. 
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“  The  second  year  drew  towards  its  close,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  quarter,  a  new 
prize  was  instituted  by  our  principal — one  for  lite¬ 
rary  composition  exclusively.  We  had  always  been 
exercised  in  that  *  branch,’  as  the  prospectuses 
have  it,  generally  displaying  our  wisdom  on  some 
given  theme  of  a  didactic  nature,  such  as  Patience, 
Prudence,  Industry  and  Virtue ;  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  we  were  to  be  left  to  our  own  suggestions. 
To  Adah,  the  time  of  decision  had  a  deeper  inte¬ 
rest  than  that  of  a  mere  trial  of  ability.  She  had 
received  an  intimation  that  she  might  possibly  then 
learn  something  more  of  her  unknown  friend. 

“  The  examination  arrived,  and  the  first  day 
passed  quietly  enough,  as  it  concerned  merely  the 
younger  classes  and  the  minor  branches.  But  the 
second  was  to  be  a  gala.  Then  the  young  ladies 
were  to  be  drilled  in  their  accomplishments,  and 
the  higher  prizes  were  to  be  awarded.  The  audi¬ 
ence  had  assembled,  when  our  stately  Mrs.  D - 

marshaled  us  into  the  gayly-decorated  school¬ 
rooms.  Adah  trembled  violently,  and  grow  almost 
as  pale  as  her  dress  of  spotless  white.  Almost 
equally  agitated,  or  rather,  very  much  flustered, 
though  only  through  curiosity,  I  watched  her  eyes 
as  they  glanced  hurriedly  over  the  company. 
There  were  many  strangers  present,  but  all  of 
them  had  marks  of  recognition  for  some  of  our 
companions;  and  there  was  not  one,  I  felt  satis¬ 
fied,  who  bore  any  resemblance  to  Adah’s  ideal  of 
her  mysterious  correspondent. 

“  At  the  upper  end  of  the  rooms  appeared  the 
committee  who  were  to  award  the  prizes.  Mr. 
Mcrivale  was  among  them,  and  his  first  bow  was 
for  Adah.  They  sat  around  a  table  covered  with 
the  premiums — various  volumes  in  glittering  bind¬ 
ings —  and  conspicuous  amidst  them,  the  usual 
highest  prize,  a  richly-chased  gold  medal  attached 
to  a  knot  of  pink  ribbons,  and  the  new  one,  which 
was  lying  on  a  white  satin  cushion — a  sparkling 
chaplet  of  wrought  silver,  representing  a  wreath  of 
myrtle. 

“Adah  soon  breathed  more  calmly, and  recover 
ed  her  roses.  She  bore  her  part  gracefully  and 
triumphantly.  Many  an  eye  followed  her  with  ad¬ 
miration,  for  Bhe  had  grown  exceedingly  beautiful, 
even  beyond  what  she  had  been ;  tall,  with  the 
most  rounded  and  elastic  of  slender  forms ;  a  skin 
which  gave  her  neck  and  arms  the  whiteness  and 
polish  of  turned  ivory,  and  a  countenance  incom¬ 
parably  lovely  in  its  blending  of  girlish  modesty 
with  the  thought  and  dignity  of  intellectual  woman¬ 
hood.  There  could  be  but  one  decision,  that  the 
gold  medal — the  possessor  of  which  was  presumed 
to  be  endowed  with  every  benefit  of  the  institution 
— should  be  hers. 

“The  vase  containing  the  articles  in  competition 
for  the  silver  wreath  was  at  length  opened  by  Dr. 

M~ - ,  the  venerable  president  of  the  college,  and 

an  exemplary  sophomore,  whom  Mrs.  D -  had 

considered  discreet  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
view  of  her  tender  flock,  was  deputed  to  be  reader. 
The  compositions  were  of  every  variety — stories 


abounding  in  heart-crushing  sentiment  and  sublime 
verbiage,  others  in  elaborate  naturalness,  epithets 
all  couleur  de  rose ,  and  other  pet  phraseology ;  es¬ 
says  ponderous  with  second-hand  morality,  and 
verses,  of  which  the  rhymes  Beemed  to  have  been 
strung  together  before  the  theses  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  on.  At  length  the  last  paper  was  drawn 
from  the  vase,  and  from  the  envelope  I  knew  it  to 
be  Adah’s.  She  started  and  coloured  deeply,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Merivale,  who  had  been  listening 
all  the  time  with  an  impassive  countenance  and 
eyes  half  closed.  It  was  a  charming  tissue  of 
prose  and  poetry,  the  prose  brilliant  with  spirited 
and  graceful  fancy,  the  verse  exuberant  in  fervid 
feeling,  bold  and  striking  thought,  and  musical  to 
the  ear  in  rich  and  faultless  harmony.  A  murmur 
of  applause  circulated  among  the  committee,  and 
Dr.M— ,  blandly  congratulating  our  principal  on 
the  success  of  her  experiment,  announced  that  the 
decision  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  last 
article.  He  opened  the  envelope  and  read  the 
signature  of  *  Adah  Merlyn.’ 

“  It  was  the  custom  of  the  occasion  that  each 
prize  should  be  passed  to  her  who  had  won  it  by 
a  parent  or  guardian,  or  some  privileged  relation, 
of  the  company.  As  Adah  rose  to  receive  hers,  a 
feeling  of  her  loneliness  seemed  to  come  suddenly 
over  her,  and  her  lip  quivered,’  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  few 
moments,  during  which  Mrs.  D— •  held  the  wreath 
in  her  hand.  Then  Miss  Urania,  who,  as  a  lady 
of  learning,  always  attended  the  examinations, 
stepped  consequentially  forward,  but  before  she 
had  sailed  many  paces  from  her  seat,  Mr.  Merivale 
had  caught  the  wreath  and  placed  it  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  head  of  Adah.  I  sat  close  beside  her,  and 
heard  him  whisper  a  few  words,  but  I  could  not 
catch  their  import,  and  the  next  instant  I  felt  Adah 
grasping  my  arm  and  saw  her  falling  back  fainting. 

“  There  was,  of  course,  a  hubbub.  ‘  What  sen¬ 
sibility!  the  excitability  of  genius!’  exclaimed 
some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  she  was  car¬ 
ried  from  the  room. 

“  Mrs.  D - soon  returned  with  the  report  that 

Miss  Merlyn  had  recovered,  and  the  distribution 
of  prizes  was  resumed.  Mr.  Merivale,  however, 
had  disappeared. 

“  Two  or  three  hours  passed  before  we  were 
dismissed,  and  when  I  returned  to  our  chamber, 
Adah  was  Bitting  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
which  rested  upon  an  open  letter  lying  on  the 
study  table.  I  recognized  the  autograph— it  was 
that  of  the  unknown  friend.  My  exclamation  at 
discovering  it  aroused  her,  and  at  my  question  as 
to  whether  I  might  read  it,  she  blushed,  smiled, 
and  drew  it  away.  There  was  something  in  this 
and  in  her  air  of  abstraction  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  Hitherto  she  had  always  allowed  me,  and 
me  alone,  to  read  her  letters.  A  servant  tapped 
at  the  door  to  know  if  Mibs  Merlyn  would  see  Mr. 
Merivale  in  the  drawing-room.  She  arose,  looked 
as  if  she  was  about  to  faint  again,  took  a  towel  in 
her  hand  for  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  was  going 
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out.  I  kindly  pointed  out  her  mistake,  and  then 
had  to  beg  her  not  to  brush  her  hair  with  Mrs. 

D - ’s  powder-puff,  nor  to  shake  my  ink  bottle 

for  her  extrait  de  rose .  At  last  she  was  gone,  and 
there  before  me  on  the  table  lay  the  forgotten 
letter.  From  the  distance  of  several  Bteps  1  could 
see  that  but  one  side  was  written  on,  and  that  at 
the  bottom  was  a  signature.  What  school-girl 
could  have  resisted  the  temptation  ?  I  must  look 
at  the  name,  and  I  did  so.  It  was  that  of 4  Henry 
Merivale !»  On  the  word  of  a  lady  I  did  not  read 
a  syllable  more. 

44 1  went  out  to  my  dressmaker’s,  and  to  make 
some  purchases*of  finery  for  the  ball  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  evening.  When  I  returned,  the 
whole  house  was  in  a  bustle  of  preparation.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  its  last  rays  were  tinting  with 
a  faint  crimson  the  transparent  crape  dress  with 
its  white  satin  trimmings,  and  the  little  white  slip¬ 
pers  which  Adah  had  laid  upon  her  bed.  Her 
luxuriant  hair  was  already  dressed  when  I  entered, 
and  she  stood  before  the  toilette  glass  trying  on  a 
magnificent  veil  which  floated  from  her  head  like 
a  mist.  She  dropped  it  as  she  turned  towards  me. 

tl  4  Why,  Adah,*  I  exclaimed,  4  are  you  not  going 
to  wear  your  silver  wreath  ?  And  where  under  the 
sun  did  you  get  that  veil  ?  From  the  old  sea  cap¬ 
tain  V 

44  I  have  never  since  seen  a  face  so  radiant  with 
happiness.  She  threw  her  arms  affectionately 
round  my  neck,  and  returned,  ‘Don’t  ask  any 
questions ;  you  will  soon  know  all  about  it,  Mary, 
dear*’ 

44  *  Just  answer  me  one,  Adah.  Whom  will  you 
open  the  ball  with  V 

44  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered, 
archly,  *  With  Mr.  Merivale.’ 

4t  *  Mr.  Merivale  dancing  at  an  examination  ball ! 
Ridiculous!’  And  then  I  remembered  Mr.  Meri- 
vale’s  name  to  the  letter,  and  the  mystery  deep¬ 
ened. 

44  Mrs.  D— —  now  came  in,  looking  full  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  speaking  with  peculiar  kindness  to  Adah 
— it  seemed  to  me  with  deference,  also.  If  this 
was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  silver  wreath,  I 
thought  one  might  be  excusable  to  court  it.  She 
soon  offered  to  assist  in  dressing  her — another 
wonder  to  be  commemorated. 

44  4  Don’t  wear  those  blue  ribbons,  Mary,’  said 


Adah ;  *  I  have  procured  these  white  ornaments 
for  you,  and  these  white  roses  for  your  hair.’ 

44 I  had  counted  upon  my  blue  ribbons,  but 
somehow  felt  constrained  to  obey. 

44 4  Do  you  remember  the  first  wreath  I  ever  made 
for  you?’  continued  she,  musingly.  4  It  is  very 
strange.’ 

“  4  Strange !  What  is,  Adah  ?  To  be  sure, 
everything  connected  with  you  is  strange.’ 

44  She  smiled  faintly,  and  for  a  moment  leaned 
her  cheek  against  my  head ;  and  then  she  resumed 
her  dressing,  with  a  touching  expression  of  half¬ 
tearful  seriousness  on  her  face. 

44  At  dusk  Mrs.  D - ■  entered  in  full  dress,  and 

silently  escorted  Adah  and  me  down  stairs.  Mr. 
Merivale  was  below,  and  drawing  Adah’s  arm 
through  his,  led  her  to  a  carriage  at  the  door. 

Mrs.D - followed  with  me  to  another— -a  strange 

proceeding,  I  thought,  us  the  ball-room  was  in  the 
house. 

44 4  Miss  Merlyn  is  going  to  be  married,  my  dear,’ 
said  Mrs.  D - ;  4 1  thought  it  best  not  to  discom¬ 

pose  the  young  ladies  by  announcing  it  until  after 
the  ceremony  should  be  over.’ 

44  We  were  handed  out  at  a  church  door.  Miss 
Urania  and  Miss  Rachel  were  waiting  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  each,  to  the  enduring  jubilation  of  the  former, 
attended  by  a  professor.  And  Adah  was  led  to 
the  altar  and  married  to  Mr.  Merivale — a  more 
serious  result  than  he  had  at  first  anticipated  from 
befriending  a  genius. 

44 1  opened  the  ball  as  Adah’s  substitute^the 
honour  being  hers  in  right  of  the  gold  medal,  I 
was  the  belle  of  the  room,  though,  as  I  afterwards 
had  reason  to  expect,  the  story  I  could  tell  about 
that  romantic  wedding  had  something  to  do  with  it.” 

44  But,  Mrs.  Allanby,  what  became  of  Adah  ?” 

44  She  is  one  of  your  own  centre-table  favourites, 
my  dear;  no  less  admired  for  her  graphic  nouvel- 
ettes  de  societe,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  her 
own  brilliant  social  and  intellectual  position,  than 
she  is  for  her  lofty  and  soul-teaching  poetry,  the 
inspiration  of  her  more  quiet  and  serious  hours.” 

44  And  the  two  old  maids  ?” 

44  Miss  Urania  became  a  bride  at  last,  that  of 
an  elderly  schoolmaster — verifying  a  consolatory 
adage  of  her  own,  ‘There’s  luck  in  leisure and 
Miss  Rachel  is  spending  a  happy  old  age  in  the 
home  of  Adah.” 
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IVIrS.  Nettleby,  wlio  had  of  late  behaved  to  Melmot 
with  far  more  kindness  than  she  was  accustomed,  had  so 
far  recovered  the  good  graces  of  her  master,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  her,  if  she  was  herself  willing,  in  his  ser¬ 
vice;  while  all  the  menial  offices  might  be  done  by  Torn 
Butley.  Accordingly  he  deputed  her  to  seek  them  a  com- 
foi table  mansion,  upon  a  small  establishment,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  to  which  they  were  so  much  attached. 

Mournful,  indeed,  is  the  task  ! — to  leave  a  spot,  endear¬ 
ed  by  the  most  tender  recollections  ! — the  happy  scene  of 
infant  delights,  rendered  doubly  dear  from  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  ever  recalled  !  Then  a  simple  wild-flower, 
hitherto  unobserved,  has  peculiar  attractions  ;  and  objects, 
till  then  passed  over  in  neglect,  arc  bedewed  with  a  tear 
of  susceptible  regret.  Bromley  felt  pangs  unutterable 
at  leaving  a  habitation,  where  every  object  reminded  him 
of  the  tenderest  ties; — here  the  clustering  Woodbine  form¬ 
ed  a  fragrant  shelter  from  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  On 
the  bench  beneath  its  shade  it  was  that  the  lovely  Frances, 
abandoning  all  for  the  sake  of  the  man  of  her  aflection, 
forsook  the  paths  of  rectitude.  In  the  adjoining  meadow 
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was  sheltered  the  old  ewe,  which  had  been  preserved,  at 
the  expence  ol  many  tears,  when  a  new-shorn  lamb,  from 
the  merciless  hands  of  the  butcher ;  and  daily  upon  the 
currant-bush,  that  grew  beneath  the  parlour  window, 
perched  a  taine  linnet,  which  had  been  attracted  by  her 
bounty.  Objects  so  attractive  filled  his  bosom  with  regret, 
and  his  eyes  with  tears;  and  Bromley,  taking  his  nephew 
by  the  hand,  hurried  from  the  spot  which  he  no  .longer  dar¬ 
ed  to  call  his  own.  * 

The  house,  or  rather  cottage,  selected  by  Mrs.  Nettleby> 
though  answering  fully  the  purpose  of  their  economical  plan, 
wore  at  first  an  air  of  penury  that  sensibly  shocked  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Bromley,  who  yet  struggled  with  the  me¬ 
lancholy  which  oppressed  him,  lest  he  should  add  poignan¬ 
cy  to  the  grief  of  Melmot,  who  hung  his  head  in  silent 
regret.  A  few  days,  however,  reconciled  them  to  the 
change,  and  restored  them  to  that  tranquility,  of  which  the 
Earl’s  revenge  had  for  a  while  deprived  them;  and  what 
rendered  their  new  residence  still  more  pleasant  to  MeJniot, 
was,  that  from  the  back  window  of  the  uppermost  cham¬ 
ber,  he  could,  when  the  wii>d  waved  the  impeding  trees, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  white  chirnnies  that  rose  from  the 
.house  occupied  by  his  Maria,  and  this  roorp  was  eagerly 
•  chosen  from  all  others  (five  in  number)  for  bis  bed-room. 

Mr.  Bromley,  indulging  the  pensivencss  of  bis  own  re¬ 
flections,  foreboie  to  deprive  his  nephew  pf  ifm  gratifica¬ 
tion,  small  and  precaiious  as  it  was;  and,  fortunately  for 
Melmot,  a  north  wind  for  the  first  week  he  occupied  his 
attic  apartment  presented  him  continually  with  a  view  of 
the  object  of  his  most  fervent  admiration.  As  soon  as  they 
were  settled  tolerably  to  their-comfort  in  iheir  new  mansion, 
they  wandered  to  Mrs.  Williams’s,  who  had  so  far  recov¬ 
ered  her  health  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up,  and  partake  of  the 
simple  repast  prepared  by  her  pretty  daughter.  During 
•this  interview,  she  gave  agreeable  to  her  former  promise, 
the  history  of  her  life. 

“  I  was,”  said  Mrs.  Williams,  “  the  only  child  of  an 
opulent  tradesman  iu  London.  My  mother  dying  before  I 
had  attained  my  eleventh  year,' caused  me  to  be  put  to  a 
boarding-school,  of  some  eminence,  a  few  miles  from  town. 
1  was  there  instructed  in  every  fashionable  accomplish- 
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theft  t,  ahd  had  the  happiness  to  find,  on  my  return  home  at 
every  vacation,  that  ftiy  father  thought  me  much  improved. 
He  was  the  senior  partner  of  three,  who  Were  engaged  in  a 
very  extensive  way  ;  the  youngest  of  whom,  Mr.  Graham, 
(>aid  pie,  youtig  as  I  then  was,  the  most  marked  atten¬ 
tion1— Thoughtless  ahd  Volatile,  though  not  entirely  deprav¬ 
ed,  I  rallied  his  assiduities  with  a  gaiety  that  made  him  con¬ 
ceive  them  not  disagreeable  to  me,  ana  he  once  remonstra¬ 
ted  with  my  father  against  sending  me  again  to  school ;  at 
the  same  time  expressing  to  me  his  wish  of  making  me,  at  a 
proper  season,  his  wife.  This  I  for  the  present  declined, 
and  positively  declared,  that  the  method  he  could  take  to 
make  himself  disagreeable  in  my  eyes,  was,  by  urging  hiS 
request.  'At  length  I  laughed  him  into  obedience,  and  re¬ 
tired  unthinkingly  happy  to  school.  Alas!  how  foolishly 
do  girls  trifle  away  their  happiness  in  those  days  which  can 
never,  never  return ! — Edward  Williams,  the  brother  of 
my  governess,  about  this  time  returned  from  school,  and  re¬ 
sided  now  wholly  at  home,  waiting  till  his  father  could  placO 
him  in  some  eligible  situation.  He  was  but  a  year  older 
than  myself ;  tall,  handsome,  lively,  and  accomplished.  I 
had  often  seen  him  before,  but  was  not  then  ot  an  age  to 
notice  attractions,  which  I  could  now  no  longer  pass  over 
without  observation.  The  preference  he  always  paid 
me  over  all  the  school  girls,  flattered  my  little  vanity,  and 
made  me  exert  all  my  powers  to  appear  still  more  agreeable 
in  his  eyes. 

“  Edward  had,  from  the  advantages  of  his  education, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  belles  letters;  had  made  the 
Italian  poets  his  study,  and  was  deeply  read  in  Ovid,  from 
which  he  possessed  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  which  I  wa* 
wholly  ignorant ;  had  the  power  to  charm  me  with  his  rlie- 
totic :  he  made  love  by  rule;  and  what  I  fondly  believed 
to  be  inspiration,  was  merely  the  effect  of  much  study  and 
a  lively  imagination.  I  contrasted,  in  my  own  mind,  the 
difference  of  manners  between  Edward  Williams  and 
Geoige  Grahatn  : — the  latter  always  addressed  me  with  au 
air  of  gravity,  which  almost  took  from  it  that  tenderness 
he  really  felt ;  his  manner  was  cinbairassed,  and  he  never 
addressed  to  me  a  compliment  upon  n>y  personal  attrac¬ 
tions,  either  directly  or  by  implication.  Edward,  on  the 
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contrary,  always  flew  to  me  with  transport ;  rattled  out  a 
thousand  encomiums  on  my  charms;  and  repeated,  by  rote, 
all  the  scenes  of  those  tender  tragedies  where  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  youths  expire  under  the  cruelty  or  perfidy  of  their 
mistresses.  This  was  a. language  so  congenial  to  my  feel¬ 
ings,  that  I  yielded  to  the  delight  it  afforded  me,  and  gave 
him  my  promise  never  to  be  another’s.  I  imparted  to  him 
in  confidence  the  secret  of  Graham’s  attachment  to  me, 
and  asked  his  advice  how  I  should  evade  his  solicitation. 
This  intelligence  seemed  to  give  Edward  great  trouble,  and 
at  the  same  time,  I  believed,  stimulated  him  more  eagerly  to 
secure  me  to  himself.  I  easily  yielded  implicit  beliefto  whate¬ 
ver  he  proposed,  and  his  parents  seeming  to  encourage  an 
attachment,  took  from  it  all  appearance  of  impropriety. 

“  Receiving  at  this  time  a  mandate  to  return,  my  father 
wishing  me  to  preside  as  mistress  of  his  house,  I  wept  my 
hard  fate  in  the  arms  of  my  juvenile  lover,  who  exaspera¬ 
ted  almost  to  phrenzy,  vowed  destruction  on  himself,  un¬ 
less  I  would  consent  to  become  his  wife  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  my  father.  At  fir»t  I  was  startled  by  the  propo¬ 
sal;  but,  deluded  by  my  fondness  for  the  engaging  Edward, 
I  unhappily  consented,  and  we  were  united  at  the  parish 
church,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family.  As  we 
agreed  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  for  a  while,  until 
Edward  should  be  so  well  established  as  to  be  able  to 
claim  me  with  propriety,  I  returned  home,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  found  the  embraces  aad  encomiums  of  a  fond 
parent  irksome. 

,  “  I  now  perceived  I  was  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ad¬ 
miration  to  Graham,  whose  assiduities  pained  me.  Con¬ 
scious  of  my  own  duplicitly,  I  shrunk  Beneath  his  tender, 
penetrating  eye;  and  at  the  most  indifferent  address  from 
him,  felt  myself  overpowered  with  apprehensions  I  could 
not  conquer  or  avert.  His  person  was  too  attractive,  and 
manners  too  arqiable,  to  be  an  object  of  dislike  to  any  one; 
an  i  his  delicate  and  respectful  demeanour  towards  me 
gained  from  me  all  I  then  had  power  to  bestow — the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  si?ter. 

“  I  met  my  Edtvard  dailv  in  St.  George’s  Fields;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  a  female  friend,  who  pretended  to  in- 
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yits  me,  often  passed  weeks  at  my  governess’s  with  my  hus¬ 
band.  At  length  the  cloud  broke,  which  overwhelmed  me. 
Graham  declared  his  love  to  mv  father,  and  solicited  my 
hand.  Such  an  advantageous  offer  was  not  to  be  rejected, 
and  my  dear  deceived  parent,  with  tears  of  joy  and  exulta¬ 
tion  in  his  eyes,  declared  to  me  his  dcsjre  for  me  to  accept 
of  Graham’s  proposals.  Every  faculty  was  suspended  at  the 
terrible  shock,  and  I  sunk  on  the  floor,  crowded  with  sen¬ 
sations  till  then  unknown.  My  father  being  called  away  on. 
indispensable  business,  I  hastened  to  the  counting-house, 
where  Graham  was  writing,  and  entreated,  in  a  voice  hard¬ 
ly  audible,  a  moment’s  conference.  Hoping  to  receive 
from  my  lips  a  confirmation  of  his  happiness,  he  sprung 
from  his  seat,  and  followed  me  with  alacrity  to  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  where,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  I  supplicated  his 
foigivencss,  and  informed  him  of  my  indissoluble  engage¬ 
ment. 

“  Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  to  you  his  looks,  as 
he  regarded  me  with  a  mixture  of  agony  and  compassion 

that  cut  me  to  the  heart - ‘  Eliza,’  said  he,  his  manly 

voice  faltering  with  emotion,  ‘  you  have  undone  me ! — and 
much  I  fear  you  have  also  undone  yourself!  The  friends 
of  Edward  Williams  arc  indigent  and  avaricious;  and, 
be  assured,  your  supposed  fortune  \yas  the  object  that  at¬ 
tracted  them.  I  hear  Edward  is  himself  too  young  to  be 
influenced  by  such  motives.  But  now,  dearest  Eliza,’  and 
he  caught  me  distractedly  to  his  bosom,  ‘  you  must  learn 
all  the  horrors  of  your  fate.  The  concern  in  which  this 
house  is  engaged  has  totally  failed ;  owing  to  some  im¬ 
mense  losses  at  sea,  our  credit  is  shaken  to  the  foundation, 
and  we  must  inevitably  break.  I  hoped  with  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  fortune,  which  is  considerable,  to  have  saved  you  from 
the  impending  destruction  ;  but  you  have  fitally  put  it  out 
of  my  power.  Be  satisfied,  however,  that  no  pecuniary 
assistance  shall  ever  be  wanting  from  me;  and  fail  not  in 
every  hour  of  emergency  to  apply  to  me  for  assistance.’ 

“  He  wrung  my  hand,  and  quitted  the  room.  Penetrated 
to  the  heart  by  his  generous  and  disinterested  affection,  I 
remained  without  power  of  motion;  and  now  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  a  heart  I  had  vainly  trifled  witiir 
to  gratify  the  transient  impulse  of  an  ill. founded  passion  $ 
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for,  to  my  shame  and  horror,  I  found  that  Edward  no  lin¬ 
ger  held  the  first  place  in  my  esteem.  The  conflict  of  my 
mind  produced  a  dangerous  fever,  during  which  the  dock¬ 
et  was  struck,  and  all  our  effects  were  consigned  tt>  public 
sale. 

“  Graham  went  to  reside  with  his  mother  in  Scotland, 
and  at  his  departure  presented  me  with  fifty  guineas.  My 
father,  with  the  money  allowed  him  by  his  creditors,  retired 
to  a  cheap  lodging  at  Hackney;  and  with  our  little  capital, 
Edward  and  myself  took  a  small  shop  in  the  haberdashery 
line,  near  H - .  This,  for  a  time,  seemed  likely  to  suc¬ 

ceed,  and  we  were,  with  our  trilling  profits,  enabled  to  assist 
my  father,  who  kindly  forgave  mv  imprudent  conduct.  1 
endeavoured  to  fix  my  affections  upon  Edward,  who  really 
loved  me,  but  was  too  light  and  volatile  to  attend  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  punctilios  that  universally  engaged  the  heart  of 
a  woman.  Disappointed  in  my  biilliant  expectations,  and 
smaitmg  under  the  severity  of  conjugal  indifference,  I  treat¬ 
ed  mv  husband  with  a  petulance  his  impatient  disposition 
could  ill  brook,  and  constant  altercations  were  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Naturally  Vindictive  and  jealous,  Edward  allii- 
buted  my  coldness  towards  him  to  my  affection  for  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  tny  whole  life  was  embittered  with  his  reproaches. 
The  injustice  of  his  accusations  ffor  I  had  learned  from 
himself  that  Graham  had,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  married  an  amiable  young  lady,  with  whom  he 
enjoyed  the  greatest  domestic  felicity,  and  had  entirely 
ceased  to  regard  the  capricious,  indiscreet  girl,  who  had 
once  been  the  object  of  his  most  tender  and  generous  at- 
IdchincntJ  roused  me  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment, 
and  1  rashly  Swore  never  again  to  inhabit  the  same  mansion 
with  him.  This  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  from  him,  1  put  in  execution,  appropriating 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  ot  a  few  valuable  tiinxcts, 
fhat  were  left  rt>e  by  my  mother,  to  tny  maintenance. 

“  Edvyard,  soon  after,  through  the  interest  of  a  friend, 
obtained  a  commission,  and  syent  to  Gibraltar,  wheie  he 
teceived  his  death  in  an  engagement,  just  about  the  period 
of  my  giving  life  to  my  Marla.  The  shock  ol  this  intel¬ 
ligence  threw  me  into  such  a  dangerous  Way,  that  both  my 
lile  and  that  of  the  child  were  detpaired  of,  The  afljic- 
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tiop  of  my  mind  exceeded  all  expression.  I  accused  my- 
felf  as  the  cause  of  Edward’s  death;  attributing  it  solely  to 
my  unkind  treatment  that  he  thus  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage 
of  war,  in  the  ??d  year  of  his  age. 

“  I  retired  into  this  epuntry  upon  the  annuity  I  was  so 
recently  and  unhappily  entitled  to,  and  being  just  then  of 
age,  I  received  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  had  been  left 
for  me  at  my  mother’s  death.  Hence  I  devoted  myself  en¬ 
tirely  to  my  child  ;  nor  could  1  ever  banish  from  my  mind 
the  uneasy  reflections  my  early  indiscretion  created. 

Mrs.  Williams  here  ceased;  and,*  it  being  then  late,  Mr. 
.Bromley  and  his  nephew  were  obliged  to  return  home. 

On  their  return  home,  Melmot,  with  all  the  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  of  youthful  heat,  untainted  by  the  pernicious  maxims 
of  libertinism,  confessed  to  Mr.  Bromley,  his  affection  for 
Maiia.  The  unrelaxed  gravity  of  his  uncle’s  looks;  how¬ 
ever,  alarmed  him;  and,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  he 
Solicited  his  indulgence  and  intercession. 

Mr.  Bromley  affectionately  took  his  hand - “  My  dear 

boy,”  said  he,  “  I  pity  you - 1  acknowledge  the  virtues 

of  Maria  ;  but  you  are  yet  too  young  to  have  fixed  your  af¬ 
fections  permanently  upon  any  object;  ’tis  only  the  suscep. 
tibility  of  your  heart  that  leads  you  into  this  mistake.  Bu¬ 
ried  in  this  obscurity,  Maria  is  as  yet  the  only  girl  you  have 
conversed  with.  Her  person  is  pleasing,  and  her  manners 
engaging,  and  you  think  that  you  love  her:  but,  believe 
me,  Melmot,  when  you  enter  into  life,  you  will  meet  with 
women  whose  beauty  and  brilliant  talents  will  enchant  you, 
and  make  .you  wonder  how  you  could  entertain  a  thought  of 
the  simple  rustic !” 

Melmot  seemed  to  struggle  with  his  resentment,  till  Mr. 
Bromley  had  ceased  to  speak;  then,  finding  it  vain  to  sup¬ 
press  his  indignant  feelings,  lie  replied — 

“  And  is  it  from  you,  Sir,  I  hear  such  arguments  ?  Is  it 
you  who  would  drive  me  into  that  sphere  ot  life,  where  my 
senses  might  be  dazzled  by  splendid  accomplishments  and 
borrowed  charms? — or,  if  intrinsic,  how  dare  I,  of  humble 

fortune,  birth  ig - .”  Ignominious  he  would  have  said, 

but  the  dejected  look  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  checked  him;  and,  reclining  his  head,  while  his  cheek 
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glowed,  a  scalding  tear  escaped  from  his  eye,  and  rollti 
not  imperceived  to  the  ground.  Resuming  his  subject 

he  said - “  Could  /  dare  aspire  to  objects  so  exalted  i 

Would  they  not  despise  the  presumptuous  boy,  who  couh 
basely  neglect  humble  merit,  and  happy  mediocrity  ?  ] 

could  not  do  it,  Sir.  Maria  is  calculated  for  me, — anc 
Maria  I  love !" 

“  As  he  turned  aside,  to  conceal  his  distress,  Mr.  Brom¬ 
ley  tenderly  embraced  him - “  Dearest  Melmot,  I  admire 

your  sentiments,  and  grieve  that  I  must  oppose  them _ 

But  teflect ;  our  pittance  is  small  ;  that  of  Maria  still  less; 
for,  at  the  death  ol  her  mother,  the  annuity  allowed  by  Go¬ 
vernment  must  cease,  and  the  income  she  inherits  from  her 
mother  also  is  discontinued;  the  little  saving  she  has  made 
musttherelorebc  her  all;  and  could  you  be  selfish  enough  to 
drag  a  woman  you  pietcnd  to  love  into  all  the  horrors  of 
wretched  penury,  think  what  would  he  your  feelings,  to  be¬ 
hold  a  family  ot  lovely  infants  needing  even  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  you  have  not  in  your  power  to  procure  them." 

“  We  can  work,  Sir,  cried  Melmot,  exultingly." 

*'  I  suppose  so,”  said  Mr.  Bromley,  diily;  “  and  it  must 
be  a  pleasing  reflection  to  you,  that  you  have  married  Ma¬ 
ria — to  make  a  slave  ot  her.  You  have  admired  the  white¬ 
ness  of  her  hands,  the  beauty  of  her  shape,  and  the  purity 

of  her  manners ! - would  you  have  her  hands  defiled,  her 

shape  and  figure  coarsened  by  labour,  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  manners  corrupted  by  the  society  which  she  must  then 
be  exposed  to  ?’’ 

Melmot  bit  hislips,and  looked  greatly  disconcerted. - - 

“  You  have  endeavoured,  Sir,”  said  he,  with  spnit,  “to 
place  it  in  the  most  degrading  point  of  view.  But  pardon 
me,  if  I  express  it  as  my  opinion,  that  no  hands,  however 
fair,  can  be  defiled  by  honest  industry;  no  person  so  deli¬ 
cately  formed,  that  can  he  injured  by  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
a  wife  and  mother;  and  with  rcgaid  to  society,  no  person, 
however  lowly  their  station,  need  associate  with  the  infa¬ 
mous  and  depraved.” 

Transported  with  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Bromley  cast  on  him 
a  look  of  ineffable  delight. — “  l’aidon  me,  Melmot,”  said 
he,  tenderly,  “  that  I  have,  to  know  your  principles,  put 
you  to  this  painful  trial  ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  boy,  you 
shall  not  go  without  your  icward.  Restrain  your  gratitude 
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till  I  have  made  you  acquainted  with  my  intentions.  How¬ 
ever  laudable  your  opinions,  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
put  them  into  practice.  While  there  are  so  many  resources 
by  which  a  young  man,  with  a  good  education  and  unblem¬ 
ished  character,  may  earn  a  genteel  subsistence,  it  would  be 
improper  to  degrade  him  by  placing  bun  on  a  level  with 
those,  who,  not  possessed  of  such  advantages,  honestly  and 
industriously  support  themselves  and  families,  and  become 
useful  members  of  the  community  : — -there  arc  plenty  such; 
but  to  a  mind  naturally  intelligent,  and  habitually  refined, 
such  a  situation  must  be  irksome.  When  you  aie  eighteen, 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  obtain  a  genteel  and  lucrative 
situation  for  you,  in  which,  by  diligence  and  propriety  of 
demeanour,  you  may  iu  a  short  time  acquire  an  independent 
competency.  Marta  shall  then,  if  Iter  mother  is  agreeable, 
be  your’s.  But  you  must  now  promise  to  think  no  more  of 
an  immediate  union  ;  on  which  condition  only  I  engage  to 
plead  your  cause.” 

Me  extended  his  arms  for  the  enraptured  Melmot,  who 
threw  himself  into  them,  and  wept  bis  gratitude,  promising 
obedience  to  every  implied  article. 

As  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  his  uncle,  Melmot  flew, 
with  the  swift  wings  of  an  enraptured  lover,  to  his  mistress, 
and  at  her  feet  implored  a  confirmation  of  his  happiness. 
She  heard  him  with  an  assenting  smile  ;  and  said,  that  the 
consent  of  her  mother  only  was  wanting  to  confirm  their 
mutual  felicity. — Melmot,  impatient  of  delay,  insisted  upon 
making  known  his  intention  immediately  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
He  accordingly  repaired  instantly  to  her  room,  wheie  Ins 
joy  received  a  severe  check  from  the  increased  illness  of 
her  appeal ance.  She  heard  his  proposals  with  composure, 
and,  with  infinite  exertion,  prepared  to  pronounce  ihe  aw¬ 
ful  fiat  so  ardently  desired  by  the  young  lovers. 

“  My  dear  child,’’  said  she,  addressing  Maria,  “  I  cannot, 
in  justice,  say  that  I  disapprove  of  the  object  upon  whom 
you  have  fixed  your  choice;  but  I  have  suffered  too  much 
It  out  the  imprudence  of  a  precipitate  maniage  to  suffer  my 
deaiest  girl  to  incur  such  a  dangerous  chance.  ‘  A  tran¬ 
sient  liking  is  olten  mistaken  for  a  real  passion;  as  it 
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is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  a  sudden  fancy  from 
the  result  of  a  sincere  and  settled  affection.  So  says  an  au¬ 
thor,  of  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  was  an  admirer.  Juvenile 
minds  are  so  apt  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuous  sug¬ 
gestions  of  then  imaginations,  that  it  requires  all  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  age  to  guide  them  from  the  dangers  they  would 
otherwise  incur.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  neither  the  male 
nor  female  chaiacter  can  be  perfcttly  stamped;  for  as  the 
women,  in  general,  shew  their  propensities  sooner  than 
men,  it  depends  greatly  upon  their  situation  in  life  whether 
those  propensities  are  called  into  action  ;  therefore,  al¬ 
though  an  enemy  to  solemn  engagements  of  any  kind,  I 
must  impose  one,  from  which,  1  think,  the  least  ill  conse¬ 
quences  are  likely  to  result.  Maria,  I  claim  your  sacred 
promise  never  to  marry,  or  enter  into  an  engagement,  before 
you  have  attained  your  twenty-first  year.  It  you  then  con¬ 
tinue  ycur  attachment  to  Melmot,  and  find  him  still  worthy 
o*  you, — may  heaven  bless  you,  as  I  now  do.” 

She  joined  their  hands  with  a  look  of  unutterable  affec¬ 
tion,  and  sunk,  exhausted,  on  her  pillow.  A  secret  chil- 
ncss  crept  through  his  every  vein  as  she  pronounced  the 
solemn  injunction,  while  a  thousand  apprehensions  of  dan¬ 
ger  flitted  across  his  imagination,  as  he  knelt,  clasping  the 
hands  of  Maria  and  Mrs.  Williams. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Bromley  gave  a  relief  to  their 
feelings  ;  and  the  satisfaction  he  evinced  at  hearing  the 
decision  of  Mrs.  Williams  imparted,  a  small  gleam  of  com¬ 
fort  to  his  dejected  nephew,  and  he  disclosed  to  them  his 
plans  for  Melmot ’s  future  establishment ;  as  also  the  satis¬ 
factory  account,  that  Lord  Morton,  had  quitted  Leskard, 
to  commence  his  grand  tour. — The  pleasure  this  afforded 
Mclinot  shone  on  his  countenance,  but  his  journey  to  Lon¬ 
don  contributed  to  inspire  him  with  afflictive  sensations ; 
even  Mrs.  Nettlehy  seemed  to  partake  of  the  horrors  that 
reigned  in  this  little  mansion,  and  expressed  the  most  lively 
regret  at  the  prospect  of  Melinot’s  departure,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  ensuing  week,  when  a  regular  correspon¬ 
dence  was  to  be  established  between  Maria  and  himself. 

The  bustle  of  preparation  for  a  time  seemed  to  absorb 
every  unpleasant  reflection  ;  and  every  day  that  he  visited 
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Marta  was  passed  in  the  anticipation  of  their  happiness 
when  no  longer  obliged  to  separate,  until  the  two  preceding 
his  journey,  imagination  presented  the  painful  idea,  that 
he  should  see  Maria  no  more  probably  for  many  long 
months ;  still  he  was  forced  at  night  to  tear  himself  from 
her,  and  returned,  oppressed  with  grief,  to  his  uncle;  who, 
seeing  the  conflict  he  endured,  tenderly  strove  to  case  his 
mind  by  prospects  of  future  felicity.  At  length  the  fatal 
morning  came  when  Melmot  was  to  take  leave  of  his 
Maria.  No  pillow  had  that  night  received  the  impression 
ol  his  head,  and  his  eyes,  almost  blinded  by  tears,  ached 
with  vainly  endeavouring  to  discern,  before  its  approach, 
the  glimmering  of  day.  No  sooner  were  the  yellow  streaks 
visible,  than  he  quitted  the  cottage,  and  flaw,  almost  un¬ 
knowingly,  across  the  lawn.  Maria  was  already  dressed, 
tor,  like  him,  her  night  had  been  passed  without  sleep. 
Putting  her  arm  within  his,  she  led  him  to  the  bench  be¬ 
neath  the  yew.  He  listened,  while  his  arm  fondly  encir¬ 
cled  her  waist,  to  her  artless  professions  of  love,  which  he 
reiterated  with  ardour.  Tokens  were  exchanged,  and  the 
fondest  endearments  mutually  passed  that  could  delight  the 
hearts  of  vouth,  innocent  and  virtuous  as  were  this  pair. 

Insensibly  were  the  hours  beguiled  till  the  clock  struck 
five,  and  in  another  hour  the  mail  was  to  pass,  in  which 
Melmot  was  todepait:  the  sound  vibrated  every  chord  of 
his  heart,  and  he  suffered  her  to  lead  him  almost  insensibly 
to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Williams  shed  tears  as  he  bade  her  an  affectionate 
and  respectful  farcwel ;  and  Maiia,  with  pale  cheeks  and 
a  heavy  heart',  reconducted  him  to  the  door.  Again  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his  throbbing  bosom, 
and  vowed  eternal  fidelity  :  and  his  reluctant  steps  bore 
hi  in  from  the  much-loved  spot,  his  head  and  heart  took 
tlu*  contrary  road. 

At  his  return  he  found  Mr.  Bromley  up,  and  Mrs. 
Nettlcby,  with  unexpected  politeness,  presiding  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Melmot  was  incapable  of  partaking  of  the 
meal  prepaied,  but  sobbed  out  his  love,  gratitude,  and 
affliction  on  the  neck  of  Mr.  Bromley,  who  summoned  his 
Utmost  foititudeto  support  with  becoming  serenity  the  nil- 
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affected  grief  displayed  by  his  loved  nephew.  They  then 
walked  to  the  road,  Torn  carrying  the  portmanteau,  of 
whose  pa i ent  Mehnot  had  previously  taken  leave;  himself 
having  leiteis  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Harley  and  Coun¬ 
sellor  Nesbitt,  either  of  whom  Mi.  Bromley  fondly  hoped 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  Mclmot  a  situa¬ 
tion,  having  wi  itten  to  those  gentlemen,  and  received  an 
answer  that  they  might  probably  be  of  set  vice  when  die 
young  man  arrived  ;  but  that  till  then  nothing  could  be 
done. 

After  bestowing  upon  Mclmot  a  thousand  blessings,  and 
(what  was  equally  necessary  in  London)  a  hundred  pounds, 
Mr.  Brotnley  again  embraced  him,  and  he  stepped,  unno¬ 
ticing  bis  fellow  passengers,  into  the  mail,  which  bore  him 
with  the  fleetness  of  six  horses  from  Leskard. 

On  his  retain,  Mr.  Bromley  met  Maria,  bathed  in  tcais, 
who  had  wandered  to  the  Park,  and  from  the  summit  oi  the 
lull,  theie  she  saw  the  coach  skim  along  the  road,  that  tore 
horn  her  almost  all  she  valued  upon  earth. 

Mclmot  proceeded  near  ten  miles  without  having 
once  intci changed  a  word  with  his  fellow  travellers,  who 
consisted  of,  an  old  officer;  a  middle-aged,  good-look¬ 
ing  man,  apparently  a  farmer ;  a  boy  about,  twelve  yeais 
of  age,  his  son ;  a  smart,  foppish  young  man  ;  and  a 
young  lady,  whose  deportment  shewed  her  to  be  above  the 
vulgar,  and  whose  reserved,  though  polite,  manncis  display¬ 
ed  her  sense.  Smarting  under  his  recent  loss,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Mclmot  felt  more  interested  in  viewing 
the  female,  than  in  attending  to  the  self-engrossed  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  men.  The  countenance  of  his  fair  companion 
was  not  beautiful ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  mildness 
and  sentiment  in  it  that  eminently  attracted  the  admiration 
of  Melmot;  and  lie  strove,  by  every  courtesy  that  the 
chance  of  travelling  put  in  his  way,  to  lender  himself 
agreeable.  The  young  man,  who  seemed  to  engage  all  the 
conversation  himself,  appealed  piqued  at  the  lady’s  inatten¬ 
tion,  determined  to  piovoke  her  by  studied  impertinence; 
and,  alter  gazing  at  her  rudely  for  some  time,  broke  silence, 
by  observing,  that  he  hoped  she  would  forgive  an  observa. 
tion  lie  could  not  help  making,  which  was,  that  she  strongly 
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resembled  Lucy  Townly,  a  girl  whom  bis  friend  Lord  Mo.'_ 
ioit  kept  in  high  style. 

The  lady  smiled,  carelessly,  as  if  she  thought  it  a  speech 
of  too  ridiculous  a  nature  to  resent ;  and  Melmot  gave  him 
a  look  full  of  contemptuous  resentment,  which  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  offended,  he  directed  his  impertinence  full 
at  Melmot,  saying — “  And,  by  your  looks,  Sir,  you  seem 
disposed  to  be  this  lady’s  champion.” 

“  When  a  woman  is  insulted,”  replied  Melmot,  ‘‘every 
man  of  feeling  must  be  her  champion.” 

“  Bravo!  my  hoy,”  cried  the  officer  ;  “  you  aie  a  biave 
little  fellow — I  admire  your  sentiments.” 

“  Sentiments !”  replied  the  other,  with  a  sneer.  “  I  sttp- 

f mse  the  young  gentleman  has  just  been  reading  some  of 
lis  mamma’s  romances.  I  recollect  my  Lord  Melfort 
told  me,  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  think  that 
every  woman  was  a  Lucietia,  and  that  every  man  who  dar¬ 
ed  to  speak  an  impious  word  in  her  presence  should  be  ex¬ 
pelled  society.” 

“  And  docs  he  think  otherwise  now  ?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“  Does  he  !”  said  the  fop  ;  ‘‘  to  be  sure  he  does.  Why, 
it  is  the  only  way  in  the  world  to  judge  of  a  woman’s  dis¬ 
position  to  talk  loosely  in  her  presence.” 

“  And,  pray,”  said  the  officer,  “  what  is  the  criterion  by 
which  yon  distinguish  her?” 

“  That,”  lesumed  the  other,  “  you  must  excuse  me  from 
revealing.  We  professors  of  the  art  have  our  standard; 
but  you  must  become  one  of  us  before  you  can  be  initiated.” 

“  I  fear,”  said  Melmot,  “  that  must  be  a  very  injudicious 
method  ;  as  it  is  very  likely,  upon  those  circumstances,  to 
take  ignorance  or  stupidity  for  modesty,  and  quickness  of 
apprehension  for  impudence." 

The  stopping  at  the  inn,  at  Taunton,  put  an  end  to  the 
conveisation  ;  and  as  the  young  lady  immediately  retired  to 
her  apartment,  Melmot,  not  c’nusing  to  submit  any  longer 
to  the  insolence  of  his  foppish  fellow-traveller,  repaired  to 
his,  and  theie  indulged  the  melancholy  sadness  the  rccol. 
jection  of  his  Maria  inspired. 
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In  the  morning  thev  proceeded  on  their.journey  ;  and  at 
M  -■!mot  was  of  a  very  forgiving  temper,  atm  the  stranger^not 
renewing  the  conduct  that  had  given  him  so  much  offence 
on  the  preceding  evening,  he  began  to  think  less  unfavour¬ 
ably  of  him,  and,  by  the  time  they  reached  Reading,  they 
were  tolerably  sociable.  At  Windsor  the  farmer  and  his 
son  got  out,  the  latter  being  to  be  placed  at  Eton ;  and  at 
Brentford  the  officer  was  set  down.  When  the  coach  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  the  young  man  seemed 
to  express  the  utmost  astonishment  that  Lord  Melfort  had 
not  sent  his  carriage;  pretended  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
the  streets  in  the  figure  he  then  was,  consequently  was 
obliged  to  call  a  hackney  coach,  into  which  he  threw  him¬ 
self,  and  ordered  it  to  drive  to  Berkley  Street ;  then,  nod¬ 
ding  familiarly  to  Melmot,  wished  them  a  good  day. 

Melmot  thinking  that,  as  the  gentleman  thought  it  im. 
proper  to  walk  the  streets  as  he  was,  although  much  more 
fashionably  equipped  than  himself,  it  might  be  equally  so 
for  him  ;  therefore  he  expressed  to  the  lady  his  intention  of 
staying  that  day  and  night  at  the  inn,  to  recover  from  tbq 
fatigue  of  travelling;  at  the  same  time  politely  expressing 
a  desne  to  know  her  residence,  She  smiled,  and  told  him, 
that,  in  London,  it  Was  a  question  which  females  of  cha¬ 
racter  could  not  with  propriety,  answer  to  strangers;  adding, 
that  she  lived  in  Westminstei ;  her  name,  however,  she 
thought  proper  to  suppress  ;  and  Melmot,  fearful  of  offend, 
ing,  forbore  again  to  interrogate  her,  and  only  said,  that  he 
hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  either  ac¬ 
cidentally  or  otherwise  during  his  stay  in  London,  They 
then  parted. 

To  those  who  have  never  been  in  this  immense  metropo¬ 
lis,  a  first  view  of  it  must  infallibly  create  sensations  ol  sur¬ 
prise  and  fear,  while  the  multiplicity  of  objects  contuse 
the  senses,  and  banish  from  the  mind,  for  a  while,  every 
idea  but  what  is  inspired  by  its  own  productions. 

Melmot  gazed  with  wonder  at  every  thing  ;  his  head 
grew  giddy  with  the  confusion  around  him,  and  he  sickened 
for  that  tranquil  and  nappy  retirement  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  secluded.  The  women  seemed  in  dress  and 
manners  so  far  different  from  Maria,  that  he  beheld  them 
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with  astonishment ;  and,  for  a  time,  knew  not  whether  to 
admire  or  dislike  them  ;  nor  could  he  in  the  multitude  that 
passed  his  window  during  the  day,  find  one  man  who  bore  a 
resemblance  to  his  regretted  uncle;  and,  as  we  always  owe 
to  absence  an  increased  veneration  lor  the  object  we  have 
lost,  he  began  to  think  that  those  he  had  left  behind  him  were 
the  only  beings  perfect  in  creation.  Fatigued  and  sick, 
he  returned  to  rest;  and,  in  his  sleep,  busy  fancy  presented 
him  with  scenes  for  a  while  deeply  regretted. 

In  the  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  willing  to  give  Mr. 
Harley  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  diligence,  he  made  his 
way,  with  some  little  difficulty,  to  Burlington  Street,  where 
he  learned,  to  his  incredible  astonishment,  that  none  of  the 
family  were  risen.  The  potter  desired  him  to  call  again  at 
twelve. 

Melmot  sauntered  about  the  streets,  as  well  as  he  could 
find  his  way,  till  the  appointed  hour,  when  he  returned  to 
Burlington  Street,  ana  was  admitted,  Mr.  Harley  being 
then  up.  As  soon  as  his  name  was  announced,  he  heard 
a  loud,  hoarse  voice  say — '“Shew  him  in  ;’’  and  Melmot  was 
ushered  into  a  spacious  and  elegantly  furnished  parlour. 
Presiding  at  the  table  sat  a  remarkable  plain  girl,  in  a  neat 
undress:  at  her  hand  lay  a  volume,  which  she  occasionally 
looked  into  until  the  cups  wanted  replenishing.  On  a  so- 
pha,  at  a  small  distance,  lolled  a  handsome  young,  man,  in  a 
chintz  dressing  gown,  who  seemed  almost  too  indolent  to 
read  a  newspaper  lie  held  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  side 
sat  a  beautiful  young  creature  playing  with  a  French 
Spaniel.  At  a  small  desk,  upon  which  were,  strewed 
an  immense  quantity  of  letters,  cards,  and  other  papers, 
sat  Mr.  Harley.  His  figure  was  graceful  and  Commanding, 
but  his  countenance  wore  an  air  of  austerity  that  marked 
him  high  in  office. 

At  the  entrance  of  Melmot  the  young  gentleman  half 
rose ;  Miss  Harley,  made  a  graceful  inclination  of  her  head, 
and  Marianne,  putting  down  her  lap  dog,  with  an  arch  look 
at  her  brother,  handed  Melmot  a  chair;  he  bowed,  but  de¬ 
clined  seating  himself ;  and  Mr.  Harley,  putting  down  his 
spectacles,  said — 

“  Sit  down— >sit  down,  young  man.’* 
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Melmot,  though  not  in  the  least  sheepish  or  awkward,  felt 
himself  abashed  at  this  strange  leceplion,  and  seated  himself 
with  his  eyes  cast  down  in  silence;  and  Miss  Hailey  pie. 
sented  him  with  a  cup  of  chocolate.  Mr.  Hailey  suiveyed 
him  with  a  stern  and  investigating  look,  and  made  a  few 
common  place  observations  on  the  weather,  season,  and  trav¬ 
elling  inconveniences;  which  Melmot  answcicd  with  re¬ 
spectful  timidity. 

A  servant  entered,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Percival 
Harvey.  The  sight  of  the  superscription  seemed  toievive 
him  Irom  his  inanity  ;  and  Marianne,  in  a  tone  of  tailleiy, 
said — “  Now,  I’ll  be  sworn,  that  comes  fiom  Susanna!'’ 

Percival  coloured  ;  Mr.  Harley  frowned;  and  Matianne 
declared,  she  must  go,  and  dress,  for  she  had  a  thousand 
visits  to  make.  Miss  Hjrley  also  arose,  and  accompanied 
her;  but  Percival  was  restrained  from  following  their  ex¬ 
ample  by  Mr.  Harley,  who  told  him  he  expected  his  com¬ 
pany.  The  young  man  sat  down  again  ;  but  it  was  evident 
his  mind  was  absent. 

Mr.  Harley  then,  addressing  Melmot,  said — “  I  learn,  Sir, 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Bromley,  that  you  are  his  nephew  ;  and, 
also,  that  it  is  his  desire  that  you  should  be  placed  in  some 
situation  where  you  may  earn  a  genteel  livelihood.” — Mcl- 
mot  bowed  assent.  Mr.  Harley  proceeded — “  He  is,  per¬ 
haps,  ignorant  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  procure  such  a 
one,  without  an  exorbitant  premium. ” 

“  My  uncle,  Sir,  designs  to  appropriate  two  hundred 
pounds  for  that  purpose,”  replied  Melmot,  colouring. 

“  I  know,  I  know,  young  man,  your  uncle  is  as  inexpe¬ 
rienced  as  voursclf.  But  I’ll  see  what  can  he  done.  I  have 
some  interest  with  Ministry,  and  will  do  all  I  can  for  you  ; 
and  while  your  arc  in  town  you  may  make  this  house  your, 
home,  at  least  till  you  are  in  some  department,  the  salary  of 
which  will  enable  you  to  support  the  expenceol  lodgings.” 

Melmot  was  about  to  express  his  gratitude,  but  Mr.  Har¬ 
ley  mteriuptcd  him  by  saying — “  Hold  your  tongue — l  want 
no  thanks:  many  will  he  as  ready  to  offer  good  as  I  am — 
Wait  till  you  icceive  the  .substantial  benefit.  And  now  Per¬ 
cival,  shew  Mr.  Melmot  the  town — I  shall  expect  you  both 
to  dinnei — You  may  go.” 
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Melmot  could  with  difficulty  suppress  a  smile  at  the  od¬ 
dity  of  Mr.  Harley’s  manner,  but  withdrew  along  with  Per- 
cival,  who,  with  much  kindness,  conduced  him  to  his  dres¬ 
sing-room  ;  and,  addressing  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 

said - “  Now  tell  me,  frankly,  Melmot,  do  you  not  think 

you  arc  come  among  a  set  of  strange  beijigs  ?  However,  I  will 
spare  your  blushes  on  the  occasion  ;  and,  as  I  believe  it  will 
be  your  fate  to  spend  much  of  your  time  among  us,  I  will 
fairly  give  you  a  family  picture,  which  consists  of  the  group 
you  saw  assembled  at  breakfast.  Under  that  mask  of  severi¬ 
ty  and  abruptness,  which  you  have  had  a  specimen  of,  my  fa¬ 
ther  conceals  a  heart  that  would  do  honour  to  his  sex,  were 
its  secret  recesses  explored ;  but  he  flies  frompublic  admira¬ 
tion  with  as  much  care  as  a  young  fellow  with  a  good  stock 
of  vanity  would  seek  it ;  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  can  heap  good  upon  a  person  unexpectedly,  without  their 
knowing  Irotn  what  source  it  proceeds.  I  should  not  won¬ 
der  if  you  yourself  experience  some  of  this.  But  recollect 
that,  however  wise  my  intelligence  may  have  made  you, 
the  least  appearance  of  consciousness  will  lose  you  his  favor 
for  ever. 

“  The  next  character  to  be  brought  on  the  tapis,  is  my 
sage,  sentimental  sister,  Jemima.  She  is,  you  perceive, 
plain  in  her  person,  sensible,  and  accomplished  ;  but  being, 
irom  that  very  reason,  my  father’s  favourite,  has  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  whatever  her  fancy  led  her  to  desire.  Agreeable 
to  this,  reading  is  her  only  delight;  and  the  romances  she 
devours  with  such  insatiable  avidity,  instead  of  proving 
wholesome  nutriment,  fly  to  her  head,  and  fill  it  with  such 
pernicious  vapours,  that,  really,  I  fear,  in  time,  her  brain 
will  be  injured.  Men  are  her  aversion,  having  never  met 
with  one  in  her  life  who  answers  the  description  daily  given 
in  her  favourite  productions  ;  and  I  much  fear,  through  an 
unhappy  pervasion  of  reason,  no  man  will  ever  be  blest 
with  one  whose  heart  is,  in  reality,  the  seat  of  every  aflec- 
‘tionate  sentiment. 

“  As  to  my  little  Marianne,  she  is  every  thing  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long.  The  men  adore  her  for  her  wit,  and  her 
gaicti  de  caur  ;  but  she  discards  more  lovers  than  would 
fill  an  ambassador’s  train  ;  her  fame  has  spiead  so  fur,  that 
the  beaux  of  the  present  and  last  century  pay  the  most  insidi- 
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ous  court  to  me,  merely  for  the  sake  of  my  pretty  sister. 
Nay,  it  was  but  yesterday  that  the  most  noble  Lord  Mount- 
morris  was  dismissed  in  a  hulT,  for  only  treading  on  the  foot 
of  Bijoux.” 

Melmot  laughed  heartily  at  Percival’s  pleasantry  ;  and, 

seeing  he  had  concluded,  said - “  And,  pray.  Sir,  why 

should  the  piece  be  ungraced  by  your  portrait  ?” 

“  Go,”  replied  Percival,  gaily,  “  that  can  hardly  be 
drawn  ;  for  I  art,  in  faft,  but  a  half-finished  soul.  I  fan 
as  you  see,  be  very  entertaining  when  I  take  the  pains.  Hut, 
really  it  is  so  unfashionable  to  endure  the  least  iatigue,  that 
I  scarcely  ever  meet  a  being  for  whom  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  put  myself  out  of  the  way.  In  truth,  I  don’t  think 
I  have  talked  so  much  for  this  week  past  as  I  have  done  this 
morning.” 

Melmot,  who  was  not  deficient  in  understanding,  or  the 
retort  courteous,  thanked  him  for  the  compliment  ;  adding 
that,  as  he  feared  too  much  exertion  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  he  would  return  home. 

“  But,  my  dear  fellow,”  cried  Percival,  '*  you  know  my 
father  said  I  was  to  shew  you  the  town  ;  and  we  dine  to-day 
at  4  o’clock,  in  consequence  of  a  party  to  tl;e  play*  which 
has  been  made  this  week.”  i 

“  No,  no,”  replied  Melmot ;  “  the  letter  you  received 
this  morning  contains  an  engagement  of  a  more  interesting 
nature  for  you ;  and  I  can  very  well  amuse  myself  at  the 
hotel  till  dinner-time,  when  1  will  certainly  obey  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  command.” 

**  Very  well,”  said  Percival,  with  a  sigh  ;  do  as  you 
please.  I  have  an  opportunity  ;  but  I  must  presently  mount 
guard;  so  return  to  your  hotel,  where  I  will  call  on  you, 
and  we  will  parade  St.  James's  Street  for  an  hour  or  two.” 

They  then  wished  each  other  a  good  morning  ;  and  as 
Melmot  paced  the  crowded  streets,  he  could  not  but  reflect, 
how  different  people  may  bo  found,  upon  acquaintance,  from 
what  their  first  appearance  seems  to  promise  ;  as  this  young 
man,  apparently  so  full  of  apathy,  and  so  insensible,  was, 
in  reality,  possessed  of  a  fund  ol  humour  and  intelligence; 
and  Melmot  found  himself  almost  insensibly  attracted  to 
esteem  the  whole  family. 

( To  be  ronlinued’in  our  nfxt.J 
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A  SIMPLE  TALE — .THE  GObD  DAUGHTER 
—AND  A  JREMO  VAL. 

Continued  from  .page  115. 

MRS.  Nettleby,  who  had  of  late 
■  behaved  to  Melmot  with  far 
more  kindness  than  she  was  accustom¬ 
ed,  had  so  far  recovered  the  good,  ‘gra¬ 
ces  of  her  master,  that  lie  determined 
to  retain  her,  if  yhe  Was  herself  willing, 
in  his  service  ;  while  'allthO  meHlal' 
offices  might  he  done  by^TomButley. 
Accordingly  he  deputed  her  to  seek 
them  a  comfortable  mansion,  upoll  a 
snffall  establishment,  as  pear  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  place  to  which1  ’  they  were  so 
much  attached.  ; 

Mournful,  indeed,  is  the  task  i— to 
leave  a  spot,  endeared  by  the  most  ten¬ 
der  recollections  ! — the  happy  scene 
of  infant,  delights,  rendered’dobbly  dear 
from  the  impossibility  of  their  being 
ever  recalled  1  Then  a'  simple  wild  flow¬ 
er,  hitherto  unobserved,  has  peculiar 
attractions  ;  and  objects,  till  then  pas¬ 
sed  over  in  neglect,  are  bedewed  with  a 
tear  of  susceptible  regret.  Bromley 
felt  pangs  unutterable  at  leaving  a  ha¬ 
bitation,  where  every  object  reminded 


him  of’  the  tenderest  ties  here  the 
clustering-  woodbine  formed  a  fragrant 
shelter  from  the  scorching  heat  of  sum- , 
mer.  .On  the  bench  beneath  its  shade; 
it  was  that  the  lovely. Frances,  abandon-1 
ipg  all  for  the  sake  .qf  theimpx  of  her 
affection,  forsook  the|patqs  of  rectitude. 
Tri  the  adjoining  ipea^ow,  was  sheltered 
the' old,  ewe,  which  had  been  preserved, 
at  the"  expense,  of  many  tears,  when  a 
new-shorn  lamb,  .from  the  merciless 
hands  ,of  jhe  butcher.;  And  daily  , upon 
the  .currant-bush,  that  grew  beneath  the 
parlor  window,  perched  a  t^me  linnet, 
which  had  l^een  attracied  by  her  boun¬ 
ty.  Objects  so  attractive  filled  his  bo¬ 
som  with  regret,  and  his  eyes  with  teavs ; 
and  Bfomley  taking  his  nephew  by  the 
hand,’ hurried  from  the  ,  spot  ,  which  he 
no  longer  dared  to  call  his  own. 

The  house,  orrather  cottage,  select¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Nettleby,  though  answering 
fully  the  purpose  of  their  economical 
plan,  wore  at  first  an  air  of  penury  that 
sensibly  shocked  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Bromley,  who  yet  atruggled  with  the 
melancholy  which  oppressed  him,  lest 
he  should  add  poignancy  to  the  giiefof 
Melmot,  who  hung  his  head  in  silent 
regret.  A  few  days,  however,  reconci¬ 
led  them  to  the  change,  and  restored 
them  to  that  tranquility,  of  which  the 
’earl’s  revenge  had  for  a  while  deprived 
them;  and  what  rendered  their,  new 
i-esidence  still  more  pleasant  to  Melmot, 
was,  tlipt  ftom  the  uppermost  chamber, 
he  pould,  when  the  wind  waved  the  im¬ 


peding  trees,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
white  chimnies  that  rose  from  the  house 
occupied  by  his  Marla,  and  this  room 
was  eagerly  chosen  from  all  others 
(five  in  number)  for  his  bed  room. 

Mr.  Bromley,  indulging  the  pensive¬ 
ness  of  his  own  rejections,  forbore  to 
deprive  his  nephew  of  this  gratification, 
small  and  precarious  as  it  was ;  and, 
fortunately  for  Melmot,  a  north  wind 
for  the  first  week  he  occupied  his  attic 
apartment  presented  him  continually 
with  a  view  of  the  object  of  his  most 
fervent  admiration.  As  soon  as  they 
were  settled  tolerably  to  their  comfort 
in  their  new  mansion,  they  wander* 
ed  to.Mrs,  Williams’s, ’who  had  so  far 
recovered  her  health  as  to  be  able  to 
sit  up,  and  partake  of  the  simple  re¬ 
past  prepared  by  her  pretty  daughter. 
During  this  interview,  she  gave,  agree¬ 
able  to  a  former  promise,  the  history  of 
her  life. 

“  I  was,”  said  Mrs.  Williams,  “’the 
only  child  of  an  opulent  tradesman  in 
London.  My  mother  dying  before  I 
had  attained  my  eleventh  year,  caused 
me  to  be  put  to  a  boarding-school,  of 
ome  eminence,  a  few  miles  from  town, 
was  there  instructed  in  every  fashion¬ 
able  accomplishment,  and  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  find,  on  my  return  home  at 
every  vacation,  that. my  father  thought 
jne  much  improved.  He  was  the  senior 
partner  of  thl’ce,  who  were  engaged  in 
a  very  extensive  way,  the  youngest  of 
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whom*  Mr.  Graham,  paid  me,  young 
as  I  then  was,  the  most  marked  atten¬ 
tion. — Thoughtless  and  volatile,  though 
not  entirely  depraved,  I  rallied  his  as¬ 
siduities  with  a  gaiety  that  made  him 
conceive  them  not  disagreeable  to  me, 
and  he  once  remonstrated  witli  my  fa¬ 
ther  against  sending  me  again  to 
school  ;  at  the  same  time  expressing 
to  me  his  wislj  of  making  me,  at  a  pro¬ 
per  season,  his  wife.  This  I  for  the 
present  declined,  and  positively  declared 
that  the  method  he  could  take  to  make 
himself  disagreeable  in  my  eyes,  was, 
by  urging  his  request,  ^.t  length  I 
laughed  him  into  obedience,  and  retir¬ 
ed  unthinkingly  happy  to  school. 

Alas!  how  foolishly  do  girls  trifle 
away  their  happiness  in  those  days 
which  can  never,  never  return  ! — Ed¬ 
ward  Williams,  the  brother  of  my  go¬ 
verness.  about  this  time  returned  from 
school,  and  resided  now  wltolly  at  home, 
waiting  till  his  father  could  place  him 
in  some  eligible,  situation.  He  was 
but  a  year  older  than  myself  j  tall,  hand¬ 
some,  lively,  and  accomplished.  I  had 
often  seen  him  before,  but  was  not  then 
of  an  age  to  notice  attractions  which  I 
could  now  no  longer  pass  over  without 
observation.  The  preference  he  always 
paid  me  over  all  the  school  girls,  flat¬ 
tered  my  little  vanity,  and  made  me  ex¬ 
ert  all  my  powers  to  appear  still  more 
agreeable  in  his  eyes. 

“Edward  had,  from  the  advantages 
of  his  education,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  belles  lellrcs;  had  made  the  Ital¬ 
ian  poets  his  study,  and  was  deeply 
read  in  Ovid,  from  which  he  possessed 
a  fund  of  knowledge  of  which  I  was 
wholly  ignorant:  had  the  power  to 
charm  me  with  his  rhetoric :  lie  made 
love  by  rule;  and  what  I  fondly  belie¬ 
ved  to  be  inspiration,  was  merely  the 
effect  of  much  study  and  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination.  I  contrasted,  in  my  own 
mind,  the  differenccofmanners  between 
Edward  Williams  and  George  Graham  : 
—-the  latter  always  addressed  me  with 
an  air  of  gravity,  which  almost  took 
from  it  that  tenderness  he  really  felt ; 
his  manner  was  embarrassed,  and  he 
never  addressed  to  me  a  complipient 
upon  my  personal  attractions,  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  Edward, 
on  tile  contrary,  always  flew  to  me  with 
transpoit  ;  rattled  out  a  thousand  enco¬ 
miums  on  my  charms ;  and  repeated, 
by  rote,  all  the  scenes  of  those  tender 
tragedies  where  the  unfortunate  youths 


expire  under  the  cruelty  or  perfidy  of 
their  mistresses. 

This  was  a  language  so  congenial 
to  my  feelings,  that  I  yielded  to  the  de¬ 
light  it  afforded  me,  and  gave  him  my 
promise  never  to  be  another’s.  I  im¬ 
parted  to  him  in  confidence  the  secret 
of  Graham’s  attachment  to  me,  and  as¬ 
ked  his  advice  how  I  should  evade  his 
solicitation.  This  intelligence  seemed 
to  give  Edward  great  trouble,  and  at 
the  same  tjme,  I  believed,  stimulated 
him  more  eagerly  to  secure  me  to  him¬ 
self.  I  easily  yielded  implicit  belief 
to  whatever  lie  proposed,  and  .his  par¬ 
ents’  seeming  to  encourage  an  attach¬ 
ment,  took  from  it  all  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

Receiving  at  this  time  a  mandate  to 
return,  my  father  wishing  me  to  pre¬ 
side  ns  mistress  of  his  house,  I  wept  my 
hard  fate  in  the  arms  of  my  juvenile  lo¬ 
ver,  who,  exasperated  almost  to  phren- 
zy,  vowed  destruction  on  himself,  un¬ 
less  I  would  consent  tobecouie  his  wife 
without  the  knowledge  of  my  father. 
At  first  I  was  startled  by  the  proposal ; 
but,  deluded  by  my  fondness  for  the  en¬ 
gaging  Edward,  I  unhappily  consented, 
and  we  were  united  at  the  parish  church, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family. 
As  we  agreed  to  keep  it  a  profound  se¬ 
cret  for  a  while,  uhtil  Edward  should 
be  so  well  established  as  to  be  able  to 
claim  me  with  propriety,  I  returned 
home,  and,  for  the  first  time  ifi  my  life, 
found  the  embraces  and  encomiums  of 
a  fond  parent  irksome.  » 

I  now  perceived  I  was  more  than  ever 
an  object,  of  admiration  to  Graham, 
whose  assiduities  pained  me.  Con¬ 
scious  of  my  own  duplicity,  I  shrunk 
beneath  his  tender,  penetrating  eye ; 
and  at  the  most  indifferent  address  from 
him,  felt  myself  overpowered  with  ap¬ 
prehensions  I  could  not  conquer  or 
avert.  His  person  was  too  attractive, 
and  his  manners  too  amiable,  to  be  an 
object  of  dislike  to  any  one  ;  and  his  de¬ 
licate  and  respectful  dehicanor  towards 
me  gained  from  me  all  I  then  had  pow¬ 
er  to  bestow— the  affections  of  a  sister. 

I  met  my  Edward  daily  in  St.  George’s 
fields ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  fe¬ 
male  friend,  who  pretended  to  invite  me, 
often  passed  weeks  at  my  governess’s 
with  my  husband.  At  length  the  cloud 
broke,  which  overwhelmed  me.  •  Gra¬ 
ham  declared  his  loveHo  my  father,  and 


solicited  my  hand.  Such  an  advanta* 
geous  offer  was  not  to  be  rejected,  and 
my  dear  deceived  parent,  with  tears  of 
joy  and  exultation  in  his  eyes,  declared 
to  me  his  desire  for  me  to  accept  of 
Graham’s  proposals.  Every  faculty 
was  suspended  at  the  terrible'  shock, 
and  I  sunk  on  the  floor,  crowded  with 
sensations  till  then  unknown.  My  fa. 
ther  being  called  away  on  indispensi- 
hie  business,  I  hastened  to  the  counting 
house,  where  Graham  was  writing,  and 
entreated  in  a  voice  hardly  audible,  a 
moment’s  conference.  Hoping  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  my  lips  a  confirmation  of 
his  happiness,  he  sprung  from  his  seat, 
and  followed  me  with  alacrity  to  thedi- 
■  ning-ioom,  where,  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
I  supplicated  his  forgiveness,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  my  indissoluble  engage, 
ment. 

"Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  to 
you  his  looks,  as  he  regarded  me  with 
a  mixture  of  agony  and  compassion 

that  cut  me  to  the  heart. - «  Eliza,’ 

said  he,  his  manly  voice  faltering  with 
emotion,  ‘ you i have  undone  me — and 
much  I  fear  you  have  undone  yourself! 
The  friends  of  Edward  Williams  are 
indigent  and  avaricious  and,  be  assured, 
your  supposed  fortune  was  the  object 
that  attracted  them.  I  hear  Edward 
is  himself  too  young  to  be  influenced 
by  such  motives.  But  host  dearest  Eli¬ 
za,’  and  he  caught  me  distractedly  to 
his  bosom,  "you  must  learn  all  the 
horrors  of  your  fate.  The  concern  in 
which  this  house  is  engaged  has  totally 
failed;  owing  to  some  immense  losses 
at  sea,  our  credit  is  shaken  to  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  we  must  inevitably  break. 
I  hoped  with  my  own  private  fortune, 
which  is  considerable,  to  have  saved* 
you  from  the  impending  destruction; 
but  you  have  fatally  put  it  out  of  my 
power.  Be  satisfied,  however,  that  no 
pecuniary  assistance  shall  ever  be  want¬ 
ing  from  me  ;  and  fail  not  in  every  hour 
of  emergency  to  apply  to  me  for  assis¬ 
tance.” 

“  He  wrung  my  hand,  and  quitted 
the  room.  Penetrated  to  the  heart  by 
his  generous  and  disinterested  affection, 
I  remained  without  power  of  motion  ; 
and  now  was  fully  sensible  of  the  merit 
of  a  heart  I  had  vainly  trifled  with, 
to  gratify  the  transient  impulse  of  an 
ill-founded  passion  ;  for  to  my  shame  and 
horror,  I  found  that  Edward  no  longer 
held  the  first  place  in  my  esteem.  The 
conflict  of  my  mind  produced  adanger- 
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ous fever,  during  which  the  docket  was  my  unkind  treatment  that  he  thus  fell 
struck, and  all  our  effects  were  consign-  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  war,  in  the  22d 
ed  to  public  sale.  .  year  of  his  age. 


Graham  went  to  reside  with  his  mo¬ 
ther  in  Scotland,'  and  at  his  departure 
presented  me  with  fifty  guineas.  My 
father,  with  the  money  allowed  him  by 
his  creditors,  retired  to  a  cheap  lodging 
at  Hackney  ;  and  with  our  little  capital 
Edward  and  myself  took  a  small  shop 

in  the  haberdashery  line,  near  II - 

This, fora  timej  seemed  likely  to  sue* 
ceed,  and  we  were  with  our  trifling  pro¬ 
fits,  enabled  to  assist  my  father,  who 
kindly  forgave  my  imprudent  conduct. 
I  endeavored  to  fix  my  affections  upon 
Edward,  who  really  loved  me,  but  was 
too  light  and  volatile  to  attend  to  a 
thousand  little  punctilios  that  universal¬ 
ly  engage  the  heart  of  a  woman.  Dis¬ 
appointed  in  my  brilliant  expectations 
and  smarting  under  the  severity  of  con¬ 
jugal  indifference,  I  treated  my  hus¬ 
band  with  a  petulance  his  impatient 
disposition  could  ill  brook,  and  constant 
altercations  were  the  consequence.  Na¬ 
turally  vindictive  and  jealous,  Edward 
attributed  my  coldness  towards  him  to 
jny  affection  for  Graham,  and  my 
m  hole  life  was  embittered  with  his  re¬ 
proaches.  The  injustice  of  his  accusa¬ 
tions  (fori  had  learned  from  himself 
that  Graham  had  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  friends,  married  an 
amiable,  young  lady,  with  whom  he  en¬ 
joyed  the1  greatest  domestic  felicity, 
and  had  entirely  ceased  to  regard  the 
capricious,  indiscreet  girl,  who  had  once 
been  the  object  of  his  most  tender  and 
generous  attachment)  roused  me  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  resentment,  and  I  rash¬ 
ly  swore  never  again  to  inhabit  the  same 
mansion  with  him.  This  resolution, 
notwithstanding  the  most  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  from  him,  I  put  in  execution,  ap¬ 
propriating  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  a  few  valuable  trinkets,  that 
were  left  me  by  my  mother,  to  my 
maintenance. 

•Edward,  soon  after,  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  friend,  obtained  a  commission 
and  went  to  Gibraltar  where  he  recei¬ 
ved  his  death  m  an  engagement,  just 
about  the  period  of  my  giving  life  to 
my  Maria.  The  shock  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence  threw  me  into  such  a  dangerous 
way,  that  both  my  life  and  that  of  the 
child  were  despaired  of.  The  affliction 
of  my  mind  exceeded  all  expression. 

I  accused  myself  as  the  cause  .of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  death  j  attributing  it  solely  to 


I  retired  into  this  country  upon  the 
annnuity  I  was  so  recently  and  unhap¬ 
pily  entitled  to,  and  being  just  then  of 
age,  I  received  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  had  been  left  for  me  at  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  death.  Hence  I  devoted  myself 
entirely  to  my  child  ;  nor  could  I  ever 
banish  from  my  mind  the  uneasy  reflec¬ 
tions  my  early  indiscretion  created.” 

Mrs.  Williams  here  ceased  ;  and,  it 
being  then  late,'  Mr.  Bromley  and  his 
nephew  were  obliged  to  return  home. 
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BY  HISS  LESLIE. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Eliza  Farniiam  was  sister  to  a  physician  who  resided 
in  the  western  part  of  tho  sittto  of  New  York,  at  a 
largo  and  flourishing  town  which  boro  the  Grecian 
name  of  Peloponnesus.  She  had  been  placed,  when 
a  lilllo  gitl,  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  located 
somewhere  on  the  hanks  of  tho  Hudson,  and  having 
lost  both  Iter  parents  before  she  attained  Iter  fourteenth 
year,  Iter  brother  had  succeeded  to  tho  charge  of  Iter- 
self  and  her  furluno  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On 
quitting  school  at  tho  ago  of  sixteen,  our  heroine  had 
spent  n  winter  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  nil  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  family  of  Iter  fellow-pupil  and  most 
intimate  friend,  Maria  Copley.  Tltcro  she  beemno 
acquainted  with  Iluraco  Montncute,  n  Bostonian,  of 
lino  appearance,  high  connections,  and  independent 
fortune,  who  devoting  much  of  his  attention  to  public 
nflairs,  was  what  is  called  a  "  rising  young  man." 
Fascinated  by  tho  beauty  of  Eliza  Farniiam,  ho  fell 
immediately  and  desperately  in  love.  Perceiving  that 
he  had  tnado  a  favourable  impression,  ho  became 
eager  to  sccitro  his  conquest,  and  before  his  return 
to  Doston,  lie  addressed  her  and  was  accepted. 

When  Ur.  Farniiam  canto  to  convey  his  sister 
home  (his  lioitso  at  Peloponnesus  was  to  be  Iter  resi¬ 
dence  wltilo  unmarried)  ho  found  Iter  engaged  to 
Ilnrnco  Montncute.  Having  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  young  gentleman  was,  in  overy  sense  of  the  term, 
an  excellent  match,  Dr.  Farniiam  willingly  gavo  his 
consent,  upon  condition  that  tho  marriage  should  not 
take  placo  till  Eliza  had  reached  tho  age  of  eighteen; 
justly  considering  that,  as  yet,  tltcir  acquaintance  was 
too  short,  mid  tho  lady  too  young.  Montncute  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  their  home,  passed  a  week  at 
Peloponnesus,  and  then  returned  to  Doston,  with  tho 
intention  of  beguiling  the  term  of  probation  by  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  tho  mistress  of  his  heart. 

Dr.  Fnrnhnm  was  n  widower  without  children. 
Ilis  establishment  wns  superintended  by  his  mother, 
n  plain  simple-minded  dame  of  the  old  Bcltool,  and  an 
active  nttd  excellent  Itousc-wife.  After  bringing  homo 
his  sister,  Dr.  Farniiam  was  not  long  in  discovering, 
to  his  grent  disappointment,  (lint  though  her  stylo  of 
dress  wns  elegant,  that  of  her  conversation  wns  very 
much  tho  reverse :  that  in  tho  cultivation  of  a  few 
showy  accomplishments  tho  improvement  of  her  mind 
had  been  entirely  neglected ;  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  any  books  except  tlioso  from  which  slto  had  been 
obliged  to  learn  the  wends  of  sundry  lessons  repeated 
with  the  comprehension  of  a  parrot  and  forgo'ttcn 
tho  next  day.  Her  winter  in  tho  city  had  been  passed 
in  a  very  gay  citcle,  whore  all  her  time  wns  devoted 
to  a  perpetual  round  of  frivolous  company,  (including 
balls  and  crowded  parlies)  and  to  the  adornment  of  Iter 
person.  Her  numerous  deficiencies  as  they  dawned 
upon  tho  observation  of  her  brother  (who  had  a 
quick  perception  of  tho  ridiculous)  sometimes  diverted 
ns  well  ns  grieved  him :  hut  ho  had  a  grent  aversion 
to  lecturing,  ns  lie  called  it ;  and  he  comforted  him. 
self  with  tho  reflection  that  Eliza  was  going  to  bo 


married  to  n  very  accomplished  and  intelligent  young 
ntan,  and  that  it  would  then  bo  her  husband's  business 
to  improvo  her.  In  tho  mean  time,  Dr.  Fnrnhnm 
concluded  that  now  (tint  his  sister  had  left  school, 
and  had  passed  tho  ordeal  of  her  11  coming  out,”  and 
of  a  season  in  New  York,  she  would  insensibly  and 
gradually  improvo  without  any  particular  exertion : 
and  that  at  eighteen  slto  might  probably  arrive  at  a 
tolerable  mediocrity. 

A  few  days  after  tho  dcparltiro  of  her  lover,  Eliza 
Farnhntn,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  vory  unhappy  countenance,  entered  the  apart, 
liicnt  in  which  her  brother  wns  reading,  and  her 
grandmother  scaled  at  her  knitting. 

“  What  is  tho  matter,  Eliza" — said  tho  good  old 
lady — '■  why  do  you  look  so  uncomfortable.  I  sup. 
pose  that  letter  is  from  your  sweetheart ;  so  it  ought 
to  make  you  glad  instead  of  sorry." 

11 1  Itopo  tho  course  of  truo  lovo  continues  to  run 
smoothly" — said  Dr.  Farniiam — “  whatever  Will 
Shnk8pcnro  may  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  with  his 
universal  knowledge  of  every  thing  in  tho  world." 

II  Mr,  Sltakspcaic  had  better  keep  his  information 
to  himself,” — said  Eliza,  pettishly — “  I  know  not 
who  ho  is,  or  wlmt  right  Ito  has  to  bo  mctldljttg  with 
overy  body's  business  and  talking  to  you  about  Horace 
and  mo.  I  hnvo  often  heard  people  repeat  things 
they  had  got  from  hint,  I  don’t  wish  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  I  Itopo  I  shall  never  see  him." 

II I  rather  think  you  never  will" — said  Dr.  Farm 
ham,  laughing.  11  But  is  it  really  possible  you  have 
never  heard  of  Shakspcaro’s  plays?” 

•>  If  I  have,  I  neither  listened  nor  rememltcrcd" — 
replied  Eliza.  «  Wo  never  went  to  tho  theatre  from 
Mrs.  Copley’s,  except  when  operas  were  to  bo  per- 
formed,  and  nono  of  us  had  any  timo  for  reading. 
As  to  Mrs.  Holloway,  you  cannot  supporo  eho  would 
parmit  a  play-book  of  any  sort  to  como  within  tho 
walls  of  her  school,  for  slto  said  plays  wore  still  worse 
than  novels.  All  our  reading  hooks  were  what  she 
called  good  books;  but  wo  were  not  good  enough 
to  lako  any  interest  in  them.  Besides,  when  our 
studies  wero  over,  wo  wero  ton  tired  to  read  any 
thing  at  all.  To  be  sure,  soveral  of  tho  young  Indies 
used  to  bribe  the  servants  to  get  them  fashionable 
novels  from  (ho  circulating  library,  which  they  said 
let  them  into  all  tho  secrets  of  English  high  life,  but 
I  thought  it  too  troublc8omo  a  business  to  read  by 
stealth,  and  to  take  snatches  of  books  at  odd  minutes, 
always  in  fear  of  being  found  out;  so  I  never  tried 
it  at  all.” 

11  Well,  well” — said  Dr.  Fnrnhnm — “  wo  1  need 
no  ghost  to  toll  us  that.'  Tltcro  is  no  need  of  your 
taking  so  much  pains  to  prove  that  you  Itnva  read 
nothing.  Let  us  now  return  to  tho  main  question. 
Why  has  that  letter  discomposed  you?  Horace 
Mantactite  is  well,  I  Itopo?" 

»  Ho  says  nothing  to  tho  contrary.” 

<*  And  faithful,  of  cottrso?" 

•>  Oh !  very  faithful  indeed  I" 

» Nono  of  his  relatives  in  Boston  offered  any 
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objection  when  they  heard  of  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Farnham?" 

“  Oh  !  no  indeed — why  should  they — and  oven  if 
they  had,  he  is  his  own  master,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
ask  any  body’s  leave  for  any  thing.  Ho  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  is  well  ablo  to  do  as  ho  pleases,  and 
marry  as  ho  chooses.” 

"  To  bo  euro  he  is. — But  what  then  ia  the  cause  of 
your  present  annoyanco  ?" 

11  Why  tho  truth  is — Horace  Monlncuto  expects 
me  to  answer  this  letter.” 

“  Well — of  course  he  does, — And  will  it  not  bo  a 
very  delightful  tosk  ?" 

11  Not  so  very." 

"  Why! — I  always  thought  separated  lovers  found 
thoir  only  happiness  in  pouring  out  to  each  other  tho 
effusions  of  their  hearts,  by  means  of  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  epistles — ’Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  somo 
wretch’s  aid' — as  my  friend  Pope  says.” 

”  1  am  not  a  wretch  at  all” — replied  the  young 
lady” — and  os  to  your  friend  Pope,  I  don’t  care  what 
he  says,  and  I  hopo  ho  don’t  visit  hore.” 

"  Ho  does  not  I  nssuro  you" — said  tho  doctor. 
”  But  a  truce  with  all  this  nonsense,  and  oxplain  why 
you  havo  any  reluctanco  to  answer  your  lover’s  epis¬ 
tle." 

11  If  I  anBwor  this  letter" — replied  Eliza — ”  ho  will 
send  anothor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  I  shall 
havo  to  answer  that.  I  don’t  want  to  encourage  this 
continual  letter-writing,” 

”  But  what  is  your  objection  to  a  correspondence 
with  tho  man  to  whom  you  have  engaged  your  hand, 
and  I  hope  your  heart ;  and  with  whom,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  you  arc  destined  in  all  probability  to  pass 
the  wliolo  of  your  life?" 

“  Tho  truth  is,  dear  Arlhut” — resumed  Miss  Fam- 
ham — “  I  am  no  great  scratch  at  my  pen — in  short 
I  am  a  poor  scribe." 

“  Two  very  bad  expressions — a  great  scratch  and 
a  poor  scribe.  But  as  boarding-school  girls  seldom 
presumo  to  talk  in  prcscnco  of  their  governesses,  I 
suppose  they  have  no  ono  to  correct  thoir  language, 
and  among  themselves  they  probably  indulge  in  a  sort 
of  conventional  slang.  Yet  tho  four  letters  wo  re¬ 
ceived  during  your  visit  to  New  York,  woro  not  bad : 
only  there  seemed  to  bo  a  great  deal  in  them  that  re¬ 
ferred  ralhor  to  Baltimore, and  was  somewhat  puzzling 
to  your  grandmother  and  myself." 

•‘To  tell  you  the  truth" — said  Eliza,  colouring — 
"  Maria  Copley’s  eldest  sister  Louisa,  was  spending 
tho  winter  with  somo  friends  in  Baltimore,  and  she  is 
rather  clever  at  writing — so  whenever  a  letter  canto 
from  her,  I  borrowed  it  to  read  in  my  own  room,  and 
then  I  took  tho  opportunity  of  copying  it,  and  sending 
it  in  my  own  name  to  you  or  grandma’ — and  per. 
haps  sometimes  I  may  havo  overlooked  Baltimore, 
and  forgotten  to  clmngo  it  into  New  York." 

“  Well ! — if  ever  1  heard  tho  liko !”  exclaimed  tho 
old  lady,  dropping  her  knitting  needles — "Thcnthoso 
lettors  woro  alt  a  cheat." 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Dr.  Farnham, 
seriously — ■•  very  sorry  indeed.  But  still  whilo  you 
wero  at  boarding-school,  wo  received  an  cpiBtlo  from 
you  ovory  two  weeks." 

»  Well,  all  Mrs.  Holloway’s  scholars  wroto  homo 
onco  a  fortnight — but  school  letters  and  real  letters 
are  very  different  things.  Mis.  Holloway's  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Catherine — (whom  wo  all  hated) — 
atlonded  to  tho  letter-business,  and  told  us  what  to 


say;  and  after  we  had  done,  she  took  them  all  away 
to  correct  at  her  leisure;  and  then  wo  never  saw  them 
ogain,  for  she  scaled  them  and  sent  them  to  tho  post- 
office." 

•>  So  then" — said  tho  doctor — “  this  accounts  for 
your  epistles  generally  giving  tolerable  satisfaction 
when  they  wero  received  at  home. — To  bo  suro  ilioro 
was  no  great  variety  in  them — thoy  always  contained 
tho  same  things — excellent  health,  perfect  happiness, 
praiso  of  Alts.  Holloway,  lovo  for  her  daughters,  and 
want  of  pocket-money." 

>•  Well" — continued  Eliza — “  tho  girls  all  knew  in 
theif  own  minds  that  when  Miss  Cathcrino  got  our 
letters  to  correct,  sho  modo  somo  ono  of  tho  teachers 
re-writo  them  in  a  proper  manner,  with  good  spelling, 
and  tho  stops  all  minded,  and  tho  capitals  placed  right ; 
and  then  as  I  told  you,  they  wero  sent  off  without  our 
seeing  any  moro  of  them." 

11  And  so  you  never  knew  where  tho  faults  were, 
and  what  corrections  wero  made  ?" 

“  Wo  neither  know  nor  cared." 

“  But  had  you  really  no  other  practice  in  tho  art  of 
committing  your  ideas  to  paper?" 

“  Do  you  mean  composition?" 

“  Yes — composition,  then." 

"  Oh !  yes,  indeed — ovory  other  Saturday  wo  wroto 
composition  pieces. — But  tho  subjects  were  always 
Friendship,  and  Benevolence,  and  Gratitude,  and  Mo¬ 
desty,  and  other  such  things  that  we  knew  nothing 
about.  Wo  took  somo  of  our  composition  from  Miss 
Hannah  More’s  Essays.  But  wo  had  on  old  book 
among  ns  called  (ho  Kamblcr,  that  helped  us  greatly, 
though  wo  had  carefully  to  avoid  all  tho  parts  that 
were  the  least  amusing,  or  that  seemed  any  thing 
liko  stories.  And  tho  girls  that  wroto  for  premiums 
generally  copied  out  of  Zimmerman  on  Solitude." 

Is  it  possiblo  that  theso  tricks  were  never  dis¬ 
covered  ?’’ 

“  If  they  wore,  Mrs.  Holloway  and  her  pcoplo 
never  let  on ;  they  pretended  not  to  see,  and  so  saved 
themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Besides,  on  Sa¬ 
turday  every  thing  was  hurried  through  as  soon  as 
possiblo:  it  being  the  chief  day  that  Mrs.  Holloway 
and  her  daughters  had  for  going  to  tho  city,  and 
leaving  cards  at  the  doors  of  their  friends,  ns  they 
called  all  tho  rich  pcoplo  they  knew.” 

"  I  ant  seriously  grieved  to  hear  all  this” — said  Dr. 
Farnham — 11  after  supposing  for  so  many  years  that 
Mrs.  Holloway’s  pupils  wero  receiving  a  flret-rato 
education." 

“  Well — so  we  wero" — replied  Eliza — »  and  that 
is  tho  reason  wo  had  no  timo  for  reading  and  writing. 
Wo  had  our  harps  and  pianos  and  guitars  to  practice, 
and  our  dancing  and  our  theorem  painting  and  our 
poonnh  painting,  and  our  bead-work  and  our  worsted- 
work;  and  worse  than  all,  our  French,  and  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  German.” 

"If  you  wero  so  unskilful  at  your  pens,  how  did  you 
manage  to  wrilo  your  exorcises  in  those  languages  ?" 

"  Oh  I  wo  only  pretended  to  writo  our  exorcises — 
Tho  truth  is,  wo  got  them  done  by  ono  of  tho  teach¬ 
ers,  Mademoiselle  Annctto  do  Jaqucsonnc,  whom  tho 
girls  called  Nancy  Jackson.  They  said  sho  was  an 
Englishwoman  that  had  travelled  all  over  Europo  as  a 
countess’s  lady’s  maid,  and  so  picked  up  all  Boris  of 
languages.  She  wroto  our  exercises  for  us;  and  wo 
paid  her  by  now  and  then  tho  gift  of  a  worked  collar, 
or  a  cambric  handkorchief,  or  a  pair  of  whilo  kid 
gloves,  or  a  silk  scatf,  or  somo  such  thing,” 
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"Sul  did  not  the  sameness  of  the  hand-writing  ox- 
cilo  suspicion  ?" 

"Oh  no — school  girls  writo  pretty  nearly  alike; 
and  if  our  language-master  i lid  suspect  tho  truth,  ho 
nover  wasted  his  time  by  making  a  fuss  about  it.” 

"Your  language-master — did  ono  man  teach  all 
thoso  languages!” 

"  Yes — Mr.  Von  Smaller  (ho  was  a  German  baron 
in  his  own  country) — ho  know  all  languages  in  tho 
world,  ono  just  as  well  as  another;  only  that  his 
American,  as  ho  called  it,  wns  not  very  good.” 

"  Is  it  really  possible  that  your  exorcises  were 
written  by  this  Mademoiscllo  Annette,  alias  Nancy 
Jackson?” 

"  To  bo  sure  they  were.  Dut  she  did  not  help  us 
with  our  composition,  for  sho  could  write  nothing 
out  of  her  own  head :  though  sho  was  quite  a  smart 
woman  at  foreign  languages.  Anothor  way  wo  had 
of  obtaining  her  services  was  to  plague  hor  about  Mr. 
Von  Stnatlcr,  and  that  always  put  her  into  such  a  good 
humour  that  sho  would  do  any  thing  wo  asked  her.” 

"  And  is  it  absolutely  true,  Eliza,  that  you  appre¬ 
hend  niiydilliculty  in  composing  an  answer  to  Iloraco 
Monlacutc’s  letter,” 

"  It  is  true  enough.  When  I  am  to  write  about 
any  thing  real,  (bo  it  ever  so  trifling)  I  am  always  at 
a  dead  stand  how  to  word  it,  so  as  to  make  sonso  on 
paper.  And  if  I  have  to  do  it  all  myself,  I  am  puz¬ 
zled  about  tho  spelling,  and  tho  stops,  and  tho  capitals, 
and  how  to  finish  one  sentence  and  begin  anothor. 
It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  to  try  and  write  just  tho  snmo 
as  I  talk.  When  it  comes  to  tho  pinch  I  can  do  no 
such  thing.  Talking  is  very  different  from  writing : 
at  least  it  is  to  me.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  if 
any  of  my  dresses  did  not  fit  and  required  alteration, 
I  was  obliged,  after  I  had  sent  baok  the  dress  to  the 
mantua.makcr,  who  lived  at  the  world’s  end  (as  they 
all  do)  to  go  all  tho  way  there  myself:  because  when 
I  tried  to  givo  hor  directions  by  writing  a  note,  some¬ 
how  I  could  not  make  out  upon  paper  tho  least  idea 
of  what  I  wanted.  And  worse  titan  all,  when  Miss 
Humdrum  used  to  send  mo  stiff  hard  invitation  notes 
to  her  select  parties  of  the  samo  twelve  stupid  people 
always,  (ovory  ono  of  whom  I  hated)  I  had  to  go, 
because  for  my  lifo  I  could  not  ntanago  to  writo  a 
billet  of  oxcuso  that  would  not  havo  mado  her  throw 
back  her  hands  and  turn  up  the  whites  of  her  oyes, 
and  thank  heaven  that  she  had  been  taught  tho  proper 
use  of  hor  pen." 

"  Yours  is  indeed  a  hard  case” — said  Dr.  Fnrn- 
ham — "  I  grieve  to  find  that  tho  cssontiale  of  your 
education  havo  been  so  totally  neglected,  and  I  tako 
shame  to  myself  for  not  having  more  particularly 
inquired  into  your  progress  as  you  went  along.  I 
can  only  oxcuso  myself  by  saying  that  nearly  my 
wltolo  timo  and  attention  has  for  many  years  been 
dovoted  to  my  professional  duties;  and  that  as  I  found 
you  always  looking  well  when  you  came  homo  at  tho 
the  vacations,  I  concluded  that  if  your  health  did  not 
suffor,  your  studies  could  not  bo  very  hard;  and  that 
in  short,  ns  Mrs.  Holloway's  boarding-school  was 
considered  quito  as  good  as  tho  majority  of  such 
establishments,  I  supposed  that  you  would  turn  out 
quito  as  well  as  tho  generality  of  young  ladies.” 

“  But  denr  Arthur” — resumed  Eliza  Farnham — 
“  all  this  talk  amounts  to  nothing.  Let  us  go  back 
to  tho  main  point.  I  am  in  a  scrape  about  answer¬ 
ing  this  letter  (which  ho  begs  mo  to  do  by  return  of 
post)  and  I  want  you  to  help  mo  out  of  it." 


“  I  hopo" — said  the  doctor — “  you  do  not  wish 
mo  to  send  an  answer  itt  your  name.” 

»  No,  no — not  precisely  that.  But  I  wish  you  to 
writo  a  letter  for  me,  and  I  will  copy  it  exactly, 
spelling  and  all ;  and  my  copy  shall  go,  not  yours," 

"  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to  assist  a 
woman  in  any  such  deception” — said  tho  Doctor, 
essaying  to  look  sternly. 

“  Well  then — what  is  to  become  of  me ;  and  what 
will  Horace  Montaculo  think  on  receiving  no  an¬ 
swer.  If  you  will  not  do  it,  I  must  get  somebody  else 
to  writo  and  say  that  I  have  cut  my  right  thumb,  or 
that  I  havo  a  dreadful  inflammation  in  both  eyes." 

Tho  old  lady  looked  up  from  hor  knitting  in  silent 
horror. 

«  Shocking !" — exclaimed  tho  Doctor — “  has  your 
moral  sense  been  as  little  cultivated  as  your  mental 
powers.  Have  you  no  idea  of  tho  sacred  obligations 
of  truth?" 

"  Let  mo  sec — I  onco  wroto  a  composition  upon 
Truth,  copied  out  of  tho  Rambler.” 

“  Really,  Eliza" — said  tho  Doctor — “  you  mortify 
mo  more  mid  more  every  moment.” 

"  You  had  belter  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty” — 
exclaimed  Eliza,  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Poor  dear” — said  the  old  lady,  in  a  softened 
voice — “  I  declare  if  she  is  not  crying  about  it." 

The  doctor  was  going  to  reply,  when  a  messago 
was  brought,  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
a  house  at  tho  otlior  cud  of  tho  town,  for  tho  purpose 
of  relieving  a  child  that  had  swallowed  a  button — of 
course  he  departed  instantly. 

"  How  I  pity  that  poor  child's  mother" — said  Mrs. 
Farnlmm.  "  It  is  well  that  such  accidents  have  hap¬ 
pened  bofore ;  and  Arthur  is  very  clever  at  poking 
things  down  pcoplo’s  throats.” 

Eliza  continued  to  sob  and  hold  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes :  and  hor  kind  grandmother  viewed  hor 
with  deep  commiseration,  and  said — "  Dear — dear — 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  poor  thing  ?” 

“Grandma" — cried  Eliza,  suddenly  brightening 
up — “  you  that  havo  lived  so  long  in  tho  world,  and 
havo  had  so  much  experienco  of  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  life,  and  tako  such  pleasure  in  making 
young  people  happy— cannot  you  write  a  letter  to 
Horace  Monlacutc,  that  will  bo  fit  for  mo  to  copy, 
and  send  him  as  my  own.  You  know  it  t Bill  bo  my 
own  after  all,  as  the  very  leltor  that  ho  receives  will 
actually  bo  written  by  my  own  hand.  Do  write  one 
for  mo,  dear,  dear  grandmamma.” 

“  Who,  I !" — said  tho  old  lady.  “  Bless  your  heart, 
my  writing  days  aro  over  long  ago.  To  bo  sure,  I 
teas  considered  a  pretty  good  writor  when  a  girl  like 
you :  but  writing  is  like  making  puftf-pasle :  if  you 
don’t  practise  at  it  almost  every  day,  your  hand  gets 
out.  I  novor  writo  any  thing  now  but  receipts,  and 
you  know  I  havo  llireo  long  books  nearly  full  of  them. 
If  a  receipt  was  what  you  wanted,  I  could  easily  supply 
you.” 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  thcro  wore  rccoipts  for 
writing  love-letters" — said  Eliza.  "  How  such  a  book 
would  sell !  But  dear  grandma' — did  you  nevor  write 
a  letter  to  grandpa’?" 

"  I  had  no  occasion — after  we  wore  married  we 
worn  always  together.” 

"  But  before  marriago.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  to  a  young  gentleman,  before  marriage,  that  I 
particularly  want  just  now." 

"  Why  those  aro  lovo-lotters,  mostly." 
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11  To  be  siiro  llioy  ore.  In  plain  terms,  Horace 
Monlnctiie  lias  sent  me,  of  course,  a  love-letter,  and 
expects  an  answer:  and  as  I  cannot  make  such  things 
out  of  my  own  head,  I  want  a  good  ono  to  copy." 

The  old  lady  simpered.  “  Well — sinco  you  aro 
in  such  a  bad  way,  I  do  not  caro  if  I  do  accommo¬ 
date  you  with  one.  My  dear  deceased  Savegood 
Farnhnm,  your  beloved  grandfather,  was  careful  to 
keep  all  tho  letters  I  ever  wrote  to  him,  which  wero 
three :  and  after  his  death  they  came  to  mo  with  the 
rest  of  the  property.  I  had  them  fur  many  years  put 
away  in  my  great  quccn-slitch  pocket-book.  But  I 
lent  one  to  a  chambcimaid  of  ours,  who  was  going 
to  be  married,  (just  like  you,)  and  wanted  it,  just  to 
see  how  love-letters  ought  to  be  written.  Sho  had 
it  about  tho  kitchen,  and  tho  cook,  not  knowing  its 
value,  singed  a  turkey  with  it.  Anothor  of  these 
letters  was  begged  of  mo  by  Mr.  Soizull,  a  nowspaper 
man  that  was  on  a  visit  here  two  or  tlirco  years  ago, 
and  was  so  kind  as  to  say  it  was  too  good  to  bo  lost : 
so  I10  carried  it  away  with  him,  and  I  heard  afterwards 
that  ho  had  it  printed  in  his  newspaper,  only  ha  did 
not  put  the  right  names." 

11  But  tho  third  letter,  grandma’ — tho  third" — 
asked  Eliza,  impatiently. 

11  That's  the  only  ono  that  is  left — I  will  go  and  get 
it  for  you — I  wrote  it  to  tho  dear  deceased  soon  after 
wo  wero  engaged,  wlron  ho  went  down  to  tho  city  on 
business,  and  stayed  (hero  a  wholo  week,  I  remem¬ 
ber  vory  well  that  ho  offered  himself  no  less  than 
olevon  times  boforo  I  consontcd  to  accept  him,  though 
I  intended  it  from  tho  vory  first.  But,  in  tlioso  days, 
young  ladies  were  nut  so  easily  won  as  thoyare  now, 
when  they  jump  at  a  man  tho  moment  ho  asks  them, 
and  sometimes  oven  boforc." 

Mrs.  l'arnham  then  loft  tho  room,  and  soon  re¬ 
lumed  with  tho  great  queen-stitch  pocket-book  in  her 
hand,  from  which  sho  produced  a  letter  carefully  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper.  “  Now,  Eliza" — 
said  tho  old  lady — “  you  aro  to  remember  that  this 
letter  is  not  to  bo  copied  out  and  out,  as  you  did  thoso 
Baltimore  letters,  for  that  would  bo  deception,  and 
deception  is  next  a-kiu  to  lying,  so  you  aro  to  change 
some  of  the  words,  and  preservo  only  tho  meaning." 

Noithcr  Mrs,  l‘'arnhant  nor  Eliza  had  perceived 
that  just  at  this  timo  one  of  tho  servants,  a  black  girl, 
named  Belinda,  had  onlorcd  tho  room.  Sho  had 
brought  a  messago  fro  in' tho  cook,  but  observing  how 
tho  ladies  wero  engaged,  sho  slipped  silently  into  a 
corner,  and  lingered  and  listened.  Mrs.  Farnhnm 
unfolded  the  long-cherishcd  letter,  and  read  aloud  as 
follows : 

“  Poughkeepsie,  July  18th, - , 

11  My  dear  Savegood — I  ombraco  this  opportunity 
of  taking  up  my  pen  to  acquaint  you  that  we  aro  all 
in  good  health  at  this  present  writing,  and  I  hopo 
this  will  find  you  tho  samo.  I  have  nothing  particu¬ 


lar  to  inform  you  of,  except  that  absence  is  generally 
an  affliction  to  all  constant  lovers,  as  I  hopo  we  shall 
bo  till  death  do  us  part.  Tho  timo  seems  very  long 
till  it  shall  fall  to  our  happy  lot  to  meet  again  in  this 
valo  of  tears,  which  I  ltojto  will  bo  next  Tuesday, 
July  tho  23d,  according  to  tho  promiso  you  mndo  in 
our  purling  moments;  but  wo  must  all  look  for  disap¬ 
pointments  in  this  life. 

“  Permit  mo,  my  dear  Savegood,  to  adviso  you  to 
keep  always  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  to  sot  your  faco 
against  ovil  counsellors,  and  to  fly  from  tho  amuse¬ 
ments  and  stage-plays  of  New  York  as  you  would 
from  a  tom  mg  lion  seeking  to  devour  you.  Allow 
mo  to  mention  that  1  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to 
stay  chiefly  in  solitude,  for  in  my  Itumblo  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  for  erring  man  ns  tho  exa¬ 
mination  of  his  own  sinful  thoughts.  Alas!  poor 
human  nature ! — What  wretched  worms  we  mortals 
are! 

“  Having  nothing  inoro  of  importance  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  I  now  hasten  to  conclude  this  tedious  epistle, 
hoping  you  will  excuse  all  faults,  and  pardon  my  en¬ 
croaching  so  long  on  your  valuublu  lime  and  patience, 
and  favour  me  with  a  lengthy  answer  by  return  of 
post,  Father  and  mother  join  mo  in  lovo  to  you  and 
all  enquiring  friends,  and  also  sister  Mary  and  sister 
Margaret,  and  Jane,  and  John,  and  likewise  little  Potcr. 
Aunt  Charity  and  undo  Daniel,  also  desiro  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  you,  and  our  dear  cousins  Samuel  and 
Angelina  send  their  best  respects,  as  well  as 

“  Believe  mo,  yours  sincerely,  (in  haste) 

"  Frances  Dorothea  Powers." 

"Tltcro" — said  tho  old  Indy — “to  bo  suro  it  is 
a  sin  to  praiso  ourselves — but  that  is  a  real  truo  love- 
letter,  written  just  as  love-letters  ought  to  bo  between 
respectable  young  pcoplo  that  aro  engaged.  Of  courso 
you  will  leave  out-fhlhor  and  mother,  nnd  the  children, 
and  aunt  and  undo  and  cousins,  and  put  in  Arthur 
and  mo  instead.  And  you  will  dato  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  instead  of  Poughkeepsie.  You  see  thero  is  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice  in  tho  Ictlor,  for  which  no 
doubt  Horace  will  thank  you.  In  tho  roaring-lion 
part  you  can  cliango  New  York  to  Boston,  which  I 
daro  say  is  not  without  its  amusements  and  stage- 
plays  as  well  as  other  cities.  Tho  solitudo  part  means 
you  know,  that  while  lie  is  away  from  home  ho  had 
bettor  stny  chiefly  iit  his  own  room.  However,  ma- 
nago  it  as  you  think  proper,  When  Iloraco  gets  tho 
letter,  I  am  sure  ho  will  never  guess  that  it  was  taken 
from  ono  of  your  grandmother’s." 

Tho  girl,  Belinda,  now  presented  herself,  nnd  de¬ 
livered  her  message  from  Cltloo  tho  cook,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  tho  old  lady  repaired  immediately  to 
the  store-room,  leaving  Belinda  to  follow  her  with 
tho  white  sugar-box  I 

[To  bo  concluded.] 
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ORIGINAL. 

KEEPING  A  JOURNAL. 

“A  journal!  Fudge!  I  would  not  be  troubled  to  l:eep 
a  journal  for  the  world,”  exclaims  some  pretty  miss  in  pan¬ 
talets  and  sun-bonnet.  Let  me  tell  you,  young  lady,  it 
would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  “  But,”  you  say,  “  I 
should  have  nothing  to  write.  I  never  travel,  I  have  no 
adventures,  nothing  ever  happens  to  me.”  I  answer. 
But  you  always  have  plenty  to  talk  about  and  think  about, 
arid  reirret  and  hone  for.  You  have  good  resolutions 
which  would  last  much  longer  if  you  recorded  them,  and 
you  commit  many  little  indiscretions  which  you  would 
avoid  if  you  narrowly  examined  your  heart,  and  set  down 
all  its  faults.  Sometimes  you  hear  pleasant  stories,  which 
■pass  away  and  are  forgotten ;  and  often  you  know  of 
some  interesting  circumstance  worth  preserving.  There 
is  no  aid  to  reflection  superior  to  keeping  a  journal,  for 
young  persons.  It  has  a  tendency  to  cure  them  of  that 
levity  and  frivolity  too  common  with  them,  besides  some 
inferior  advantages,  such  as  cultivating  a  habit  of  easy 
expression  of  thought,  practicing  the  hand  in  using  the 
pen,  and  giving  confidence  in  one’s  own  powers. 

The  following  lines  were  written  some  lime  since,  in 
the  commencement  of  a  blank  book  for  a  little  friend  who 
wished  to  keep  a  journal.  Perhaps  they  would  not  be 
■  amiss  here. 

A  record  here  I  fain  would  make 
Of  all  that  marks  my  youthful  years ; 

A  daily  retrospect  I'll  take 
Of  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  fears. 

Whatever  pleases  me,  or  grieves, 

Whatever  good  or  ill  1  do, 

Shall  be  recorded  in  these  leaves, 

That  I  may  oft  their  list  review. 


May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust, 

Nor  seel;  my  little  faults  to  hide ; 

But  daily  to  myself  be  just, 

Without  hypocrisy  or  pride. 

As  some  seem  to  think  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find 
subjects  worthy  of  note  in  a  journal,  I  will  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  specimen  of  one  by  a  young  girl  at  school.  It  will 
he  seen  it  is  her  first  attempt,  and  the  extract  comprises 
the  notes  for  a  week.  I  trust  it  may  he  interesting  to 
some  of  the  young  readers  of  the  Companion. 

EXTnACT  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

Monday,  June  15, 1817.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  teach¬ 
er,  1  commenced  to-da,  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  my  life. 
Although  many  thousand  persons  have  done  so  before 
me,  yet  I  feel  a  diffidence  at  undertaking  it.  I  am  to 
write  about  myself.  What  matters  of  importance,  then, 
can  I  find  to  fill  these  pages.  I  meet  with  no  adventures; 

I  have  no  misfortunes;  there  is  no  one  persecutes  me; 
such  relations  might  he  interesting;  but  alas!  the  tenor 
of  my  life  is  smooth  and  even.  I  rise,  I  eat,  I  study, 
recite,  eat,  study  again,  and  then  sleep.  Sometimes  I  take 
a  walk  or  a  ride,  or  receive  a  visit  from  a  friend,  hut 
these  are  small  matters.  I  am  almost  discouraged.  But 
let  me  try  to  recall  my  teacher’s  advice;  ”  Despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things,” 

To-morrow  I  will  commence  to  act  on  her  council.  I 
will  set  down  faithfully,  all  my  attainments  in  school,  all 
my  neglects,  disobedience,  etc.  I  will  he  honest,  and 
speak  of  my  own  faults,  hoping  to  correct  them.  I  will 
record  the  good  trails  of  my  school-males  whom  I  love. 

I  will  preserve  my  teacher’s  words.  I  will  try,  hoping  to 
succeed. 

Tuesday.  This  day  has  been  unusually  bright  and  sun¬ 
ny.  The  fine  weather  has  animated  us  all,  and  we  have 
carried  to  school  good  spirits  and  good  resolutions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  session,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
general  happiness  ;  hut  after  the  recess,  f  for  one  became 
rather  restless,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  recitation, 
drew  pictures  in  my  book.  The  consequence  was,  that 
I  was  unprepared  when  called  on  to  recite,  and  fear  that 
my  conduct  displeased  my  teacher.  I  will  endeavor  to 
improve  in  this  respect.  On  my  way  home  from  school, 
I  met  a  company  of  soldiers,  volunteers  for  Mexico,  I  am 
told.  I  could  not  take  any  pleasure  in  looking  at  their 
fine  clothes,  and  gilded  caps,  their  feathers  and  swords. 
For  I  remembered  that  they  were  going  away  to  seek  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  men — to  wet  their  fine  trappings  in 
their  brother’s  blood.  I  remembered  too,  that  it  was  not 
probable  all  these  men  would  ever  return  to  their  homes, 
for  “he  that  takes  the  sword,  shall  he  killed  by  the 
sword.” 

Wednesday.  Another  bright  day  in  the  morning,  hut 
thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  in  the  afternoon.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  lightning,  although  I  confess  I  am 
rather  ashamed  to  be  so.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  be,  for  I 
know  that  my  heavenly  Father  cares  for  us  all. 

To-day  I  have  been  gratified  by  being  able  to  control 
myself  better  in  school,  and  am  glad  that  I  wrote  down 
my  faults  yesterday.  We  had  quite  a  comic  little  incident 
this  morning  in  our  room.  A  great  dragon  fly  came 
whizzing  through  the  open  window,  and  flew  blindly  about 
among  the  girls.  Some  screamed,  some  ran  out,  and 
some  put  their  hands  on  their  ears.  I  suppose  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  foolish  story  about  his  capacity  for  sewing  up 
naughty  girls’  ears.  1  remembered  that  a  lady  told  me 
the  other  day,  that  these  insects  were  harmless,  and  sol 
ran  and  threw  my  apron  over  him,  and  gave  him  a  toss  out 
of  the  window.  He  seemed  as  glad  to  get  away  as  we 
were  to  part  with  him. 

Thursday.  I  attended  a  lecture  to-day  on  Philosophy. 
The  subject  of  most  importance  treated  on  was  the  si¬ 
phon.  I  was  much  interested  to  see  one  experiment.  A 
glass  tube  bent  near  the  middle,  was  placed  in  a  glass, 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  longest  leg  of 
the  siphon  was  inserted.  The  Professor  commenced  to 
pour  water  into  the  glass,  and  not  a  drop  escaped  until 
the  water  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  siphon,  when 
it  suddenly  rushed  out,  and  in  a  minute  the  glass  was 
emptied. 

To-day  I  unfortunately  overset  a  vase  of  flowers  on  my 
desk.  The  water  ran  down  on  my  books  and  composition, 
as  well  as  my  dress,  wetting  the  floor  besides.  I  was 
much  mortified,  especially  as  my  teacher  had  requested 
me  to  place  the  vase  on  her  table  in  order  to  prevent  any 
accident.  I  will  endeavor  to  pay  more  heed  to  her  admo¬ 
nitions  in  future.  1  have  had  a  charming  walk  near  the 
water  this  evening.  There  was  a  clear  sky  and  many 
stars.  The  water  was  very  still,  and  the  vessels  either 
lay  motionless  at  anchor,  or  floated  down  the  tide.  I 
think  I  should  like  to  be  a  poet,  and  put  into  rhyme  the 
thoughts  which  I  sometimes  have  when  I  see  such  beauti¬ 
ful  scenes.  It  seems  as  if  poetry  was  made  for  such 
thoughts. 

Friday.  This  morning  I  arose  and  found  myself  al¬ 
most  ill  with  a  cold,  so  that  my  mother  deemed  it  most 
prudent  for  me  to  remain  at  home.  I  did  so,  and  passed 
the  time  in  reading  a  hook  of  Miss  Martineau’s — “  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  Norwegians.”  I  was  much  interested,  and 
I  hope,  instructed  by  it.  She  relates  many  curious  an¬ 
ecdotes  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  that  people,  and 
gives  a  very  clear  description  of  the  country.  I  could 
almost  see  the  Doverfield  Mountains,  the  little  farm 
houses,  and  the  long,  gleaming  froids  which  pierce  the 
coast  everywhere.  The  story,  fur  it  is  a  story  with  a  very 
good  moral,  is  long,  and  very  interesting.  She  tells  a 
great  deal  about  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  how 
the  cunning  Laps  or  Laplanders,  as  we  call  them,  cheat 


them  in  this  respect,  carrying  off  the  provisions  they  |j 
leave  in  lonely  places  for  the  wood-spirits  and  the  wind-  It 
spirits. 

My  cold  is  better  to-night,  so  th  at  1  think  I  can  go  out 
to-morrow.  I  sometimes  feel  whe  n  am  ill,  that  it  is  well 
for  us  to  know  sickness,  that  we  may  prize  health.  I 
think  we  are  too  backward  about  giving  our  thanks  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  these  little  mercies  as  we  call 
them.  I  hope  I  may  never  be  ungrateful  to  Him. 

Saturday.  This  day  we  all  look  forward  to  with  great 
pleasure.  I  do  not  know  why,  for  I  am  always  more  fa- 
ligued  when  night  comes,  than  at  any  other  time  during 
the  week.  I  have  so  much  running  about  to  do,  and  so 
much  talking.  Indeed,  Saturday  is  a  day  that  I  seldom 
improve.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  When  I  look  back  on 
the  week,  I  have  many  things  to  accuse  myself  of.  Care¬ 
lessly  wounding  my  sisters’  and  schoolmates’  feelings — 
pride  for  my  good  scholarship,  vanity  on  account  of  a 
chain  and  a  locket  my  aunt  gave  me  last  week,  and  sev¬ 
eral  replies  to  my  parents  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  1 
hope  that  if  I  record  these  faults,  I  shall  remember  to 
avoid  them.  t 

Sunday.  Another  precious  Sabbath  is  past.  "What a  ; 
blessing  is  it  that  one  day  is  set  apart  for  God,  or  else,  I  I 
fear  that  we  should  forget  to  worship  him  as  we  ought.  1  ; 

attended  church,  and  heard  a  sermon  on  the  text,”  Little  [ 

children,  love  one  another.”  Dr. - spoke  very  el-  t 

oquently.  He  reminded  us  how  often  Christ’s  best  be-  t 
loved  disciple  used  these  words,  and  related  the  account  c 
of  a  heathen  writer,  that  they  were  the  last  sermon  he  i 
everpreached.  He  was  at  Ephesus,  over  a  hundred  years  i 
old,  and  so  feeble  that  he  could  say  no  more.  I  do  be-  t 
lieve  if  we  school  girls  would  love  each  other  more,  that  c 
l  we  would  be  happier,  and  learn  faster,  and  correct  our  c 
faults  far  sooner.  For  then  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  e 
tell  them  one  to  another.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  ii 

I  am  now  about  to  retire.  I  pray  that  I  may  be  ena-  1 

bled  to  awake  on  the  morrow  with  health  and  good  reso-  o 

lutions,  and  that  God  will  watch  over  me,  and  help  my 1  { 
young  feet  to  keep  in  the  right  path.”  r 

Now  such  a  record  as  this  is  easily  kept,  and  worth  fat  1 
more  than  the  trouble  it  costs.  I  have  seen  a  great  many : 
journals  written  by  mere  children,  that  contained  much  ( 
that  was  interesting,  and  really  valuable,  because  they  1 

showed  what  were  the  thoughts  of  those  young  minds,  1 

and  what  they  would  probably  be  in  future  years.  I  wish  ( 

that  every  child  who  can  use  a  pen,  would  practice ;  I 
writing  an  original  sentence  every  day,  no  matter  on  I 
what  subject — the  time  would  soon  come  when  bad  spell-  1 
ing  and  bungling  composition  would  be  unknown. 

jr.  m,  c. 
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FANNY  WAITE. 

The  father  of  Fanny  Waite  died  when  she  was  six  years  old,  leaving 
to  her  widowed  mother  the  care  of  her  education  and  her  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  poor  woman  was  never  in  firm  health.  She  was  incom¬ 
petent  to  hard  labor,  and  ignorant  of  those  little  genteel  arts,  by  which 
a  livelihood  may  be  easily  gained ;  but  she  looked  upon  her  beautiful 
child,  and  resolved  that,  with  assistance  from  above,  she  would  do 
something  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  dependence.  She  never  had 
made  a  bonnet  in  her  life,  but  she  pulled  to  pieces  one  of  her  old  ones 
and  saw  how  it  was  made.  She  looked  into  the  street,  and  noticed 
how  the  bonnets  which  went  by  were  shaped,  and  fancied  she  could 
do  them  quite  as  well.  The  first  one  which  she  made  did  not  quite 
answer  her  own  expectations,  nor  those  of  the  servant-girl  for  whom  it 
was  made ;  her  price,  however,  was  so  “  extremely  reasonable,”  that 
is,  so  extremely  low ,  that  another,  who  wanted  a  bonnet,  and  had  only 
a  little  to  pay  for  it,  ventured  to  entrust  her  with  the  care  of  its  fabri¬ 
cation.  In  this  attempt  she  succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  as  people  really  pitied  her,  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  assist  her,  whenever  they  could  do  so  without  injury  to  them¬ 
selves,  she  soon  had  abundance  of  patronage.  In  a  short  time,  she 
added  to  her  first  vocation,  that  of  mantua-making,  in  which  she  was 
equally  successful — and,  from  this  time,  neither  poverty  nor  the  fear 
of  poverty,  came  to  sadden  the  cleanly  fireside  of  the.  Widow  Waite. 
Little  Fanny  soon  learned  to  assist  her  mother  with  her  needle,  and 
she  was  proud  and  happy  to  do  so,  whenever  she  was  out  of  school, 
and  there  were  no  errands  to  be  done.  But  before  the  little  girl  could 
find  time  to  sit  down  to  work  with  her  mother,  she  was  obliged,  be¬ 
sides  performing  the  errands  when  there  were  any,  to  wash  up  the 
tea-things,  sweep  the  room  and  dust  it  j  after  which,  she  was  quite  at 
leisure  to  “  go  to  work.”  A  busy  and  cheerful  little  girl  she  was,  with 
shining  rosy  face,  and  her  sandy  hair  combed  smoothly  back  and  cut 
short  in  her  neck. 

“  a  very  hard  life  to  lead,”  said  the  Widow  Waite,  “  sitting  still. 
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and  only  moving  the  arms,  while  the  body  is  aching  with  fatigue,  from 
morning  till  night.  I  should  not  be  willing  for  my  poor  Fanny  to  lead 
such  a  life.  She  must  keep  a  school,  I  think ;  1  shall  not  allow  her 
to  work  much  at  my  trade,  for  I  believe  in  my  heart  it  is  wearing  me 
out,  faster  than  people  think  for,  though  every  body  tells  me  I  cannot 
last  long  at  this  rate.  If  I  can  only  keep  the  poor  child  along  till  she 
is  abje  to  take  care  of  herself,  I  shall  die  contented.  The  friend  of 
the  fatherless  will  never  forsake  her,  if  she  puts  her  trust  in  him.” 

So  Fanny  was  kept  at  school.  Iu  the  winter  and  summer  she  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school,  and,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  private 
school,  until  her  sixteenth  year.  She  was  the  best  scholar  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  and,  what  is  a  rare  attainment  for  a  good  scholar,  she  had  gained 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  her  schoolmaster.  But,  meantime,  the 
bloom  had  faded  from  her  mother's  cheek,  and  the  light  had  gone  from 
her  eye.  She  walked  with  heavy  and  trembling  steps,  and  the  cough, 
seemingly  quite  insigniiicant  in  itself,  but  frequent,  and  perfectly  un¬ 
conquerable,  announced  to  her  neighbors  and  to  herself  that  the  fatal 
consumption  had  fastened  on  her  frame. 

She  continued  to  work  diligently,  and  kept  her  daughter  at  the  school 
as  long  as  her  strength  continued,  and  when  it  altogether  failed,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  power  of  her  disease,  she  told  Fanny 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  leave  her  studies,  and  take  care  of  her  at  home. 

It  was  a  sad  affliction  to  Fanny  to  quit  the  place  where  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  so  much  :  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break :  she  could  not 
submit  to  it ;  but  she  looked  up  to  her  mother's  face,  and  noticed,  for 
the  first  time,  how  miserably  ill  she  was ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

“  Dear  mother,”  cried  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  “  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  to  leave  the  school  before  ?  I  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  my  lessons,  or  else  I  should  have  seen  how  sick  you  were.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  for  neglecting  you  so  long,  and  I  am  afraid  it  was 
working  so  steadily  that  made  you  sick.  You  shall  never  work  any 
more.  I  will  do  all  the  work  now.  I  can  never  repay  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me.  Soon  you  shall  be  quite  well  again,  and  then  you 
shall  go  out  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you.” 

The  Widow  Waite  did  not,  on  that  day,  tell  her  kind  daughter  that 
her  days  were  numbered ;  that  she  was  soon  to  depart  hence,  when  the 
place  that  had  known  her  should  know  her  no  more  forever.  She 
would  not  at  once  burden  her  young  spirit  with  so  many  sorrows. 
Trouble  comes  soon  and  heavily  enough,  and,  when  it  is  anticipated,  it 
is  suffered  twice. 

The  spring  came  with  its  sunshine  and  its  early  flowers,  but  it 
brought  to  the  sufferer  no  relief.  Her  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and,  with 
the  sweet  south-western  breeze  playing  over  her  cold  features,  she  lay 
upon  her  bed  of  death.  The,  heart-broken  girl  knelt  beside  her  to 
catch  the  last  words  of  affectionate  admonition,  which  fell  from  her 
stiffening  lips.  “  Trust  in  the  Savior,  my  dear  child.  Ask  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  good  Spirit  that  you  may  not  go  astray.  ‘  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct  thy  path.’  " 

In  a  few  days  the  poor  woman  was  borne  to  her  lonely  grave,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  weeping  orphan,  and  the  long  train  of  school-girls,  and 
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school-boys,  and  neighbors,  who  truly  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
bereavement. 

Some  of  them  offered  to  spend  the  night  at  her  cottage,  but  she  told 
them  she  “  should  not  feel  afraid  there ;  her  mother’s  spirit  would  watch 
over  her,  and  she  should  not  be  alone.  She  would  trust  in  God  and 
he  would  never  forget  her.”  ’ 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  school  committee  to  send  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  the  summer  district  school,  as  Uie 
former  teacher  had  been  married  recently  ;  but  considering  poor  Fan¬ 
ny’s  destitute  situation,  and  her  excellent  acquirements,  they  conclud¬ 
ed,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  pastor,  (a  kind  and  humane 
gentleman,  and  a  true  father  to  all  his  people,)  to  offer  it  to  her,  trust¬ 
ing  that  her  native  good  sense  and  good  temper  would  make  amends 
for  her  extreme  youth  and  inexperience. 

They  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  her.  She 
was  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for  placing  in  her  hands  the  means  of 
support,  and  she  entered  upon  her  new  employment  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  her  very  best,  confiding  in  Heaven  for  the  wisdom  and  guid¬ 
ance,  which  are  never  withholdcn  from  those  who  earnestly  seek  them. 

There  are  some  in  this  world,  to  whom  kindness  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stilict  of  the  heart.  There  are  others,  who  are  always  predisposed  to 
disobligingness  and  petulance.  They  do,  on  the  whole,  intend  to  do 
justly  and  show  mercy  as  Christians,  but  there  is  usually  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  conscience  and  the  temper,  before  they  can  persuade 
themselves  to  act  in  conformity  to  their  principles.  Whether  this  un¬ 
fortunate  disposition  comes  by  nature,  or  is  the  result  of  education, 
wiser  heads  must  determine ;  but  this  is  true,  that  those  are  generally 
disliked,  and  always  to  be  pitied,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  forti¬ 
fying  their  minds  with  powerful  motives,  before  they  can  feel  strong 
enough  to  do  justly  and  kindly  by  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  was  the  blessedness  of  Fanny  Waite  that  she  found  her  pleasure 
in  making  others  happy.  She  could  forget  her  own  loneliness  and 
bereavement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  glad  young  faces  around  her. 
She  would  not  sadden  their  light  hearts  by  a  gloomy  countenance, 
when  her  smile  was  like  the  dawning  light  to  their  spirits.  She  spoke 
to  her  pupils  in  cheerful  tones,  and  with  cheerful  looks,  until  her  mel¬ 
ancholy  had  quite  vanished  away,  and  she  was  as  happy  as  any  of  them. 
It  was  only  in  her  hours  of  retirement,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  long 
winter  nights,  that  she  recollected  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
without  a  protector,  and  destitute  of  a  permanent  home.  ’ 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evenings,  when  the  Widow  Clenny,  with  whom 
Fanny  at  present  boarded,  had  retired  to  rest,  as  usual,  at  half  past 
seven  by  the  wooden  clock  in  the  corner,— which  clock,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  was  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes  later,  so  that  the  poor  old 
lady  occasionally  went  to  bed  just  after  dark,  declaring,  she  “  did  n't 
feel  an  atom  sleepy,”  and  then  again,  when  the  clock  was  tardy,  she 
sat  up  and  yawned  and  nodded  until  the  minute  hand  came  down  to 
the  appointed  spot,  by  which  time  Fanny’s  hair  would  be  pinned  up, 
and  her  work  put  away.  “  Dear  me,”  said  the  old  lady,  "  what  makes 
you  go  to  bed  so  early  to-night  ?”  “  I ’m  sleepy,”  said  Fanny.  “  Dear 

me,  so  I  have  been  these  two  hours,”  the  old  lady  would  reply.  Well _ 

as  I  begun  to  say,  it  was  on  one  of  these  evenings,  that  the  widow  bad 
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retired,  and  Fanny  was  sitting  up  alone,  rectifying  sums  in  arithmetic, 
inventing  patterns  for  samplers,  and  picking  out,  by  the  tremulous 
light  of  a  brown  tallow  candle,  the  bad  stitching  from  cotton  cam- 
brick  wristbands.  Her  summer  district  school  had  long  since  .ended, 
but  she  was  now  engaged  in  a  private  subscription  school  for  those 
misses  and  little  children,  whose  mothers  considered  that  the  winter 
district  school  had  become  too  crowded  and  boisterous  for  the  safety  of 
their  darlings. 

She  completed  the  sums,  made  two  sampler  patterns,  put  the  wrist¬ 
bands  in  order  for  stitching  again,  set,  with  slate  and  pencil,  two 
copies  of  “  pot-hooks  and  trammels,”  for  two  babies  of  four  and  five 
years  old,  and  mended  her  dress,  where  a  little  rogue  of  a  boy,  in  sheer 
playfulness,  had  run  his  fingers  through  a  small  hole,  thereby  making 
it  a  large  one.  While  she  was  doing  all  this,  she  was  in  good  spirits ; 
but  after  the  whole  was  finished  and  put  away,  and  she  had  sat  down 
to  knit  on  her  stocking  of  fine  white  cotton,  she  began  to  feel  very 
sad.  Every  body  knows  that  knitting  is  no  employment  for  the  mind. 
There  is  some  agreeable  variety  in  patch-work.  There  is  much  per¬ 
plexing  thought  about  making  a  dress.  In  putting  together  a  bonnet, 
there  is  real  amusement;  but  knitting  an  interminable  fine  stocking — 
a  cotton  stocking,  which  is  much  harder  for  fingers  than  worsted,  and, 
above  all,  a  white  cotton  stocking,  which  does  not  possess  even  the 
charm  of  color,  leaves  the  mind  all  unemployed  and  desolate,  if  it  has 
no  other  resource  than  the  knitting. 

Fanny  grew  sad, — wished  she  had  an  interesting  book,  or  that  it 
was  only  nine,  as  the  old  clock  falsely  testified,  or  that  the  wind  did 
not  roar  so,  (she  was  afraid  of  wind,)  or  that  she  had  some  living  crea¬ 
ture  to  talk  with ; — and  then  she  remembered  that  she  had  no  near 
relative  in  the  world,  and  she  began  to  weep.  There  was  a  rap  at  the 
door, — quite  an  unusual  event  at  this  hour  of  night,  it  being  by  this 
time  nearly  half  past  eight.  Fanny  hastily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  con¬ 
sidered  with  herself  whether  she  should  dare  to  go  to  the  door  so  late 
at  night,  and  whether  she  had  not  better  call  the  widow ;  but  she  re¬ 
collected  that  it  would  take  too  long  to  wake  her.  She  had  read,  in 
the  papers,  of  houses  broken  open,  and  robbed,  and  their  inmates  bar¬ 
barously  murdered  ;  and  though  such  things  had  never  happened  in 
her  native  village,  yet  who  could  tell  how  soon  they  might  1 

While  she  sat  trembling,  like  a  leaf,  the  door  opened,  and  William 
Manning  came  in.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  their  distant  neighbors, 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man  of  twenty-one,  frank  and  gentlemanly  in 
his  deportment,  and  altogether  a  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Fanny 
knew  him  very  slightly  ;  but  she  was  so  relieved  to  find  it  was  not  a 
robber,  nor  a  murderer,  nor  a  witch,  who  had  disturbed  her,  that  she 
jumped  up  from  her  seat,  overturning  the  three-footed  light-stand  and 
the  tall  brown  candle,  which  she  did  not  stop  to  replace  until  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  him,  exclaiming,  “  O  William  Manning,  I ’m  so 
glad  it 's  nobody  hut  you — I  was  next  thing  to  frightened  to  death.” 

“  So  I  began  to  think,  as  you  did  not  come  to  the  door.”  replied 
William,  quite  encouraged  by  the  cordial  reception  he  had  met;  “I 
was  coming  home  from  singing-school,  and,  as  I  passed  by,  I  saw  you 
sitting  alone  here  crying  so,  I  just  came  in  to  inquire  if  any  thing  had 
happened  to  you.” 
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“ 1  ‘'‘ought  the  curtains  were 

dr*w">  and  she  l°°ked  up,  and  perceived  tlmtthfey  were  wide  apart. 

No,  they  were  not  drawn,”  said  WilJiaro,  “  and  the  road  is  nearly 
as  high  as  your  windows,  and  you  had  so  bright  a  fire,  I  could  not 
help  looking  down  at  you.  Are  you  well  to-night?” 

.f"°-*e3>  <lu;te  "*11,”  Mid  Fanny,  “only  a  little  dull  this  evening. 
Mrs.  Clenny  always  goes  to  her  chamber  at  half-past  seven,  and  then 
X  am  quite  alone ;  and  though  I  am  always  gay  when  I  am  in  com¬ 
pany  I  cannot  help  being  sad  when  I  am  alone;  for,  vou  know,  my 

friends  are  all  gone,  and  I  have  no  near  relation  in  the  world  _ and 

the  tears  started  into  her  eyes  again. 

WiDiam  sympathized  very  cordially  with  her— told  her  that  he  was 
rejoiced  that  lie  had  happened  to  call  this  evening— that  in  future  he 
should  often  bring  his  sisters  to  see  her.  The  village  bell  soon  after 
rung  the  hour  of  nine,  and  he  bade  her  good  night. 

From  this  time  William  came  either  with  or  without  his  sisters  to 
pass  the  evening  with  Fanny;  and  soon  a  report  was  in  circulation 
throughout  the  village,  which,  for  a  wonder,  was  not  altogether  wide 

Waite”™11'  nameJ’  tHat  “Wi,,iamManning  was  courting  Fanny 

No  sooner  was  this  affair  noised  about,  than  Fanny’s  good  friends, 
one  and  all,  dropped  in  to  give  her  their  opinions  respecting  her  in- 
tended  alliance,  as  the  matter  was  not  supposed  to  be  as  yet  settled. 

She  ought  not  to  marry  a  person  of  whose  character  and  habits  she 
was  entirely  ignorant.”  Fanny  thanked  them,  and  listened  patiently 
to  what  they  had  to  say.  J 

They  all  told  her  pretty  much  the  same  story,  illustrated,  however 
by  different  individuals  with  different  anecdotes.  They  agreed  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  good  person  and  prepossessing  manners,  of  re- 
Bpedable  education  and  agreeable  connexions,  the  master  of  a  nice 
little  house  and  farm,  &,c. ;  but  Fanny  was  exceedingly  chagrined  to 
bear  them  coincide  in  other  and  less  flattering  particulars.  The  sine- 
ing-scliool  was- kept  in  the  large  hall  over  the  grog-shop  and  variety- 
store  of  the  village;  and  it  appeared  that,  whenever  William  attended 
the  singing-school,  he  regularly  went  down,  in  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing  to  take  a  glass  or  spirit ;  and  also  that  all  his  evenings,  which  were 
neither  spent  at  the  singing-school  nor  at  Widow  Clenny’s,  were  passed 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern,  with  Capt.  Barney,  over  a  mug  of  flip 
and  a  chequer-board.  On  Sunday  evening,  of  course,  he  attended  the 
singing-rccfure,-  as  there  was  no  singing-school  on  that  evening; 
although  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  it  was  precisely  the  same  thing 
only  as  the  more  conscientious  thought  it  was  not  so  well  to  have  a 
school  on  that  day,  and  as  the  singing-master  was  determined  not  to  lose 
any  time  he  merely  gave  it  that  name  to  pacify  them ;  for  none  of 
them  could  say  there  was  any  harm  in  making  and  listening  to  sacred 
music  on  the  Sahbath  evening.  So  they  had  the  singing-lecture,  and 
the  minister  arid  deacons  attended  it,  although  it  was  in  the  same 
place  and  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  school,  excepting  that 
there  was  a  little  less  of  fa  sol  la,  and  rather  more  of  the  sacred  words 
ot  the  tunes ;  but  quite  as  much  fun  among  the  young  people  as  at 
other  times.  “  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  name  of  the  thing  ”  (as  the 
poor  Irishman  said,  after  he  had  “  worked  his  passage”  in  the  canal- 
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boat,  by  leading  tbe  horse),  they  might  as  well  have  gone  to  a  singing- 
school. 

It  appeared  that  William  always  attended  this  lecture,  and  never 
failed,  although  it  was  the  Sabbath,  of  going  down  to  get  something 
warming  in  the  store.  Besides,  William  had  no  religious  principles, 
and  Fanny  was  a  church-member, — a  consistent  professor  of  a  holy 
faith.  How  could  that  difference  be  reconciled  1 

Fanny  listened  to  their  arguments,  and  pondered  them  as  well  as 
she  might,  with  a  heart  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  William  Man¬ 
ning.  “  He  has  faults,.”  thought  she;  “  I  wish  I  might  ever  have  the 
pleasure  to  find  a  person  who  had  none — I  never  yet  have  found  one. 
Allowing  that  he  has  faults,  cannot  they  be  cured  1  I  had  many  faults 
myself,  but  the  care  and  perseverance  of  my  mother  prevailed  against 
them.  I  do  not  now  allow  myself  in  any  thing  I  consider  wrong. 
And  why  should  not  William  Manning,  with  a  heart  all  alive  to  kind¬ 
ness  and  affection,  be  induced,  by  the  entreaties  of  one,  whom  he  ten¬ 
derly  loves,  to  forsake  whatever  is  an  occasion  of  anxiety  to  her  ?” 
Perhaps  he  might  have  done  so ;  but  she  should  have  waited  until  she 
had  really  seen,  the  change,  and  until  time  had  shown  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

She  remembered  her  mother's  dying  injunction,  and  kneeled  to  pray 
for  direction  from  above ;  but  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself  the 
fact,  that  her  prayers  were  offered  from  a  heart,  predetermined  to  follow 
its  own  affections.  She  could  not  expect  an  answer  to  that  prayer. 
She  did  not  in  reality  wish  for  one.  The  covenant,  by  which  her 
blessed  liberty  was  given  into  the  power  of  an  unprincipled,  though  an 
agreeable  man,  was  hastily  entered  into,  and,  in  the  tumult  of  matri¬ 
monial  preparation,  all  dissenting  voices  were  lost.  In  vain  were  the 
regrets  of  her  pupils,  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  the  kind  sugges¬ 
tions  of  her  pastor.  In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  a  merry  peal  of 
sleigh-bells,  and  a  long  and  gay  procession,  announced  to  the  villagers 
that  the  wedding  was  over,  and  the  bride  departing  to  her  future  abode. 

Fanny’s  new  home  was  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  a  cottage  which 
William  had  had  built  for  himself,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  farm, 
upon  which  his  best  care  had  been  bestowed.  Here  the  voung  people 
promised  themselves  a  long  life  of  affection  and  comfort,  unbroken  by 
any  evils  but  those  to  which  all  are  subjected.  One  neglect,  however, 
in  their  domestic  arrangements,  ought  to  have  assured  them  that  they 
had  much  to  fear.  At  their  cheerful  fireside,  the  altar  of  family  devo¬ 
tion  was  never  raised.  Did  the  masters  of  every  household  understand 
the  benign  influence  of  this  institution ;  were  they  aware  how  power¬ 
fully  it  restrains  from  vice,  and  how  surely  it  induces  a  spirit  of  kind¬ 
ness,  and  forbearance,  they  would  not  live  in  neglect  of  it,  and  thereby 
forfeit  the  blessing  which  it  does  not  fail  to  bring. 

The  first  few  months  after  their  marriage,  William  continued  to 
spend  his  evenings  at  home,  excepting  when  the  singing-school  was 
open.  There  he  always  went,  and  sometimes  took  Fanny  with  him  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  as  she-  could  not  sing,  and  did  not  care  to  sit 
whole  evenings  hearing  others  sing,  badly  or  well,  as  it  might  happen. 
Yet  she  really  loved  music.  A  pensive  air  upon  the  flute,  or  a  mourn¬ 
ful  ballad,  or  the  distant  bugle  which  she  sometimes  heard  from  across 
the  river,  would  bring  the  tears  to  her  eyes  ; — not  tears  of  sorrow,  but 
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of  a  melancholy  pleasure.  William  ivas  quite  glad  when  she  at  last 
declined  going  with  him  to  the  singing-school ;  for  it  made  him  un- 
happy  and  angry  to  see  her  look  so  seriously  at  him  whenever  he  went 
down  into  the  store  to  get  something  to  drink.  «  He  meant  to  treat 
his  wife  kindly  and  well,  but  as  for  being  governed  by  any  woman,  at 
this  age,  he  would  n’t  submit  to  it.”  And  he  did  not.  He  had  had 
his  own  way  too  long  to  give  it  up  to  one  who  was  already  in  his  power. 
All !  h  anny  should  have  waited  to  see  the  reformation  of  bis  character 
before  she  consented  to  unite  her  destiny  with  his.  ’ 

It  was  not  long  before  Capt.  Barney  persuaded  him  to  come  to  the 
f.oif  UL take  ,a  game  of  clleqoors  with  him  once  in  every  week. 

should  he  neglect  his  old  friend,  merely  because  he  was  married*? 
not  he.  So  he  went  once  a  week,  and,  at  last,  twice,  and  then  three 
times  a  week,  to  play  chequers  with  Capt.  Barney,  until,  before  two 
years  were  gone,  he  went  regularly  to  pass  his  evenings  at  the  atore, 
while  Fanny  sat  at  home,  rocking  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  baby 
more  lonely  than  ever  she  had  been  at  the  Widow  Clenny’s,  and 
shedding  far  more  biller  tears,  than  those  which  she  hastily  wiped 
away  when  first  she  heard  his  rap  at  the  widow’s  door. 

It  ^emed  a  very  sad  thing  to  the  young  wife  to  sit  alone,  by  her 
cheerful  blazing  fire,  evening  after  evening,  although  her  husband 
always  returned  in  pretty  good  season,  and  she  never  feared  any  un¬ 
kind  treatment  from  him,  except,  now  and  then,  a  sullen  retort  when 
she  provoked  him  by  a  gentle  request  that  he  would  stay  at  home  a 
little  more.  But  her  time  of  real  trouble  had  not  yet  come.  When 
the  little  daughter  was  three  years  old,  and  the  little  son  just  beginning 
to  creep  about  the  floor  Fanny  had  begun  to  understand  what  real 
“  *?'  , She,  ha'i  ^een  married  four  years,  during  which  time 
William  had  gradually  become  less  and  less  affectionate,  until  now  he 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  his  family.  He  spent  his 
days  in  gaming  and  intemperance,  and  returned  late  at  night,  furious 
and  raging  to  his  home.  Fanny  lay  sleepless,  trembling,  and  praying 
He?Ve!!  ‘or  Protecl*on>  unt'I  she  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold : 
then  the  door  was  rudely  pushed  open,  and  threatening  and  abnse  fol- 
Jowed.  He  would  complain  of  the  food  she  had  so  carefully  prepared 
for  him  “it  was  just  the  thing  he  did  not  want,  and  not  fit  to  be 
eaten.  Then  he  would  throw  it  all  in  the  fiie,  upset  the  table,  break 
the  dishes  and  sometimes  drag  his  wife  from  her  bed  and  beat  her 
because  she  had  not  prepared  him  something  else,  although,  perhaps’ 
the  rejected  dish  was  his  favorite  when  not  intoxicated.  Many  times 
their  neighbors,  who,  fortunately,  were  very  near  them,  were  aroused  at 
midnight  by  the  shrieks  of  the  mother  and  her  children,  and  came  to 
their  relief  in  time  to  save  them  from  permanent  injury.  But  Fanny’s 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not  quite  full. 

The  little  girl  was  the  father’s  pride.  She  resembled  him  in  a  re- 
markable  degree.  Like  him,  she  was  tall,  and  slender,  and  straight, 
with  his  own  splendid  black  eyes  and  curling  black  locks.  She  wSs  a 
beautiful  child,  and  her  father  was  excessively  proud  of  her.  The 
little  girl  feared  him,  because  she  had  seen  his  violence  to  her  mother 
and  when  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the  store  with  him,  she  would  say 
she  had  rather  slay  with  mama.”  This  made  him  furiously  angry 
with  Fanny,  whom  he  accused  of  trying  to  alienate  the  child’s  aflec- 
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tion  from  him.  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance,  which  little  Lucy 
could  never  conceal,  he  often  took  her  with  him,  and  sometimes  kept 
her  several  hours  in  the  bar-room,  exposed  to  the  noise,  and  quarreling, 
and  profanity,  which,  at  all  times,  abounded  there.  This  was  Fanny’s 
greatest  grief,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  tell  him,  on  one  cold  and  damp 
day,  that  Lucy  was  too  ill  to  go  nut,  as  her  pale  countenance  and 
heavy  eye  plainly  testified.  As  William  was  not  yet  intoxicated,  he 
saw  the  propriety  of  her  excuse,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  company  of 
his  darling.  The  poor  child  was,  therefore,  left  to  the  care  of  her 
kind  mother.  How  was  that  kind  mother’s  care  increased  to  over¬ 
whelming  by  the  wicked  influence  of  the  father.  He  taught  the  child 
to  admire  herself  at  the  glass,  frequently  forbade  her  doing  the  things 
which  her  mother  commanded,  and  would  not  permit  her  to  be  punish¬ 
ed  on  any  account.  Fanny’s  heart  was  almost  broken.  She  only 
wished  her  daughter  safe  in  heaven.  With  how  many  bitter  tears  and 
contrite  prayers  did  she  bewail  her  rash  and- foolish  marriage,  and  sup¬ 
plicate  the  interference  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  her  lovely  .and  as  yot 
innocent  and  gentle  daughter. 

The  time  had  arrived.  The  hand  of  disease  was  hearing  on  the 
child,  and  when  the  mother  saw  her  wasting  away  beneath  it,  she  felt 
the  trial  was  greater  than  she  had  looked  for.  It  was  heart-rending,  to 
see  that  beautiful  face  and  agile  form  changed  and  fading,  even  in 
their  early  bloom.  Yet  it  was  not  so  grievous  as  that  pollution  should 
come  upon  that  pure  young  spirit.  O  !  there  is  no  evil  so  great  as 
sin.  Death  is  a  friend,  when  he  comes  to  save  from  its  baleful  power. 

Great  was  the  father’s  consternation,  when  he  was  told  by  the  phy¬ 
sician  that  his  idolized  child  must  die.  There  was  no  hope  for  her 
recovery.  With  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek  and  a  wild  light  in 
her  sunken  eye,  she  was  passing  away  to  the  heaven  of  rest  and  purity, 
“  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.”  William  forsook  the 
bar-room,  and  watched  by  her  sick  bed,  night  and  day.  He  wept 
bitterly,  when  she  begged  him  “  never  to  go  any  more  to  the  place 
where  the  men  drink  and  talk  so,  and  not  to  scold  and  beat  dear 
mother  any  more.  Do  pray  to  Jesus  to  forgire  you,  father,  so  that 
you  may  go  to  the  happy  heaven  where  I  am  going,  and  where  mother 
and  little  Willie  are  coming  soon.”  He  promised  his  child  with  many 
tears,  asked  forgiveness  of  his  wife,  and  knelt  with  them  for  the  first 
time  in  prayer,  for  the  restoration  of  the  suflerer. 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  die,  mother,”  said  little  Lucy,  "  but  I  am  not 
sorry  now,  because  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  because  father  is  so  sorry ; 
— he  will  repent,  and  he  will  never  be  so  cross  to  you  any  more.  You 
will  be  happier  than  if  I  had  lived,  and  father  had  been  so  cruel  as  he 
used  to  be.”  Her  mother  kissed  her' cold  cheek,  but  could  not  say  any 
thing,  and  the  little  girl  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  asleep.  Soon, 
however,  she  started  violently,  as  if  in  a  frightful  dream,  and  cried  out 
“  Father,  father,  don’t.”  “  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?”  asked  her 
father.  “  Oh,  I  thought  you  was  beating  mother,— I  am  glad  you 
was  n’t,— do  not  ever  again,  father,  will  you  ?”  and  her  eyes  closed 
again. 

William  buried  his  face  in  his,hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  “  Poor  little 
suflerer,  she  is  gone  to  be  at  rest,”  said  Fauny,  calmly,  as  she  passed 
her  band  over  the  damp  forehead.  11  Gone,”  cried  William,  “  and 
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with  those  dreadful  thoughts  of  me  still  fresh  in  her  mind  !  0 1  if  she 
could  bare  lived  one  hour  longer  to  forget  them,  and  to  give  me  time 
to  forget  them  too !  This  is  the  hardest  of  all." 

Little  Lucy  was  borne  to  her  quiet  grave,  and  again  the  house  was 
still  and  lonely  as  before. 

William  was  wearied  with  weeping  and  being  sad.  He  had'not  re¬ 
pented,  and  had  never  resolved  to  renounce  his  intemperance.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  bar-room  and  became,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  much  worse  than  ever.  He  did  not  take  the  little  son  to  the 
store,  for  he  was  too  young  and  no  favorite  with  the  father.  He  was 
therefore  safe  with  his  mother,  except  when  that  father  came  home 
raving  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  when  all  the  furniture  was 
dashed  about  the  room,  and  there  was  security  only  in  concealment  or 
flight.  How  many  miserable  nights  did  little  Willie  and  his  mother 
spend  together  during  the  gloomy  year  that  followed  Lucy’s  death. 
Meanwhile,  William  was  spending  fast,  and  earning  nothing.  Beggary 
and  wretchedness  was  their  prospect. 

Let  the  miserable  and  despairing  remember  this,  that,  in  the  present 
world,  there  is  no  trouble,  however  great,  but  has  an  end.  There  is 
hope  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  deliverance  in  the  time  of  fear,  for  those 
who  trust  in  Heaven. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  general  militia  training,  William  had 
been  out  all  the  day,  and  Fanny  had  been  weeping  and  trembling  in 
the  prospect  of  a  terrible  night.  She  laid  her  littie  boy  in  his  crib, 
and  knelt  beside  him  to  offer  her  mournful  prayer,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  It  was  the  deacon — her  next  neighbor. 
He  inquired  for  her  health,  and  looked  very  grave. 

“  Have  you  seen  my  husband  ?”  asked  Fanny. 

“  I  have,”  replied  the  deacon,  solemnly.  » 

“  He  was  on  his  way  home  1"  observed  Fanny,  inquiringly. 

“He  was  so,”  answered  the  deacon ;  “  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you” — 

“  What  V  cried  Fanny,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

“  That  he  has  met  with  a  terrible  accident,”  replied  the  deacon  ; 
“  indeed,  Mrs.  Manning,  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst 
news.” 

“  Is  he  dead  7”  asked  Fanny. 

The  deacon  looked  sorrowfully  at  her,  but  did  not  speak.  She  un¬ 
derstood  him,  and  fainted. 

Poor  William  Manning  had  gone  suddenly  to  his  last  account,  unre- 
formed,  and  impenitent.  As  he  returned  from  the  training,  intoxicated, 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  his  wife  for  being  so  religious  and  stiff,  he 
slipped  in  the  miry  road,  and  one  of  the  baggage-wagons  passed  over 
his  breast. 

Fanny  sorrowed  for  him,  honestly;  not  for  his  loss,  for  she  knew 
that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  effected  the  death  of  her¬ 
self,  and  the  ruin  of  her  son  ;  but  for  himself.  He  had  gone,  unrepent¬ 
ing,  to  that  world  where  there  is  no  more  change.  “  As  the  tree  falleth 
there  it  must  lie.”  It  was  a  far  greater  affliction  than  the  death  of  her 
lovely  daughter,  of  whose  blessedness  she  had  no  doubt. 

After  William’s  debts  were  paid,  and  his  affairs  settled,  Fanny  was 
equally  surprised  and  grateful  to  find  herself  still  in  possession  of  the 
pretty  cottage,  and  the  small  garden  adjoining  it.  The  residue  of  the 
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land  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  store-keeper  Her  friends  gath¬ 
ered  about  her,  and  solicited  her  to  open  a  little  school  again.  Fanny 
was  thankful  for  the  means  of  support ;  and,  ready  to  exert  herself  in 
doing  whatever  she  might,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  son,  who  wks  as 
good  and  intelligent  a  boy  as  she  could  have  desired.  “  Oh,"  said  she, 
“  if  my  little  Lucy  were  only  here  to  share  our  quiet  happiness,  how 
much  she  would  increase  it — but  she  was  taken  away  from  terror,  and 
contention,  and  wickedness — she  is  happier  than  we — why  should  I 
complain  1  She  will  not  return  to  us,  but  we  shall  soon  go  to  her,  and 
our  enjoyment  will  then  be  perfected.”  Everallin. 
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RANDOM  LEAVES.* 

PROM  A  JOURNAL.  OF  TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  PRANCE,  AND  GERMANY. 


NUMBER  ONE- 


ENGLAND  —  LONDON. 

To-day  I  have  visited  the  Tower  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad,  deep  ditch,  over  which  there  is  a  draw-bridge.  The 
island  thus  formed,  contains  several  acres,  and  is  crowded  with  a 
motley  pile  of  buildings,  high  and  low,  dwelling-houses  and  store¬ 
houses,  palaces  and  huts,  which  almost  entirely  obscure  the  view  of 
the  Tower ;  and  this  itself  is  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct 
structures.  At  the  gate  there  are  always  several  ‘  warders,’  in 
scarlet-laced  habiliments,  who  make  a  business  of  conducting  visi¬ 
ters  to  the  curiosities,  and  expect  a  shilling  from  each  person  for  so 
doing.  One  of  them  was  just  entering  ‘Queen  Elizabeth’s  Armory’ 
with  a  party  of  four,  which  I  joined.  The  matters  and  things  which 
they  show,  and  tell  the  history  of,  are  ‘  too  numerous  to  mention,’ 
but  are  described  at  laxge  in  the  guide-book.  I  lifted  the  axe  which 
struck  off  the  head  of  poor  Anne  Boleyn,  and  despatched  also  ‘  him 
of  Essex.’  The  hall  is  filled  with  specimens  of  armor,  weapons, 
etc.,  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  days  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.,  downward.  ‘  The  Train  of  Artillery,'  is  in  another  build¬ 
ing,  and  comprises  a  quantity  of  big  guns,  mortars,  etc.,  which  John 
Bull  has  at  different  times  captured  from  his  enemies.  But  the  most 
curious  and  splendid  sight  is  the  ‘  New  Horse  Armory,’  where  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  as  if  in  battle  array,  effigies  of  all  the  kings  and  several 
nobles,  in  chronological  order,  from  Edward  I.  to  James  II.,  in  com¬ 
plete  armor,  and  on  horseback,  thus  showing  the  style  of  armor, 
etc.,  of  the  different  periods  at  a  glance.  The  horses  are  in  spirited 
positions,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  might  really  shake  hands  with 
*  bluff’  old  Hairy,’  or  him  of  Richmond,  as  he  appeared  at  Bosworth 
field,  or  my  lord  of  Liecester,  ‘  and  so  on.’  There  is  an  immense 
collection  of  curious  affairs  in  this  hall,  arranged  so  as  to  present  the 
most  romantic  and  brilliant  display  imaginable.  ‘  The  Small  Armory’ 
is  a  vast  hall,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  very 
high,  filled  to  the  very  ceiling  with  stacks  of  muskets  and  pistols, 
closely  piled,  comprising  two  hundred  thousand,  and  all  kept  bright¬ 
ened  and  flinted  ready  for  immediate  use.  Melancholy  reflection  ! 
That  such  a  wilderness  of  deadly  instruments  should  ever  be  used 
by  man  against  his  fellow!  Not  feeling  half  a  crown’s  worth  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  croum  itself,  I  departed  by  the  ‘  Traitor’s  Gate,’  thinking 
of  the  tragedies  which  had  been  acted  within  those  once  dreaded 
portals. 

The  apartment  at  present  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons 


*  The  reader  may  anticipate,  we  think,  much  entertainment  and  valuable  information 
from  these  ‘  Random  Leaves,’  wherein  the  author —  writing  only  for  theeyes  of  familiar 
friends,  and  avoiding  the  diffuseness  of  the  journeying  letter- writer  —  has  recorded 
fresh  impressions  in  a  manner  at  once  vivid  and  unstudied.  Edj.  Knickerbocker. 
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is  arranged  much  like  Mrs.  Willard’s  school-room,  and  is  quite  as 
plain,  only  on  a  little  larger  scale.  Strangers,  by  paying  half  a  crown, 
are  admitted  to  the  gallery,  from  which  it  is  easier  to  hear  than  to 
.see  the  speakers.  The  house  was  ‘  in  committee’  on  the  bill  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes.  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Howick,  (a  very  gifted  young  man,)  and  two  or  three  others,  spoke 
on  the  question.  I  was  struck  with  their  singularly  calm  and  unpre¬ 
tending  manner  of  speaking.  It  seemed  more  like  a  familiar  draw¬ 
ing-room  conversation,  than  the  stormy  debate  which  might  be 
expected  on  such  a  question,  which,  as  was  remarked,  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  Lord  John,  in  particular,  who  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  house,  and  long  conspicuous  in  the  political  world,  is  as  plain, 
straight-forward  a  man  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  It  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  get  him  excited  or  violent  in  debate.  Every  speaker 
was  listened  to  civilly,  if  not  attentively,  and  the  only  interruption, 
or  rathci*  cheering,  was  the  cry  of  ‘  Hear  !  hear  !’  which  was  often 
heard  from  twenty  voices  at  once ;  and  occasionally  there  was  a 
hearty  laugh.  The  gallery  over  the  speaker’s  chair  is  filled  with 
reporters  for  the  different  papers,  who  will  take  down  a  long  speech 
in  short  hand,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  day¬ 
light  you  will  see  it  in  print.  The  houses  of  parliament  are  opposite 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  the 
old  site.  The  ruins  of  the  old  houses  are  adjoining  the  halls  now 
temporarily  occupied. 

Sunday,  April  16. —  Taking  my  usual  walk  of  two  miles  or  more 
down  Fleet-street,  I  found  the  door  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  open, 
and  so  ventured  in,  with  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  expecting  some 
civil,  obliging  person  would  tip  his  beaver,  as  usual,  for  a  shilling  : 
but,  strange  to  say,  I  was  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  one  vast  open  space,  extending  into  the  four 
wings,  and  up  to  the  very  highest  dome.  As  you  stand  in  the  centre 
and  look  up,  it  seems  almost  like  looking  into  heaven.  The  unso¬ 
phisticated  mind  cannot  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  scene  :  it  is  in¬ 
comprehensible.  On  the  walls,  and  in  the  nitches  and  comers,  are 
groups  of  statuary  and  monuments,  some  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  most  of  them  to  military  and  naval  personages.  Public  worship 
is  held  only  in  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  wings,  forming  a  mere 
item  of  the  whole  structure.  I  was  guided  to  it  by  the  sound  of 
the  organ,  echoing  back  from  the  vast  arches,  and  impressively  grand 
in  its  effect.  Men  in  robes,  with  poles,  stood  at  the  door  — 
‘  beadles,’  I  believe  they  are  called.  The  chapel  was  of  much  the 
same  size  and  style  as  those  at  Oxford,  and  there  were  not  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  in  it — the  larger  part  of  them  appa¬ 
rently  strangers,  attracted  merely  from  curiosity,  like  myself.  In 
fact,  as  I  afterward  learned,  there  are  few  or  no  regular  attend¬ 
ants  in  this  far-famed  St.  Paul’s.  Why,  I  cannot  imagine.  The 
chanting  was  done  by  boys.  The  preacher  was  a  short,  thick  man, 
and  read  his  sermon  off  ‘  like  a  book.’  It  became  so  dark  —  being  a 
rainy  day  —  that  he  could  not  see  to  read,  and  he  had  to  stop  once  or 
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twice.  Poor  mail !  But  they  say  the  officiates  here  are  unbeneficed 
gownsmen,  and  perhaps  they  cannot  afford  to  study.  His  sermon 
was  dull  and  common-place,  but  delivered  in  a  pompous,  affected 
style,  as  if  to  pass  it  off'  for  genuine  eloquence. 


Dined  with  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horne  —  a  name  well  known 
throughout  the  theological  world.  This  extraordinary  man  was  a 
book-seller’s  clerk,  at  a  small  salary.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  industry,  won  the  notice  of  a  reverend  Bishop,  and  was  employed 
to  make  some  indexes  to  a  large  work,  which  were  done  so  well,  that 
he  was  handsomely  paid,  and  went  to  Cambridge  and  completed  his 
education  with  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  His  celebrated  ‘  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,’  in  four  large  volumes,  was  the  work 
of  twenty  years,  and  was  all  done  in  the  night,  after  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accurate,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  valuable  work  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  Fifteen 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  England,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  the  three  first  editions  scarcely  cleared  ex¬ 
penses  :  the  third  produced  him  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  the  labor  of  twenty  years  !  Mr.  Horne  is  now  engaged  at  the 
British  Museum  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  that  immense  collection. 
He  is  a  living  monument  of  industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  ra¬ 
ther  small  in  stature,  remarkably  neat  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  quite  active  and  robust,  though  now  somewhat  advanced,  and 
gray-headed.  His  manner  is  free,  cordial,  and  business-like.  The 
moment  he  speaks,  you  are  at  once  relieved  of  all  embarrassment,  and 
feel  that  you  are  talking  to  a  friend  —  a  plain,  kind-hearted,  unas¬ 
suming  friend.  His  wife  and  daughter  are  just  like  him.  They 
spoke  of  the  many  Americans  who  had  called  on  them  —  Bishops 
Chase,  M'Uvaine,  Hobart,  Dr.  Wheaton,  E.  D.  Griffin,  Dr.  Jarvis, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  formerly  of  Boston.  In  fact,  they  knew  more 
about  some  of  the  states  than  I  did.  Mrs.  H.  said  she  could  always 
detect  an  American  by  the  word  possible  and  possibly.  They  (the 
English)  say  instead,  'perhaps ,  or  indeed.  I  was  pleased  to  find  many 
American  books  in  the  library,  and  seated  myself  there  with  Mr,  H. 
after  dinner,  while  he  wrote  his  sermon  for  the  same  afternoon.  He 
completed  it  in  about  an  hour,  besides  talking  to  me  the  while  :  and 
a  good  little  sermon  it  was  too,  for  I  went  with  them  to  hear  it.  The 
parsonage-pew  is  close  to  the  desk.  The  clerk  drawled  out  the 
service  in  a  most  monotonous  and  pompous  tone,  which  was  really 
ludicrous.  There  was  also  a  curate  to  read  prayers,  beside  Mr. 
Horne.  It  seems,  that  in  England  each  church  must  have  a  rector, 
curate,  and  clerk.  Mr.  Home’s  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  meek,  per¬ 
suasive,  and  engaging.  He  uses  the  best  Words,  and  no  more  than 
are  necessary.  Yet  he  would  never  be  called  a  great  preacher. 
His  talents  are  more  useful  Than  showy. 


Thursday. — 'Having  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure,  after  running 
about  town  for  a  week  on  business  matters,  I  took  a  stroll  into  St. 
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dames  Park,  through  Waterloo-Place,  where  is  a  big  monument  to 
somebody,  but  it  was  so  high  I  could  not  tell  who.  Walked  through 
the  park  by  the  pond  to  the  old  Palace,  where  the  king  was  holding 
a  levee.  As  1  had  no  court  dress,  and  no  introduction,  I  concluded 
to  defer  paying^  my  respects  to  his  majesty,  and  turned  off  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Mercy  !  what  a  place  !  Every  thing  of  this  kind  must  and  will  far 
exceed  the  expectations  of  the  uninitiated.  I  gazed  with  as  much 
wonder  on  the  gigantic  and  venerable  pile,  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  before.  The  natural  feeling  of  awe  with  which  one  is  impressed 
on  approaching  the  entrance,  is  not  much  increased,  however,  when 
he  sees  the  sign  over  the  door,  ‘Admittance  three  pence.’  John  Bull 
must  have  his  fees,  it  seems,  for  every  thing,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
fill  his  poekets  by  exhibiting  the  sepulchres  of  the  mighty  dead.  I 
thought  of  the  man  who  was  awakened  from  his  solemn  reverie 
after  public  worship  in  the  Abbey,  by  the  beadle’s  announcement : 

‘  Sarvice  is  done  —  it’s  two-pence  now 
For  them  as  wants  to  stop  !’ 

I  entered  by  the  Poet’s  Corner,  which,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
abbey,  has  been  described  so  often,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said. 
Having  ‘  do<ne’  the  poets,  I  paid  an  additional  shilling  to  proceed,  and 
was 'then  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  pleased  ;  and  it  is  no  very  short 
walk,  that  one  may  take  through  those  long,  lofty  arches  and  chapels. 
Monuments  of  all  sorts,  and  to  all  sorts,  are  as  thick  as  blackberi’ies, 
in  every  part  of  the  edifice.  Many  of  them  comprise  three  or  four 
emblematic  figures  in  a  group  —  some  most  exquisitely  designed  and 
chiselled.  1  saw  so  many  to  admire,  that  I  can  scarcely  remember 
one.  There  are  little  enclosures  against  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  filled 
with  tombs  and  monuments,  principally  of  kings,  queens,  and  knights 
of  old.  It  was  curious  indeed  to  see  those  effigies  of  knights  in  com¬ 
plete  armor,  cut  in  stone  or  wrought  in  iron,  laid  out  on  the  tombs, 
as  if  they  were  the  very  bodies  of  those  renowned  heroes  of  chivalry, 
preserved  there  to  frighten  or  enlighten  their  degenerate  descend¬ 
ants.  Many  of  these  tombs  are  four,  five,  and  six  centuries  old. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  a  beautiful  one.  There  is  a  marble  effigy 
of  her,  too,  laid  out  on  the  tomb,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  you  are 
seeing  the  lovely  and  ill-fated  queen  herself,  as  she  appeared  in  her 
death-robes.  The  haughty  Elizabeth  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment.  I  noticed,  also,  monuments  and  sculptures  of  the  two  princes 
murdered  in  the  Tower  by  the  bloody  Richard,  of  Henry  Eighth, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  since  Edward  First.  The 
monuments  to  public  individuals,  and  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  are  in  the  more  open  part  of  the  abbey.  Folios  and 
quartos  in  abundance  have  been  filled  with  their  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  these  I  must  refer  you  for  ‘  farther  particulars.’ 


Friday.  —  To-day  I  procured  a  nice  little  saddle-horse,  and  took  a 
fide  round  the  parks  ■ —  going  up  the.  gay  and  splendid  Regent-street 
and  Portland  Place,  by  the  Colosseum,  the  Crescent,  and  the  range  of 
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terraces,  which  are  like  one  continued  palace,  along  Regent’s  Park. 
I  stopped  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  are  very  like  Niblo’s,  as 
they  are  laid  out;  but  besides  the  immense  collection  of  plants 
and  flowers  of  almost  all  species,  fountains,  etc.,  here  are  wild 
animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  amphybice,  of  many  species  which 
have  never  been  exhibited  in  our  country,  and  you  see  them 
almost  in  their  natural  state ;  not  chained  up  in  cages  and  close 
rooms,  but  allowed  free  air  and  exercise.  Bears  were  climbing 
poles  ;  and  scores  of  water-birds  were  revelling  in  the  luxuries 
of  a  pond.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  different  species 
of  parrots,  and  all  are  together.  But  the  chief  ‘  lions’  at  pre¬ 
sent,  are  the  beautiful  Giraffes  and  their  attending  Arabs,  recent¬ 
ly  arrived.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  made  the  circuit  of  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  and  then  rode  down  to  Plyde  Park,  which  is  smaller, 
but  more  frequented.  Hyde  Park  Comer  is  famous  all  over  the 
world.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  scene  on 
a  fine  afternoon,  at  this  season  —  the  superb  equipages  of  the  great, 
with  the  gold-laced  and  crimson-velveted  footman  —  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  horseback  in  another  path,  and  the  pedestrians  in  a 
third  —  but  all  mingled  in  dashing  confusion.  I  rode  boldly  in 
among  the  best  of  them,  and  had  a  fine  chance  to  inspect  the  interior 
of  the  carriages,  and  the  pretty  faces  of  my  lady  this,  and  the  duchess 
of  that  —  for  many  of  these  great  ladies  are  really  pretty  —  and  with 
what  exquisite  neatness  and  elegance  some  of  them  dress  !  The 
ladies  on  horseback  invariably  wear  men’s  hats  —  literally,  and  with¬ 
out  the  least  alteration,  except  that  a  black  veil  is  appended.  This 
is  the  fashion  at  present.  What  a  luxury  these  parks  are,  in  such  a 
city  as  this  !  T o  have  a  fine  open  space  of  three  or  four  hundred 
acres,  kept  in  the  nicest  order,  with  foot-paths,  and  carriage-paths, 
groves  and  ponds,  etc.,  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  palaces  !  I  can 
well  believe  Willis’  remai'k,  that  the  West  End  of  London  is 
unequalled  in  Europe.  One  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  heroes  rescued 
a  child  from  drowning  in  ‘  the  Serpentine  river.’  When  I  read  it, 
the  idea  of  a  river,  in  what  I  imagined  a  little  park,  somewhat  larger 
than  Washington-Square,  seemed  laughable  enough;  but  this  Ser¬ 
pentine  river  is  in  this  park,  and  might  drown  the  king,  if  he  should 
fall  into  it.  The  Humane  Society  have  a  house  and  boats  close  by,  to 
receive  the  luckless  wights  who  get  drowned.  There  is  good  fishing 
in  the  river,  and  it  looks  fresh  and  clear,  and  it  is  delightful  to  ride 
along  its  banks  on  a  warm  day.  These  parks,  especially  Regent’s, 
would  make  a  large  farm.  They  afford  abundant  room  for  an  airy 
ride  or  walk,  without  going  out  of  the  city.  At  Hyde  Park  Corner 
is  Apsley  House,  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  residence,  and  close  by 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  duke’s 
battles,  and  erected  to  commemorate  them  by  ‘  his  countrywomen.’ 


Last  Saturday  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  Woolwich,  nine 
miles  from  London,  to  help  the  Prince  of  Orange  review  the  troops. 
By  dint  of  active  exertion,  I  attained  a  seat  on  the  deck  of  a  bit  of 
a  Bteam-boat,  loaded  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pleasure-seeking 
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mortals  like  myself,  while  as  many  more  were  left  disconsolate  on 
the  wharf — inadmissible.  Off  we  went  with  the  tide,  under  West¬ 
minster,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  and  London  Bridges, 
over  Thames  Tunnel,  and  between  a  multitude  of  ships  and  steam¬ 
boats,  lai’ge  boats  and  small  boats,  rowed  perhaps  by  a  Jacob  Faith¬ 
ful,  or  his  posterity,  and  following  the  serpentine  course  of  ‘  Old 
Father  Thames’  through  a  beautiful  green  meadow,  passed  Green¬ 
wich,  and  arrived  at  our  ultimatum  in  good  time  to  see  the  show. 
The  prince  was  dressed  as  a  general,  deqprated  with  half-a-dozen 
badges  of  different  orders ;  and  he  galloped  about  the  field  in  true 
military  style,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  and  a  squadron  of 
princes,  dukes,  lords,  etc.  They  fired  bombs,  and  had  a  grand  imi¬ 
tation-battle,  with  horse-artillery  —  in  other  words,  a  sham-fight, 
which  was  all  vastly  fine.  Returning,  I  walked  to  Greenwich,  three 
miles,  where,  as  you  know;  is  the  observatory  from  which  longitude 
is  reckoned  all  over  the  world,  as  the  school-girls  are  well  aware. 
The  observatory  is  on  a  high,  steep  hill,  in' the  centre  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  filled  with  hills  and  dales,  deer,  trees,  ponds,  and 
every  thing  pretty.  The  prospect  from  the  observatory  is  superb. 
London  on  the  left —  St.  Paul’s  and  a  few  spires  only  peeping  above 
the  dun  smoke  —  the  Thames,  winding  about  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
covered  with  the  ‘  freighted  argosies’  of  all  nations,  some  just  arrived 
perhaps  from  the  East  Indies  or  the  North  pole  —  some  destined  for 
Botany  Bay  or  Nootka  Sound  ;  beyond ,  the  green  hills  and  meadows  ; 
and  at  your  feet  this  lovely  park,  and  the  noble  hospital  for  seamen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is  a  scene  for  a  painter. 


To-day  I  have  1  done’  Thames  Tunnel,  and  laughed  at  the  humors 
of  an  English  country  fair,  in  true,  genuine  style,  at  Greenwich. 
The  tunnel  is  just  like  the  pictures  of  it.  You  have  to  descend  as 
many  steps  to  get  to  it  as  would  take  you  to  a  church  steeple.  I 
walked  to  the  end  of  this  subterraneous  cavern,  where  they  were 
at.  work,  under  the  very  centre  of  the  river.  Ugh  !  Only  to  think  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  those  frail  brick  arches,  under  the  very  bed  of 
a  mighty  river,  on  which  the  largest  ships  are  moving  over  our 
heads !  What  if  they  should  come  in  contact  with  the  arches,  at 
low  water !  The  whole  place  would  be  instantly  filled,  and  wo  to 
the  luckless  wight  who  happens  to  be  in  it !  In  case  of  such  an  ac¬ 
cident,  there  is  no  chance  of  escape. 

The  fair  was  amusing  enough.  The  immense  park  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  was  the  principal  scene,  and  thousands  of  country  beaux  and 
lasses  were  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  capers.  Some  were  running 
down  the  steep  hills,  with  dangerous  velocity,  and  many  a  poor  girl 
fell  sprawling  in  the  attempt.  Some,  in  groups,  were  listening  to  a 
strolling  songster  —  some  looking  through  the  telescopes  and  glasses, 
on  the  beautiful  landscape.  Here  and  there  a  ring  was  formed,  in 
which  the  damsels  challenged  their  swains,  by  throwing  a  glove,  and 
then  scampering  away.  The  favored  one  gives  chase,  brings  back 
the  blushing  fair  one,  and  gives  her  a  kiss  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
There  were  many  very  well  dressed  and  passably  pretty  girls 
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among  them.  I  joined  in  without  any  ceremony,  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  the  sport.  It  was  marvellous  what  a  sensation  I 
produced !  The  girls  threw  the  gauntlet  as  fast  as  I  could  overtake 
them  —  and  merry  chases  they  were. 

You  will  recollect,  from  ‘  Kenilworth,’  that  Elizabeth  kept  her 
court  at  Greenwich,  and  went  from  thence  to  Deptford  in  a  barge,  to 
visit  the  earl  of  Sussex  —  which  same  voyage  I  also  performed. 
The  same  inn  ■where  the  scene  opens,  at  Cumnor,  is  yet  used  as 
such,  but  the  sign  had  been  altered.  When  the  novel  came  out,  the 
Oxford  students  went  out  to  Cumnor,  four  miles,  and  persuaded 
mine  host  to  let  them  put  up  the  sign  of  ‘  The  Bear’  again.  The 
bishops,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  burnt  in  Broad-street,  Oxford, 
and  Antony  Foster  there  acquired  his  nick-name  by  ‘firing  the  fag¬ 
gots.’  I  saw  ‘  Kenilworth’  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  and  it  was 
very  well  done.  The  haughty,  worthy,  sensible,  capricious  queen 
was  to  the  life. 
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ORIGINAL. 

HELEN  AND  ANNA,  AT  SCHOOL. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

“  Come,  Anna,  dear,  lay  by  your  book  and  take  a  walk 
with  us.  The  girls  are  all  ready.” 

“  Oli  no,  1  have  every  thing  to  do  this  afternoon.  I 
must  prepare  my  Latin  translation,  and  study  my  Botany, 
and  take  my  music  lesson,  and  ** — 

“  Don’t  make  any  more  excuses  sister,  f  pray.  You 
will  have  time  for  the  Latin  in  the  morning.  We  will 
come  back  before  the  hour  for  your  music,  and  for  the 
Botany  we  will  find  some  new  specimens  of  flowers  for 
analysis.  Miss  Norris  says  that  is  the  best  way  to  study 
Botany.  But  Kate  and  Maria  will  be  impatient.  Here 
are  your  hat  and  gloves;  do  come.” 

Anna  could  not  resist  her  sister’s  eloquence,  for  as  the 
critics  say,  “Manner  is  everything,”  and  Helen  as  she 
stood  in  the  open  door  way  radiant  with  the  glow  of  health 
and  exercise,  with  a  speaking  eye  and  persuasive  voice, 
could  not  be  refused.  So  Anna  tied  on  her  lint,  saying  ; 
“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go,  Helen,  but  1  shall  take  no 
pleasure  in  it,  because  1  shall  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  stu- 
dying.” 

Helen  and  Anna  Campbell  were  members  of  a  large 
boarding-school,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  home 
of  their  parents.  They  were  daughters  of  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  was  desirous  to  bestow 
upon  them  every  advantage  of  education,  that  money  could 
procure.  Most  devotedly  did  they  love  each  other,  for 
they  were  twin  sisters,  and  though  at  the  period  we  have 
introduced  them  to  our  readers,  they  had  numbered  four¬ 
teen  years,  they  had  never  been  separated  for  a  day.  They 
shared  the  same  pillow  at  night,  and  held  their  very 
thoughts  in  common.  Yet  their  characters  were  striking¬ 
ly  dissimilar.  They  almost  seemed  marked  for  contrast. 
Anna  was  grave  and  reflective  far  beyond  her  years.  Site 
was  highly  conscientious,  desirous  of  knowing  and  doing 
her  duty.  To  study  or  read  was  her  delight.  Indeed,  she 
never  seemed  happy  or  at  ease,  without  a  hook  in  her 
hand.  Now  this  lore  of  reading  is  laudable  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  greatest  benefits,  but  it  may  he  carried  to  an 
extreme.  With  Anna  it  became  a  passion,  absorbing 
every  other  feeling.  It  led  her  to  wrap  herself  in  her  own 
thoughts,  and  produced  a  perfect  indifference  to  what  was 
passing  around  her.  She  was  greatly  deficient  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  observation.  Helen,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in  the 
present.  Her  temperament  was  ardent  and  impassioned, 
while  her  heart  seemed  to  glow  with  love  for  every  living 
tiling.  She  loved  study,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  she 
loved  far  better  to  ramble  the  fields,  and  climb  the  hills, — 
to  search  for  wild  flowers,  and  distinguish  the  songs  of  the 
wren,  the  robin,  and  the  goldfinch.  She  was  alive  and 
awake  to  everything.  All  she  saw  and  heard  was  laid  un¬ 
der  tribute  for  her  instruction  and  amusement.  With  her, 
not  a  word  of  conversation,  or  a  note  of  nature's  countless 
harmonies  ever  fell  upon  an  inattentive  ear ;  no  sense  of 
beauty  or  deformity  was  regarded  with  an  unobservant  eye. 
Not  the  most  trifling  object  about  her,  or  the  most  com¬ 
mon  operation  performed  in  her  presence  was  passed  by, 
unnoticed.  This  habit  of  observation  in  Helen  was  unit¬ 
ed  to  a  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  so  that  a  day  rarely 
passed  without  adding  something  to  her  stock  of  ideas. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  projected  walk.  It  was 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  a  half  holiday.  The  sisters 
with  their  two  friends,  Maria  Merton  and  Kate  Williams, 
sauntered  along  the  street  of  the  town,  in  which  the  semi¬ 
nary  buildings  were  located,  and  strayed  towards  a  large 
trrove,  or  rather  forest,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
The  larger  part  of  the  forest  had  been  cleared  of  its  un¬ 
derbrush,  and  was  intersected  by  cart  paths  in  various  di¬ 
rections.  These  were  overgrown  by  the  soft  green  grass, 
and  deeply  shaded  by  the  overarching  branches  of  tall 
trees.  Sometimes  the  shade  almost  amounted  to  gloom, 
but  again  the  golden  sunbeams  would  stream  athwart  the 
path,  and  shed  their  mellowed  light  from  above,  with  rich¬ 
er  grandeur  than  ever  gleamed  in  the  most  costly  cathe¬ 
dral.  Now  and  then  a  slightly  worn  foot-path  would  strike 
out  of  the  main  avenues  of  the  forest,  which  if  followed  on 
its  various  windings,  might  conduct  to  a  shelving  rock,  a 
singing  brook,  or  a  plain  green,  just  right  to  arrange  the 
feast  for  a  pic-nic  party  ;  for  the  forest  was  a  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  the  school  girls,  and  many  a  time  had  the  lofty  oaks 
and  elms  nodded  their  heads  to  survey  the  snowy  cloth 
spread  with  baskets  of  cakes,  slices  of  nicely  spread  bread 
and  butter,  and  the  tempting  luxury  of  strawberries  and 
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cream,  while  their  echoes  rung  to  the  merry  laugh  of  buoy¬ 
ant,  happy,  cnre-begone  childhood. 

When  the  girls  had  entered  the  precincts  of  the  wood, 
they  advanced  to  sonic  flat  stones  which  were  arranged 
for  seats  near  a  bubbling  spring,  and  having  quenched 
their  thirst,  for  a  glass  for  general  accommodation  was 
kept  in  a  niche  of  the  rock  that  overhung  the  fountain — 
they  seated  themselves,  took  off  their  hats,  and  really  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  luxury  of  a  comfortable  seat,  pure  water,  and 
a  shade  of  delicious  coolness,  after  their  weary  walk  under 
tile  scorching  sun  of  a  July  day. 

“  How  beautiful  every  thing  is  here,”  said  Maria,  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  girl  of  fifteen.  “  I  always  feel  as  if  I 
could  not  drink  in’ half  the  beauty  that  surrounds  me,  on 
such  a  day,  and  in  such  a  spot  as  this.’' 

“  I  do  not  feel  so,”  said  Helen,  “  I  open  my  whole 
heart  in  a  summer’s  day,  and  love  every  body,  and  every 
thing.  I  know  not  how  I  could  be  any  happier  titan  I  atn 
just  now.” 

“  One  thing  would  make  you  happier,  dear  Helen.” 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Helen’s  animated  face,  as  site 
answered,  “  I  know  wluit  you  mean,  Maria.  It  is,  that  I 
ought  to  love  God  witli  all  my  heart,  and  when  I  remember 
'now  many  beautiful  tilings  He  lias  made,  I  think  I  do 
love  Him.” 

“  But  not  supremely,”  said  Maria,  “not  so  that  you 
have  been  penitent  for  your  sins,  and  devoted  your  life  to 
His  service." 

Helen  was  silent.  A  tear  trembled  in  Anna’s  eye,  and 
the  little  party  seemed  pervaded  by  a  deep  feeling.  At 
length  Kate,  a  sprightly  girl  of  eight  years,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  relationship  to  the  sisters,  was  much  with 
them,  broke  the  silence,  which  to  Iter,  at  least,  was  rather 
oppressive. 

"I  think  these  trees  have  beautiful  leaves,  and  how 
nicely  they  screen  us  from  file  heat.  I  will  have  a  bough 
for  a  sun  shade  when  we  go  back.  What  kind  of  trees 
are  they,  cousin  Anna'!” 

“  I  don’t  know,  1  am  sure,  dear,”  said  Anna,  “  I  never 
remember  seeing  this  kind  before.” 

“  They  are  o  iks,”  said  Maria,  “  why  you  must  have 
seen  them  every  day,  Anna.” 

“  But  I  never  noticed  how  they  differed  from  any  other 
tree.” 

Helen  had  strayed  on  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  now  called,  “  Come  girls,  see  what  queer  pieces  of 
rock  these  are.” 

Her  companions  proceeded  in  tiie  direction  whence 
they  heard  the  voice,  for  Helen  was  concealed  in  the  wood, 
and  on  reaching  her,  they  found  her  kneeling  at  the  base 
of  a  large  ragged  looking  rock,  examining  the  pieces  which 
apparently  had  been  scaled  or  broken  from  it.  “  How 
very  strange,”  said  Maria,  “  the  different  kinds  of  rock  are 
intermingled.  That  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  mica,  and 
there  you  really  have  a  piece  of  crystalized  quartz.  Miss 
Hill  will  be  delighted  with  them  for  her  class  in  Ge¬ 
ology.” 

“  Then  take  them  to  her,  Maria,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  class,  are  you  not?” 

“  But  they  are  rare  specimens,  and  you  ought  to  have 
the  credit  of  finding  them.” 

“Oh!  that  is  no  credit,  I  am  sure,”  replied  Helen, 
“  anybody  might  pick  up  a  stone.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  yesterday’s  rain  has  dried  very 
soon,”  said  Maria. 

“  Did  it  rain  yesterday,”  asked  Anna. 

“  Why  cousin,  don’t  you  remember  it  began  to  rain 
just  after  school  was  over,  and  rained  hard  till  evening,  so 
that  we  could  not  walk.” 

“  What  are  those  objects  moving  on  the  hill,  Anna?” 
asked  Maria,  as  an  opening  in  the  wood  presented  a  rising 
ground  at.  a  little  distance.  Maria  was  short-sighted,  and 
could  not  distinguish  objects  except  they  were  very  near 
her. 

“Some  sort  of  animals,  I  suppose,”  answered  Anna. 
“  I  don’t  know  the  name  of  them.” 

“  Why  Anna,”  cried  Helen,  who  just  then  emerged  from 
the  wood  on  a  return  from  another  exploring  expedition, 
“  why  sister,  you  must  know  what  they  are.” 

“  But  honestly,  I  do  not.” 

“How  funny  that  you  don’t  know  sheep,”  said  little 
Kate.  “  I  saw  them  first,  many  years  ago,  when  I  visited 
in  the  country,  with  papa  and  mamma.” 

“  But  see,”  said  Helen,  as  she  held  up  her  treasures, 
“see  what  I  have  found,  three  new  specimens  of  flowers. 
I  took  leaves,  roots  and  all.  There  is  another  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  near  where  these  grew,  but  I  could  not  dig  up  the 
root  alone,  so  I  came  for  you  to  help  me.” 

They  accompanied  Iter,  and  found  in  a  little  marshy 
spot,  a  most  beautiful  flower  as  Helen  had  said.  Its  petals 
were  of  a  rich  crimson,  contrasting  finely  with  its  dark 
green,  lily-like  leaves. 

“  It  looks  like  a  queen  alone  in  her  pride,”  said  Anna. 

“  But  how  cousin  Helen,  did  you  ever  think  that  flower 
grew  behind  this  deep  thicket,”  asked  Kate,  “  no  one  else 
would  have  found  it.” 

The  earth  was  carefully  removed  from  the  root  of  the 
plant  by  some  sharp  stones,  so  that  it  was  secured  to  Helen 
entire  and  without  injury,  and  very  happy  did  she  feel 
when  she  thought  of  the  pleasure  she  should  afford  Miss 
Norris,  and  the  interest  which  the  analysis  of  the  new 
plants  would  add  to  the  next  day’s  exercise  in  Botany. 

The  sun  now  declined  so  far  to  the  west  that  Anna 
thought  it  must  be  nearly  time  for  her  music  lesson,  so  the 
girls  turned  their  steps  homeward.  When  once  more  un¬ 
der  the  broad  open  sky,  said  Helen  as  she  looked  up, 

“  IIow  beautiful  those  white  clouds  are.  Sometimes  I 


think  there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  beautiful,  (or  they  as¬ 
sume  so  many  and  so  fanciful  forms,  that  you  may  imagine 
them  anything  you  please.” 

Anna  gazed  upwards.  “  How  etherial  and  pure,” 
site  exclaimed  in  admiration.  “  They  seem  like  the  man¬ 
tles  of  angles,  which  they  have  lost  as  they  winged  their 
flight  on  some  errand  of  mercy.  Strange  that  I  never 
noticed  them  before.” 

“  And  strange  it  is  that  you  two  are  twin  sisters,”  again 
chimed  in  little  Kate,  “  for  you  don’t  notice  anything, 
Anny,  while  Helen  sees  and  finds  things,  that  no  one  else 
would  think  of.” 

“  Let  us  take  another  walk  on  Saturday  afternoon,”  said 
Maria  as  they  reached  the  door  of  their  boarding  house,’.’ 
and  Helen  shall  again  become  pioneer,  for  through  her 
agency  we  have  now  accomplished  considerable.” 

[To  he  Continued.] 
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“  Well,  girls, — I  am  educated !”  exclaimed 
Henrietta  Harrison,  as  she  bounded  into  the 
back  school-room  of  Mrs.  Strickland’s  seminary 
for  young  ladies;  where,  the  business  of  that 
day  being  over,  the  most  diligent  of  the  pupils 
were  engaged  in  learning  their  lessons  and 
writing  their  exercises  for  the  next. 

“Educated,  are  you?”  said  Miss  Davenport, 
looking  up  from  her  deslf — “  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  same.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  my  educa¬ 
tion  will  ever  be  finished.  Mamma  says  I  am 
only  just  now  beginning  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  various  branches  that  I  have  been  plodding 
at  since  I  was  six  years  old.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  kept  at  school  till  all  my  four  elder  sisters 
are  married,  for  I  overheard  Mrs.  Strickland 
hinting  to  mamma  that  it  was  impolitic  to  bring 
out  too  many  daughters  at  once.  I  wish  I  was 
taller,  and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
me  still  pass  for  a  child :  unfortunately,  I  stop¬ 
ped  growing  at  fourteen.  But  how  do  you 
know  that  you  are  educated  ?  What  proof  have 
you  1” 

"  I  have  just  come  up  from  Mrs.  Strickland’s 
front  parlour,  where  uncle  Mark  Markham  (who 
you  know  came  to  town  yesterday,)  has  been 
settling  all  my  bills  for  the  last  time,  and  I  am 
to  quit  school  at  once,  and  he  is  to  take  me 
homo  with  him  to  Markhamville,  where  he  has 
been  making  a  town  for  the  last  five  years  on 
some  land  that  he  bought  in  the  back  part  of 
the  state  of  Now  York.  So  you  see  I  have  said 
my  last  lesson,  and  written  rny  last  exercise ; 
at  least  I  hope  so.” 

“Not  so  last,”  said  Miss  Davenport. — “He 
may  play  you  a  trick,  after  all — like  Maria  Gid- 
ley’s  aunt,  who,  since  she  took  her  from  school, 
has  made  her  learn  five  times  as  much  at  home, 
and  watches  her  ten  times  as  closely  as  we 
are  watched  by  Mrs.  Strickland  and  all  her 
teachers.” 

“  No  no,  he  will  not,”  replied  Henrietta. — 

“  I  have  no  fear  of  that  But  I  will  tell  you 
how  all  this  happened.  You  know  I  dined  with 
uncle  Mark  to-day  in  a  private  parlour  at  the 
hotel." 

“  Yes,  we  know,”  responded  Miss  Duck¬ 
worth.  “  You  must  have  had  a  charming  din¬ 
ner.  How  we  envied  you !” 

“  You  had  reason,”  resumed  Henrietta ;  “  for 
we  had  mock  turtle,  and  maccaroni,  and  lobster, 
and  lemon  pudding,  and  various  other  nice 
things  that  are  unfortunately  considered  impro¬ 
per  to  be  eaten  every  day,  and  that  Dr.  Gruel- 
man  represents  as  certain  death  to  any  but 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  like  himself.  After 
dinner,  uncle  Mark  (who  said  he  could  judge 
of  me  better  when  not  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Strickland,)  examined  into  the  state  of  my  ac¬ 
complishments.  So  I  sung  to  him  ‘  Je  pense  a 
vous'  and  ‘ E  serbata ,'  and  played  him  the 
overture  to  La  Cenerentola ;  at  which  he  was 
so  tasteless  os  to  foil  asleep :  and  then  when  I 
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stopped  he  waked  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
asked  for  Hail  Columbia,  but!  told  him  I  had 
never  seen  the  notes  of  it  in  my  life,  and  that 
I  did  not  know  the  thing  when  I  heard  it;  upon 
which  he  shamed  me,  and  almost  made  me  cry. 
Then  he  called  in  one  of  the  black  waiters  to 
whistle  a  cotillion,  while  I  danced  among  seven 
chairs  ranged  as  people.  After  this,  I  talked 
Italian  for  him,  and  said,  1  Vi  auguro  il  buon 
giorrib,  signore,’* — and  ‘goio  di  vedervi  in 
buona  salute.'  "f 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Dummer — “you  should 
have  said,  *  Comeslate,'l — and  then  *  Slo  molto 
bene  vi  ringrazzin.’lj  They  come  next  in  the 
phrase-book  after  1  vi  auguro.'  ” 

“Pooh,”  replied  Henrietta — “How  should 
he  know  which  was  which.  •  The  poor  man,  (or 
rather  the  happy  man)  has  learnt  no  language 
but  his  own.  Think  of  the  grammars,  and  vo¬ 
cabularies,  and  phrase-books,  and  translation 
tasks  that  he  has  escaped!  And  then  I  rattled 
over  as  fo6t  as  I  could,  ‘Lapalelta,  lemdlle, 
Vattizzalojo,  la  saliera,  la  pepajuolo,  I'acer- 
abolo.'W  Lastly,  by  way  of  finale  to  my  Italian, 
I  said  that  word  of  words,  *  Sghignozzamenlo,'% 
and  was  proceeding  with  ‘  Conseiosciacossa- 
che,'**  when  he  stopped  his  ears  and  bade  me 
hush.  Well,  then  he  desired  a  specimen  of 
my  French,  and  as  I  never  can  remember 
any  thing  from  Telemaque  or  from  those  dull 
old  tragedies  of  Racine,  I  began  to  repeat  the 
fable  of  Le  Renard  et  la  Cigogne :  but  not 
recollecting  the  whole,  I  pieced  it  out  wjth  Le 
Renard  et  le  Corbeau,  and  strange  to  say,  he 
detected  me,  and  asked  why  I  turned  ray  stork 
into  a  crow;  and  then  he  said  several  other 
things  that  were  rather  annoying.” 

“  You  will  find  him  too  cunning  for  you,  yet,” 
observed  Miss  Burnet. — “  These  old  uncles  al¬ 
ways  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  suppose, 
and  they  have  a  way  of  discovering  things  no 
one  can  tell  how.” 

“  Now  hear  the  rest,”  resumed  Henrietta. — 
“  I  had  taken  with  me  to  show  to  uncle  Mark, 
my  last  sepia  landscape,  which  was  just  finish¬ 
ed.  And  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Mudford 
had  sketched  it  himself  m  his  most  sketchy 
manner,  and  finished  it  with  his  own  hand  in 
his  boldest  style,  my  perverse  uncle  said  at  the 
first  glance,  that  it  looked  to  him  like  nothing 
but  splotches  dabbed  on  at  random.  Even  when 
he  put  on  his  spectacles,  he  mistook  the  clouds 
for  ragged  cotton  hags,  with  bits  of  cotton  oozing 
out  through  the  holes ;  and  the  mountains  he 
thought  were  a  row  of  extinguishers,  and  the 
trees  whisk  brooms  and  umbrellas.  The  cas¬ 
cade  flowing  down  a  dark  perpendicular  rock, 
he  imagined  to  be  a  huge  rolling-towel  hanging 
on  a  kitchen  door;  the  river,  striped  calico;  ana 
the  abbey,  he  said,  looked  like  one  of  Dr.  Notfe 
stoves :  the  sheep  and  goats  he  called  poultry, 
and  the  people  he  supposed  to  be  fish  standing 
upright  And  when  I  assured  him  that  it  was 
only  the  bold  sketchy  style,  in  which  Mr.  Mud- 
ford  excels  all  other  drawing-masters,  he  replied 

*  “I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.” 

t  “I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  good  health.” 

"  How  do  you  do  ?” 

"I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you.” 

“  Shovel,  longB,  poker,  Bait-cellar,  pepper-box,  vinegar- 
bottle.” 

U  “  A  fit  of  laughter.” 

**  "For  aemuch  an.” 
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that  nothing  can  be  good  if  it  is  unintelligi¬ 
ble.” 

“He  is  far  behind  the  age,  as  papa  would 
say,”  observed  Miss  Burnet. 

“  W ell,”  continued  our  heroine — “  after  I  had 
undergone  a  similar  examination  on  all  the  other 
thousand  things  that  I  had  been  learning,  he 
set  himself  back  in  the  deep  Spanish  arm  chair; 
and  told  me  not  to  disturb  him  for  he  was  going 
to  think.  So  I  went  and  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  only  asked  him  four  or  five  times  if 
he  had  done  thinking  yet.  At  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  I  was  now  sixteen,  and  that  having 
taken  good  care  of  me  since  I  came  into  his 
possession  an  orphan  of  six  years  old,  and  done 
his  duty  by  having  an  education  put  at  me,  he 
had  found  me,  on  his  three  last  annual  visits  to 
Philadelphia,  retrograding  instead  of  improv¬ 
ing,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  sorry:  the 
fashionable  accomplishments,  as  they  are  ac¬ 
quired  at  fashionable  boarding  schools,  confer¬ 
ring  no  possible  pleasure  or  advantage  on  either 
man,  woman,  or  child.  Only  think  of  his  say¬ 
ing  so ! — after  all  the  pain  and  trouble  they  cost 
us  poor  school-girls.  It  is  well  Mrs.  Strickland 
was  not  within  hearing.” 

“He  is  quite  right,”  observed  Miss  Daven¬ 
port.  “Am  I  not  made  thin  and  pale,  and  kept 
in  a  constant  headache,  with  these  perpetual 
Btudies  and  endless  accomplishments.” 

“  Oh !  but  you  take  them  too  hard,”  said  the 
giddy  Henrietta.  “  You  are  trying  all  the  time 
to  really  learn  this  multitude  of  things,  and  to 
excel  in  every  one  of  them.  Now,  for  my  part, 

I  do  not  care  whether  I  acquire  them  or  not. 
All  that  I  have  picked  up  has  been  without  any 
particular  effort.  Though  I  have  no  fancy  for 
learning  out  of  book,  yet  I  like  dearly  to  read 
in  book;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  remember  things 
best  when  I  have  not  studied  them.  I  intend 
in  future  to  read  prodigiously.  Well — where 
was  I  in  my  long  story.  Oh!  now  I  recollect! 
Uncle  Mark  finished  by  telling  me,  that  as 
enough  had  been  done  in  passing  me  through 
the  usual  routine,  I  might  consider  myself 
educated,  according  to  the  present  acceptance  of 
the  word,  having  been  kept  at  school  the  usual 
number  of  quarters;  so  that  his  conscience  was 
now  clear  as  to  having  done  his  duty  by  me  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.” 

“That  was  a  very  queer  sort  of  talk,”  said 
Miss  Dummer.  “  I  do  not  quite  understand  it.” 

“No  matter,”  resumed  Henrietta;  “I  do 
perfectly.  Well — the  conclusion  amounted  to 
this. — He  determined  to  take  me  with  him  to 
Markhamville,  and  there  let  me  practise  being 
mistress  of  the  house,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  trusty  and  notable  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bowl- 
by — who  is  to  endeavour  to  make  me  a  fit  wife 
tor  any  clever  fellow  that  will  be  willing  to 
take  me  off  his  hands.  The  dear  good  old 
man !  how  I  thanked  him ! — particularly  for  that 
last  part  of  his  speech.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
promising  never  to  teaze  him  again ;  but  I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  that  promise. 
And  then  it  will  give  him  such  an  agreeable 
surprise,  when  he  finds  me  turn  out  a  tolerably 
good  sort  of  girl,  after  all.” 

“I  wonder  you  are  not  wild  with  joy,”  ob¬ 
served  Miss  Davenport 


“I  am,”  said  Henrietta. 

“  And  to  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  order 
wbat  you  please  for  dinner,”  said  Miss  Duck¬ 
worth.  “  If  I  were  you,  Henrietta,  I  would 
have  gooseberry  tart  and  custard  every  day, 
with  plenty  of  sugar  in  the  gooseberry,  and 
plenty  of  spice  in  the  custard ;  and  I  would 
have  always  at  tea,  iced  queen  cakes,  and  pre¬ 
served  limes,  and  pickled  oysters ;  and  every 
night,  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  would  have  both 
cocoanut  and  pineapple.” 

“Well — well — we  shall  sec,"  replied  Hen¬ 
rietta — “  and  now  I  am  all  impatience  to  get 
off,  and  stay  with  uncle  Mark  at  the  hotel  (lu¬ 
ring  the  week  that  he  will  remain  in  town : 
and  to  do  my  own  shopping,  and  to  buy  what¬ 
ever  I  choose.  I  shall  put  half  a  dozen  mantua- 
mnkers  in  requisition  to  fit  me  out  forbeginning 
tiie  world  at  Markhamville.  And  to  think  of  the 
delight  of  travelling.  I,  whose  journeys  have 
been  confined  to  a  ride  to  Fairmount,  or  to 
Bertram's  Garden,  or  a  voyage  across  the  river 
to  Camden.  Oil !  I  forgot — I  was  once  at  Ger¬ 
mantown.” 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Markham  took  his  niece 
to  the  theatre,  and  she  so  much  delighted  him 
by  crying  bitterly  at  the  tragedy,  and  laughing 
heartily  at  the  farce,  and  always  in  the  right 
place,  that  he  whispered  to  an  old  friend  who 
had  accompanied  them,  “The  girl  has  some 
sense  and  some  feeling,  after  all.  Giddy  and 
mischievous  though  she  is,  I  believe  I  will  let 
her  quit  Mrs.  Strickland  to-morrow,  and  keep 
her  with  rne  at  the  hotel  till  I  start  for  Mark¬ 
hamville.” 

We  will  concisely  pass  over  Henrietta's 
leave-taking  of  Mrs.  Strickland,  who  bestowed 
on  her  ubundance  of  good  advice,  as  to  practis¬ 
ing  five  hours  a-day  on  the  piano,  drawing  one 
hour,  devoting  three  hours  to  French,  and  four 
to  Italian,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  with  as¬ 
tronomy,  chemistry,  logic  and  philosophy,  add¬ 
ing  worsted  work  of  evenings ;  it  being  only  by 
this  process  she  could  keep  up  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  acquired  at  school.  Notwithstanding  the 
joy  of  her  emancipation,  our  heroine  took  leave 
of  her  schoolmates  with  abundance  of  tears, 
and  to  each  of  the  poor  teachers  or  sub-gover¬ 
nesses,  she  privately  gave  some  little  present 
as  a  token  of  remembrance.  “  Henrietta,  how 
I  envy  you,”  whispered  Miss  Duckworth, — “you 
have  eaten  your  last  boarding-school  dinner.” 

During  the  week  that  they  remained  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  Mr.  Markham  was  much  engaged 
with  business  of  his  own,  and  Henrietta  found 
ample  employment  in  shopping  and  in  consult¬ 
ing  with  dress-makers,  her  uncle  having  allot¬ 
ted  to  her  a  certain  sum  for  the  outfit  which 
ladies  generally  find  necessary  in  removing 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  sum  he  cau¬ 
tioned  her  not  to  exceed,  as  he  should  on  no 
consideration  eke  it  out  with  even  a  single  dol¬ 
lar.  Henrietta  had  imbibed  an  idea  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  take  a  journey  without  a 
gray  pongee  travelling  dross  and  a  drab-coloured 
grass-cloth  bonnet.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
was  so  strongly  tempted  by  various  articles  of 
finery,  that  she  found  there  would  be  no  money 
left  for  this  particular  costume,  which  would 
require  about  thirty  dollars  more.  She  did  not, 
however,  despair  of  coaxing  her  uncle  out  of 
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tliia  extra  appropriation,  nnd  there  was  still 
time  to  buy  the  dress  and  have  it  made,  and  to 
purchase  a  bonnet;  accordingly  she  broached  the 
subject  to  him  after  breakfast,  when  he  was  just 
preparing  to  go  out.  “  I  will  think  about  it,” 
said  he. 

“Dearest  uncle  Mark,  do  not  think  long.” 

“  I  shall  not — ten  minutes  will  suffice.”  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Spanish  arm-chair,  and 
thought  steadfastly,  while  Henrietta  fixed  her 
eyes  all  the  time  on  the  watch  that  he  had  given 
her,  after  positively  refusing  to  present  her  with 
a  diamond  ring. 

“  Well,  uncle — the  ten  minutes  are  out,” 
said  Henrietta. 

“I  have  thought,”  replied  he,  “and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you 
no  more  money  for  any  purpose  belonging  to 
this  outfit.  If  you  choose  to  seize  upon  the 
useless  before  you  have  secured  the  useful,  you 
may  abide  by  the  consequences.” 

“  But,  uncle,”  said  Henrietta,  “  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  go  to  New  York  without  a 
pongee  travelling-dress  and  a  grass-cloth  bon¬ 
net.” 

“  What  will  you  do  if  you  do  not  go  1”  asked 
the  uncle. 

“  Then  I  shall  stay  behind.” 

“  What  will  you  do  when  you  stay  behind  1” 

Henrietta  turned  away  half  crying,  and  made 
no  answer. 

“Iam  firm  as  a  rock,”  said  Mr.  Markham. 
“I  do  nothing  without  mature  deliberation. 
You  shall  neither  have  a  grass-cloth  gown  nor 
a  pongee  bonnet.” 

“  But  I  may  have  a  pongee  gown  and  a  grass- 
cloth  bonnet — may  I  not,  dear  uncle  1”  said 
Henrietta — catching  at  a  straw. 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other — I  do  not  know 
which  is  which,  but  you  shall  have  neither.  I 
have  thought  it  and  I  have  said  it,  and  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  move  Mount  Holyoke. 
Among  your  numerous  dresses,  you  can  cer¬ 
tainly  find  one  that  is  fit  for  travelling,  and  T 
see  no  objection  to  the  straw  bonnet  you  are 
wearing  now.  At  all  events,  you  should  have 
saved  out  sufficient  money  for  the  purpose,  if 
you  considered  these  pongee  and  grass-cloth 
things  as  articles  of  absolute  necessity.” 

There  being  no  alternative,  Henrietta  found 
herself  obliged  to  submit.  Her  uncle  took  his 
hat  and  went  out  for  the  morning,  and  she  de¬ 
parted  to  make  her  final  settlement  with  the 
dress-makers,  nnd  to  provide  herself  with  a 
travelling  hand-basket,  that  she  nearly  filled  with 
gingerbread-nuts,  and  the  bonbons  called  le¬ 
mon  drops,  without  which  Miss  Duckworth  had 
assured  her  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  New  York,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
place. 

The  clouds  soon  cleared  away  from  the  brow 
of  our  heroine,  when  she  found  that  there  was 
no  remedy  for  her  disappointment,  and  her  un¬ 
cle  was  glad  to  see  that  she  met  him  at  dinner 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  also  that  she 
had  been  practising  not  only  Hail  Columbia  but 
Yankee  Doodle  beside.  By  way  of  salvo  for 
refusing  the  travelling  costume,  lie  went  out 
and  bought  her  a  very  handsome  Thibet  shawl, 
and  in  the  evening  lie  took  her  again  to  the 
theatre.  On  their  way  thither,  lie  informed 


Henrietta  that  she  would  have  a  female  com¬ 
panion  as  far  as  New  York,  for  that  Mr.  Wim- 
pole,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  had  requested  him 
to  take  charge  of  his  daughter  to  that  city, 
where  she  was  going  to  be  bridesmaid  at  the 
wedding  of  one  of  her  cousins. 

On  the  morning  of  their  departure,  Henries 
ta,  who  had  kept  awake  since  three  o’clock  that 
she  might  not  oversleep  herself,  was  up  and 
dressed  long  before  five,  precisely  at  which 
hour  her  uncle  knocked  at  her  door.  He  found 
her  simply  habited  in  a  plaid  silk  frock  and  her 
straw  bonnet,  and  as  she  gaily  bade  him  good 
morning,  his  heart  smote  him  that  he  had  not 
indulged  her  according  to  her  desire.  They 
departed  for  the  steamboat,  where,  as  they  sat 
on  the  deck,  they  were  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
Wimpole  and  his  daughter.  Rosabelle  Wim- 
pole  was  a  tall  willowy-looking  girl,  who  seem¬ 
ed  all  a-droop.  Immensely  long  ringlets,  inter¬ 
mixed  witli  downward  flowers,  dangled  down 
her  cheeks  and  over  the  front  of  her  neck.  On 
one  side  of  her  bonnet  hung  a  long  drooping 
spray  of  pallid  roses,  and  a  green  veil.  Her 
dress  seemed  falling  oft’  her  shoulders  and 
wrinkling  down  her  waist,  which  was  of  amaz¬ 
ing  length;  and  its  arm-holes  descended  almost 
to  her  elbows,  pushing  the  sleeves  below  them. 
Never  did  a  dress  look  more  uncomfortably; 
and  how  she  kept  it  on  was  a  mystery  to  all 
observers.  A  worked-inuslin  pelerine  hung 
back  from  her  shoulders,  with  a  long  flowing 
ribbon  strung  about  it  in  some  way  that  was 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  Her  eyes  were 
half  closed  in  a  perpetual  languish,  and  her  lips 
half  open  as  if  to  exhale  a  perpetual  sigh.  She 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  round  healthy 
figure,  blooming  cheeks,  and  sprightly  counte¬ 
nance  of  Henrietta  Harrison. 

On  being  introduced  to  our  heroine,  Miss 
Wimpole  regarded  her  through  an  eye-glass, 
and  was  probably  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her 
scrutiny,  as  she  pressed  the  hand  of  Henrietta 
to  her  heart,  and  said,  “  Let  us  be  friends  for 
ever.”  To  which  proposal  Miss  Harrison  nodded 
an  assent.  The  last  bell  began  to  send  forth  its 
clamorous  peal  before  Mr.  Markham  and  Mr. 
Wimpole  had  finished  their  discussion  on  the 
state  of  the  money  market,  and  Rosabelle  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  melancholy  parting  with  her  father 
by  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  unfold¬ 
ing  a  handkerchief  which  she  took  from  her 
reticule.  Now  the  truth  was  that  she  was  only 
to  be  absent  a  week,  and  that  she  always  spent 
as  much  of  her  time  from  home  as  she  possibly 
could ;  living  almost  entirely  with  married  sis¬ 
ters,  cousins,  and  a  variety  of  people  whom  she 
called  her  friends,  and  from  whom  the  slightest 
invitation  was  sufficient.  Her  father  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  second  wife,  a  dull  drowsy  woman, 
and  they  iiad  a  numerous  flock  of  noisy  trouble¬ 
some  young  children,  whom  Mrs.  Wimpole 
left  entirely  without  control,  as  she  did  her 
step-daughter. 

All  the  visiters  were  fast  leaving  the  boat, 
and  Mr.  Wimpole  (engaged  to  the  last  moment 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Markham,)  shook  Ro- 
sabelle’s  hand  without  turning  his  head  towards 
her,  forgot  to  give  her  a  farewell  kiss,  and 
finishing  his  discourse  with  “  Bills  on  England 
are  selling  at  ten  per  cent,  premium” — he 
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sprung  on  shore  just  as  they  were  taking  up 
the  landing-board.  His  daughter  went  to  the 
railing,  and  waved  her  handkerchief  at  nothing 
till  tlie  boat  had  passed  by  Chestnut,  Market, 
and  Arch  streets.  She  then  came  back  to 
Henrietta,  and  said  to  her — “  My  sweet  friend, 
let  us  mutually  aid  each  other  to  keep  clear  of 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  our  perilous  voy¬ 
age.” 

« I  think  that  will  be  rather  the  business  of 
the  pilotand  engineer,”  observed  Mr.  Markham, 
looking  up  from  the  morning  paper's  which  he 
had  bought  from  the  boys  on  the  wharf,  to  read 
while  in  the  boat. 

“  Oh !  I  mean  the  voyage  of  life,  said  Rosa- 
belle. 

Oh !  life  thou  art  a  gloomy  road, 

A  weary,  Bad,  and  heavjr  load, 

For  wietcHes aufcii  as  I” 

“Poor  girl!”  said  Mr.  Markham  pityingly— 
“you  are  very  young  to  be  tired  of  life  already. 
But  you  should  not  call  yourself  a  wretch.” 

“That  is  only  a  quotation,  dear  uncle,"  ob- 
served  Henrietta,  .  „ 

ii  Ah!  my  beloved  Miss  Harrison,"  said  Ko- 
sabelle— “or  rather  my  sweet  Henrietta,  (for 
that  I  believe  is  your  name,)  I  see  you  are  skill¬ 
ed  in  the  poets.  But  as  I  was  saying,  I  feel 
that  we  are  destined  to  tread  the  thorny  path 
together,  and  that  the  friendship  commenced 
this  day,  will  endure  till  the  wing  of  time  shall 
sever  us.”  While  Henrietta  was  thinking  of  a 
suitably  reply,  (not  certain  whether  she  ought 
to  adopt  the  style  of  her  new  and  extreme 
friend,  or  whether  she  had  best  remain  au 
nature?,)  Miss  Wimpole  took  out  from  her  belt 
an  ivory  tablet,  in  which  she  began  to  make 
memorandums.  Henrietta  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  was  marking  down  a  young 
couple  then  inconveniently  promenading  the 
crowded  deck;  the  lady  holding  on  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arm  with  both  hands  as  if  afraid  of  losing 
her  prize,  and  smiling  up  in  his  face  honey¬ 
moon  fashion;  and  the  gentleman  looking  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  as  he  carried  by  one  end  a 
down  pillow,*  whose  covering  of  cambric  lined 
with  pink  silk,  was  frilled  with  rich  lace.  This 
bijou  of  a  pillow,  which  they  seemed  afraid  to 
trust  a  moment  out  of  their  sight,  and  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  splendour  of  her  dress, 
was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  lady  beautifully,  should  she  be  inclined  to 
repose  during  the  voyage  to  Bordentown. 

The  boat  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  city,  and  the  attention  of  our  youno 
and un travelled  heroine  was  alternately  engaged 
by  the  wide  river  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
its  green  and  fertile  shores,  and  the  various 
people  that  walked,  or  stood,  or  sat  nbout  the 
deck.  They  were  nearly  at  Bridesburgh,  when 
she  missed  her  new  friend,  and  went  down 
stairs  in  search  of  her.  She  found  Miss  Wim¬ 
pole  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  ladies’  cabin,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  talking  women  and  crying  children, 
and  busily  engaged  in  transferring  her  memo¬ 
randums  to  an  album-looking  book. 

“Friend  of  my  future  life,  I  am  writing  my 

*  Fact. 


journal”  said  Rosabelle.— “ I  had  determined 
never  to  travel  without  keeping  one.  It  is  so  gra¬ 
tifying  to  people’s  friends.  Shall  I  read  you  what 
I  have  written?  (lowering  her  voice.)  Come, 
let  us  go  and  take  our  seats  on  those  shelves  by 
the  windows,  where  the  children  can  no  longer 
catch  hold  of  our  dresses  with  their  greasy 
hands.”  Accordingly,  they  retreated  to  the 
transom.  “There now,”  said  Rosabelle— "we 
are  nicely  fixed.  If  the  children  clamber  up 
after  us,  we  can  easily  throw  them  out  of  the 
window.”  She  then  commenced  as  follows; 
reading  in  a  sing-song  affected  tone,  and  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  elevate  her  voice  to  its 
highest  pitch,  that  it  might  be  heard  above  the 
fretting  of  the  babies,  the  coaxing  of  the  mother, 
mid  the  creaking  of  the  rocking  chairs. 

“  How  finely  organized  are  the  fibres  of  the' 
human  heart !  How  closely  they  are  interwoven 
with  our  teaTS !  How  painful,  how  agonizing 
it  is  to  rend  asunder  the  silken  cords  that  tie  us 
to  our  native  roof.  •  Oh  home !  sweet  home  l 
Why  should  we  trample  on  the  flowers  that 

bloom  on  our  paternal  hearth?” 

“Very  true,"  remarked  Henrietta — “it  is 
better  to  put  them  on  the  mantel-piece.  But  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  read  me  your  jour¬ 
nal.” 

“  So  I  am.— This  is  it.— But  I  see  you  are 
not  used  to  journals.  It  is.fashioncble  for  them 
to  begin  despondingly,  and  to  end  in  a  great 
outburst  of  joy  or  something.  Well— to  pro¬ 
ceed,  Philadelphia— thrice-loved,  thrice  ho¬ 
noured  Philadelphia !  Glorious  city  of  my  birth, 
and  city  of  .William  Penn,  whose  statue  be- 
fronts  the  hospital !” 

“  Befronts !”  said  Henrietta. 

“  Yes,  befronts — stands  in  front  of.  It  is  a 
word  that  I  have  myself  added  to  our  language. 
I  think  it  very  expressive — don’t  you?  But  let 
me  go  on— “  Metropolis  of  the  friendly  qua- 
kers,  and  queen  of  the  blue  and  Bilver  Dela¬ 
ware!  Triumphant  rival  of  Wilmington  and 
Burlington,  also  of  Bristol,  and  other  places. 
With  swelling  heart  and  streaming  eyes  I  have 
just  passed  your  well  known  walls !” 

“  What  walls  2”  asked  Henrietta. 

“  Oh !  the  walls  of  the  houses,  to  he  sure. 
“The  lengthy  market-house  has  faded  from  my 
view,  amf  Christ  Church  steeple  has  melted 
into  air.  Your  lofty  towers  have  pierced  the 
clbuds  and  vanished” - 

“  What  towers?”  inquired  Henrietta. 

•“  Oh !  the  two  shot  towers — we  have  no 
others— but  you  must  not  expect  a  journal  to 
tell  nothing  but  the  truth.  Well— where  am  I. 
“  In  a  few  hours  a  vast  portion  of  this  restless 
globe  (more  than  eighty  miles,)  will  roll  between 
me  and  the  city  of  my  ancestors,  where  even 
my  grandfather  was  bom,  and  kept  his  exten¬ 
sive  store,  and  papa  and  my  uncles  after  him. 
Hours,  days  and  nights  must  slowly  wind  their 
mingled  web  around  the  State  House  clock  be- 
foro°my  longing  eyes  shall  again  be  greeted 
with  the  welcome  smoke  of  Kensington  glass 
house,  blest  harbinger  of  Philadelphia.  Swift 
glides  the  jerking  boat.  The  river  widens— 
the  shore  flattens — poplars  shade  red  cottages. 
They  are  outof  fashion  in  Philadelphia:  lindens 
being,  all  the  go— Oh!  leafy  lindens!  your 
1  branches  strike  upon  my  heart,  and  wake  the 
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chord  of  memory — particularly  those  in  front  of 
the  State  House,  where  oft  when  court  \va3 
over,  and  the  youthful  attorneys  at  law  were  re¬ 
turning  to  their  offices,  [  met  on  my  way  to 

Gaubort's - But  be  still,  my  tell-tale  fingers, 

and  breathe  not  that  mysterious  name  to  the 
winds. — Alas — alas — seven  suns  shall  set,  seven 
pensive  moons  shall  rise  before  we  meet  again. 
Sighs  wave  my  dishevelled  tresses — tears  blot 
my  paper — the  pen  falls  from  my  convulsive 
grasp” - 

“And  did  it!"  ashed  Henrietta:  who  had 
been  trying  all  the  time  under  the  guise  of 
naivete  to  conceal  her  inclination  to  laugh. 

Before  the  question  could  be  answered,  break¬ 
fast  was  announced,  and  Mr.  Markham  appeared 
at  the  door  to  conduct  his  young  ladies  to  the 
table,  where  broiled  chickens,  omelets,  and 
stewed  clams,  for  a  while  diverted  the  attention 
of  Rosabella  from  her  sorrows.  On  returning 
to  the  deck  she  whispered  Henrietta — “  Not  a 
word  about  a  certain  young  gentleman  to  your 
uncle — I  confide  in  your  friendship,  and  feel 
that  you  will  guard  my  secret  with  your  life.” 
She  then  diverged  into  the  history  of  her  cousin 
Rachel,  to  wdiose  wedding  she  was  going. — “  I 
must  make  you  acquainted  with  cousin  Rachel,” 
said  she — “  in  spite  of  her  lamentable  name,  you 
will  find  her  a  sweet  and  lovely  creature.  She 
is  my  daily  correspondent.” 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  voyage  up  the  Delaware,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  of  the  pmk  pillow  landed  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  the  lady  having  taken  it  into  use  as  she 
arranged  herself  elegantly  for  a  nap  on  a  settee 
in  the  cabin ;  and  she  actually  had  the  felicity 
of  reclining  her  head  on  it  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  [passage  from  Dunks’s  ferry  to  Bristol.  Off 
WhitehilT,  a  sturgeon  leaped  out  of  the  water 
to  perform  a  summerset,  and  Rosabelle  put 
down  in  her  journal,  that  “countless  fish  for¬ 
sook  the  briny  element  to  gambol  in  their  native 
fields  of  air.” 

When  they  took  the  rail-road  cars  at  Borden- 
town,  Miss  Wimpole  commissioned  her  natal 
river  (as  she  called  the  Delaware)  to  bear  her 
sighs  to  Thirteenth  street,  and  having  apostro¬ 
phised  the  mansion  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Point 
Breeze,  as  “breathing  around  an  air  of  royalty,” 
she  professed  an  insurmountable  inclination  to 
commune  awhile  with  her  own  mind,  and  very 
soon  fell  asleep.  Henrietta  looked  out  on  both 
sides  at  all  that  the  velocity  of  the  car  would 
allow  her  to  see,  and  her  uncle  talked  to  his 
opposite  neighbours.  When  they  passed  the 
line  of  cars  that  had  left  Amboy  that  morning, 
the  usual  rapid  exchange  of  newspapers  took 
place  between  the  gentlemen  going  to  New 
York,  and  the  gentlemen  coming  from  thence ; 
and  during  this  onslaught  of  a  moment,  Mr. 
Markham’s  gold  spectacles  were  accidentally 
snatched  off  m  snatching  at  the  papers  which 
he  held  up  in  each  hand.  This  untoward  inci¬ 
dent  was  a  sad  grievance  to  the  old  gentleman, 
for  though  he  had  gained  an  equivalent  supply 
of  the  New  York  morning  news  in  exchange 
for  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  want  of  glasses 
prevented  him  from  reading  it.  He  then  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  pointing  out  to  Henrietta 
the  beauties  of  the  country;  but  finding  few 
beauties  to  describe,  he  also  sunk  into  a  nap, 


from  which  he  did  not  waken  till  they  arrived 
at  Hights-town,  and  took  in  the  usual  supply  of 
fruit  and  cakes  from  the  children  that  come  to 
the  road-side  to  sell  them,  when  the  cars  reach 
the  stopping-place. 

At  length  they  came  to  Amboy,  where  Rosa¬ 
belle  discovered  something  that  she  called  rocks, 
and  put  down  in  her  journal  as  frowning  preci¬ 
pices.  She  then  began  to  make  comparisons 
between  her  native  river  and  the  Hudson,  very 
unfavourable  to  the  latter.  “  Now  for  my  part, 
said  Henrietta,  “  I  see  no  reason  for  not  admir¬ 
ing  both  rivers.  1  think  the  more  things  we 
are  pleased  with,  the  more  pleasure  we  have.” 

“  That  is  quite  a  sensible  remark,”  observed 
her  uncle,  in  a  low  voice  to  Henrietta.  “I  am 
sorry  I  refused  you  the  pongee  grass  cloth.” 

“Pleasure!”  ejaculated  Rosabelle.  “Who 
can  look  for  pleasure  in  this  vale  of  sorrow,  when 
at  every  step  a  bleeding  heart  stares  us  in  the 
face !” 

“I  never  saw  one  in  my  life,”  said  Hen¬ 
rietta. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Markham — “the  misfor¬ 
tune  that  presses  most  heavily  on  me  just  now, 
is  the  loss  of  my  umbrella,  which  I  must  have 
left  in  the  rail-road  car.  I  never  travel  without 
one,  and  I  never  have  it  strapped  on  my  trunk 
since  I  had  one  rubbed  to  pieces  by  doing  so. 
It  is  unaccountable  that  I  should  forget  it,  for 
it  was  quite  new,  an  excellent  thick  silk,  with 
an  ivory  handle,  and  cost  me  six  dollars.” 

“  Undoubtedly  you  will  get  it  again,"  said 
Henrietta — “  was  not  your  name  upon  it !” 

«  To  be  sure  it  was — engraved  on  the  slide — 
but  that  is  of  no  avail.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  seeing  it  no  more,  for  nobody  ever 
returns  a  good  umbrella.” 

“  Oh !  the  degeneracy  of  the  world,”  sighed 
Rosabelle. 

“Not  much  degeneracy  after  all,”  said  Mr. 
Markham;  “we  find  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
that  the  practice  of  keeping  other  people’s  um¬ 
brellas  prevailed  even  in  his  time.  I  suspect  it 
commenced  with  the  very  first  introduction  of 
those  invaluable  articles.  If  it  was  any  thing 
but  an  umbrella,  I  might  possibly  get  it  again.” 

“I  am  sorry  you  have  lost  it,”  said  Henrietta 
— “but,  dear  uncle,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  it 
is  not  probable  you  will  need  one  before  you 
reach  home.” 

“I  shall  buy  one  in  New  York,  however,” 
replied  Mr.  Markham— “  for  it  is  my  way  al¬ 
ways  to  have  one  at  hand.  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  move  Mount  Tom,  as  to  persuade  me 
to  travel  without  an  umbrella.” 

The  boat  had  scarcely  left  Amboy  and  got 
into  the  bay,  which  was  that  day  unruffled  by 
the  slightest  breeze,  when  Rosabelle  began  to 
complain  of  sea-sickness,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  ladies  even  on  the  smoothest  salt-water. 
She  retired  to  a  berth  in  the  ladies’  cabin,  where 
Henrietta  attended  her  and  plied  her  with  a 
vinargrette  and  a  smelling  bottle  of  scented 
salts,  till  the  dinner  bell  rang,  which  was  very 
soon.  Rosibclle  was  so  much  benefited  by 
these  remedies,  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  in 
her  berth  and  dine  heartily  on  the  duck,  ham, 
and  pudding,  that  was  sent  to  her  from  the  table 
by  Mr.  Markham,  finishing  with  a  plate  of  al¬ 
monds  and  raisins.  She  then  rose  and  com- 
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mittei  to  her  journal  the  following  apostrophe, 
which  she  afterwards  read  to  Henrietta. 

“Sea-sickness!  thou  worst  of  mortal  evils! 
thou  green-eyed  monster  that  swallows  up  both 
mind  and  body!.  Point  and  pinnacle  of  human 
suffering,  and  every  way  disagreeable !  Bit¬ 
terly  have  I  felt  your  envenomed  fang  weighing 
down  my  prostrate  spirits,  and  rendering  life  a 
still  greater  burden.  And,  alas  !  there  was  no 
friendly  hand  to  raise  me  from  my  lofty  couch, 
with  its  lowly  and  uncomfortable  pillow,  and 
perform  my  incessant  wish  of  ending  the  misery 
of  sea-siclmess,  by  a  plunge  into  the  far-spread¬ 
ing  jaws  of  yawning  ocean.” 

“lam  sure  it  was  much  better  to  hold  two 
smelling-bottles  to  your  nose,”  said  Henrietta. 
“  If  you  were  so  desirous  of  being  thrown 
overboard,  why  did  not  you  mention  it!” 

“Henrietta,”  replied  Miss  Wimpole — “how 
green  and  literal  you  are !  Do  not  you  know 
that  it  is  the  Tule  in  talking  or  writing  of  sea¬ 
sickness,  always  to  say  you  wished  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea !  It  only  means  that  you  were  very 
sick.” 

Just  then,  Mr.  Markham  summoned  the  girls 
on  deck  to  look  at  the  fortress  called  Castle 
Williams,  which  Rosabelle  put  down  as  a  dreary 
ruin.  She  thought  she  saw  several  foxes  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  windows,  but  they  proved  to  be 
boys.  The  time  was  now  very  short  till  they 
reached  the  Battery,  where  they  found  a  gen¬ 
tleman  belonging  to  the  family  of  Rosabelie’s 
couBin  Rachel,  waiting  to  receive  her.  In  her 
eager  inquiries  after  her  daily  correspondent, 
(whom  Bhe  was  to  see  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,) 
Miss  Wimpole  forgot  to  take  a  sentimental 
leave  of  the  friend  of  her  future  life ;  and  she 
drove  off  with  merely  a  nod  from  the  carriage 
window. 

“  Only  think,”  said  Henrietta, — “  she  never 
asked  me  where  we  were  going  to  stay  while 
in  New  York,  nor  told  me  where  she  was  to  be 
found  herself.”  I 

“  I  knew  she  would  not,”  replied  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham,  “  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  all  froth 
and  foolery;  and  that  there  was  no  truth  or  na¬ 
ture  about  her.” 

“  What  varieties  of  girls  there  are,”  observ¬ 
ed  Henrietta. 

Our  heroine  was  taken  by  her  uncle  to  one 
of  the  principal  boarding-houses  in  the  city, 
where  she  found  occasion  for  the  beat  of  her 
finery.  She  spent  three  days  very  agreeably  in 
seeing  the  lions  of  New  York,  and  in  receiving 
the  civilities  of  a  very  handsome  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  sat  next  to  her  at  table,  and  whom 
she  discovered  to  be  the  brother  of  one  of  her 
former  school-mates,  Miss  Luttrell  of  Hudson, 
who  was  now  on  a  visit  to  a  married  sister  at 
New  Haven. 

The  morning  came  when  our  heroine  and  her 
uncle  were  to  set  out  on  their  voyage  up  the 
river ;  and  from  Albany  they  were  to  proceed 
to  Markhamville.  The  boat  did  not  start  till 
seven,  but  Henrietta  (though  she  had  risen  be¬ 
fore  five,)  was  not,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  chambermaid,  completely  ready  till  half¬ 
past  six.;  having  dressed  and  undressed  three 
times  before  she  could  please  herself.  Perhaps 
the  genuine  reason  of  this  difficulty  was,  that 
Mr.  Luttrell  had  informed  her  the  evening  be¬ 


fore,  that  his  two  sisters  (both  the  married  and 
single,)  had  just  arrived  from  New  Haven,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  escort  them  home  next 
day  to  Hudson.  They  would,  therefore,  be  in 
the  same  boat  with  her  and  her  uncle.  Finally, 
Henrietta  came  down  attired  in  one  of  her  new 
dresses  which  she  had  not  yet  worn,  a  figured 
silk  of  a  very  becoming  nondescript  colour,  a 
beautiful  pelerine  of  the  some,  and  her  hand- 
lEomest  French-worked  collar.-  Instead  of  the 
I  little  straw  cottage  bonnet  that  she  had  worn 
on  her  way  from  Philadelphia,  she  now  appear¬ 
ed  in  her  new  Leghorn,  which  was  trimmed 
with  pale  pink  ribbon,  and  decorated  with  pink 
hyacinths  both  outside  and  in.  Her  uncle  sur¬ 
veyed  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  to  her — 
“  Well,  Henrietta — you  certainly  do  not  mean 
this  for  a  travelling  dress.” 

“And  why  not,  dear  uncle,”  she  replied. — 
“  Certainly  I  can  wear  it  for  this  day’s  journey. 
How  should  any  dress  bo  injured  by  sitting  or 
walking  about,  in  a  nice  clean  steamboat!” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Markham,  “It  is 
too  late  now  to  make  any  change,  for  the  car¬ 
riage  is  at  the  door ;  so  this  time  you  must  have 
your  way.”  And  she  looked  so  pretty  that  he 
could  not  help  feeling  more  indulgently  towards 
her  than  usual.  He  did  not,  however,  cause 
the  same  satisfaction  to  her,  for  Henrietta  now 
perceived,  after  they  were  seated  in  the  coach, 
that  the  old  gentleman  carried  a  coarse  blue 
cotton  umbrella. 

“  Oh !  uncle  Mark !”  she  exclaimed — “where 
did  you  get  that  horrible  umbrella!” 

“Horrible!”  said  he — looking  at  it — “what 
makes  it  horrible! — Did  you  learn  that  pretty 
expression  from  your  sworn  friend  of  a  few 
hours,  Miss  Rosabelle  Wimpole !” 

“  Oh !  no,  indeed !”  answered  Henrietta — 
“I  eaid  horrible  long  before  I  knew  her.  But,, 
really  that  umbrella  is  shocking.” 

“  Shocking !— in  what  way  does  it  shock 
you  !” 

*■  It  is  such  an  umbrella  as  no  gentleman  can 
possibly  carry." 

“  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  carry  it." 

“Then  nobody  will  take  you  for  one.” 

“We  shall  see  that.  But  pray,  how  came 
you  so  well  versed  in  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
gentlemen,  when  you  have  had  so  little  chance 
of  knowing  any,  except  myself!” 

“  Oh !  yes— I  have  known  Signor  Oggi,  and 
Signor  Dotti,  and  Mr.  Yon  Plick  the  harpist, 
who  was  a  baron  in  Germany,  and  Monsieur 
Legerdepied,  the  dancing  master — and  not  one 
of  them  would  carry  a  cotton  umbrella — if  ho 
could  help  it.  Dear  uncle,  is  it  your  own !” 

“  To  be  sure  it  is. — Do  you  think  I  would  be 
so  like  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  carry  other 
people’s  umbrellas.  I  went  out  and  bought  it 
this  very  morning,  to  replace  the  good  silk  one 
that  I  lost  on  the  road :  and  (as  my  ill  luck 
may  continue,)  I  got  one  this  time  that  was  less 
costly.” 

“  But  why  go  bo  much  on  the  other  extreme. 
—Any  sort  of  silk  umbrella  is  preferable  to  a 
:otton.” 

“No,  it  is  not — a  cotton  one  is  stronger  and 
letter  than  an  inferior  Bilk.” 

“But  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  you  cannot 
lossibly  want  any  umbrella  before  you  get  to 
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Albany.  Do  leave  it  in  the  carriage,  or  make 
a  present  of  it  to  the  driver.” 

"What — a  good  new  umbrella  to  a  hack- 
man  !  You  are  a  greater  simpleton  than  I 
thought  you.” 

“  Oh !  uncle,  are  you  really  going  on  board 
the  boat  with  that  vile  blue  cotton  thing  under 
your  arm  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I  am. — Did  not  I  tell  you,  that 
you  might  as  well  attempt  to  move  Mount  Tom, 
as  to  persuade  me  to  travel  without  an  um¬ 
brella  1” 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  JV*u.) 
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CATHERINE  SEATON. 

BY  ANGELE  HULL. 

“As  the  rose  tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest  flowers  and  the  sharpest  thorns;  ns  the  heavens  are  sometimes  over¬ 
cast,  alternately  tempestuous  and  serene, so  is  the  life  of  man  intermingled  with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  sorrows, 
with  pleasures  and  with  pains.1' — Burton. 


CHAPTER  L 

Catherine  Seaton  found  herself,  al  the  age  of 
nineteen,  nn  orphan,  penniless,  without  friends,  and 
the  sole  dependence  of  a  young  sister,  whose  ex¬ 
cessive  grief  on  the  death  of  nn  idolized  mother 
had  first  roused  her  from  her  own  share  to  the 
consciousness  of  their  lonely  situation  in  the  world 
of  care  and  misery,  which  few  escape. 

A  long,  lingering  disease  had  consumed  the 
scanty  pittance  with  which,  by  strict  economy, 
Mrs.  Seaton  had  continued  to  maintain  herself  and 
children  since  her  widowhood.  A  journey  to  a 
watering-place,  a  permanent  change  of  climate,  the 
expense  attending  the  wants  of  an  invalid,  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  bill,  a  startling  array  of  visits  and  prescrip¬ 
tions,  and,  lastly,  the  costs  of  the  funeral — all  these 
properly  settled  had  left  poor  Catherine  with  no¬ 
thing  on  earth  but  the  talents  she  had  cultivated, 
and  the  accomplishments  she  happily  possessed. 
These,  then,  were  to  be  made  the  source  of  a 
maintenance  for  herself  and  Jessy.  Alas',  had 
she  but  known  the  bitterness,  the  utter  thankless- 
ness  of  such  a  task,  even  her  strong  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  encountering  its  many  trials! 
The  wayward  humours  of  spoiled  children,  the 
tyranny  of  proud  parents,  the  insolence  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  vulgar,  the  insults  and  humiliations  of 
the  rich  parvenu,  were  all  unknown  to  her  gene¬ 
rous  heart ;  and  when,  after  some  time,  she  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  school,  she  had 
but  the  one  joyful  idea — “  I  have  secured  a  home 
for  Jessy — for  my  mother’s  darling  child.”  On 
this  young  sister,  the  sorrow  of  whom  she  hourly 
endeavoured  to  dissipate,  did  she  centre  her  hopes 
and  affection.  Gladly  she  watched  the  smiles  re¬ 
turning  to  her  lately  pale  countenance,  and  many 
were  the  prayers  offered  on  High  that  she  might 
'restore  the  cheerful  temper  and  contented  mind 
which  the  loss  of  an  exemplary  mother  had  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  her,  too,  depended  the  eternal  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  innocent  girl  and  her  future  capability 
of  dispensing  happiness  to  others.  Anxiously  and 
deeply  she  pondered  on  this  sacred  duty,  this  heavy 
responsibility,  and  her  heart  rose  lightly  above  all 
selfish  fear  or  dread  of  failure.  A  companion 
hitherto,  she  suddenly  found  herself  with  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  task  upon  her.  To  no  one  could  she  apply 
for  counsel.  Relatives  they  had  none,  and  the 
constant  occupation  of  nursing  an  invalid  had  pre¬ 


vented  their  making  any  acquaintances  in  the  place 
so  lately  their  home.  To  Heaven  she  consecrated 
her  work  of  love,  and  when  she  saw  the  bright 
glance  returning  to  Jessy’s  dark  eye,  there  was  a 
world  of  strength  within  her  heart,  and  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  upon  her  lips. 

Jessy  was  but  fourteen,  a  gay,  laughter-loving 
creature,  ere  misfortune  clouded  her  young  brow. 
Her  purity  of  soul  and  guilelessness  of  heart,  her 
gentle  disposition  and  winning  address,  were  alike 
irresistible ;  and,  docile  as  n  lamb,  she  transferred 
to  her  sister  all  the  affectionate  submission  she  had 
ever  shown  her  mother. 

Catherine  was  beautiful ;  her  wide,  open  brow, 
her  large  gray  eye,  beaming  with  intellect,  the 
oval  face,  the  delicate  profile,  the  graceful  contour 
of  the  head,  joined  to  a  perfect  form,  made  her  look 
as  JesBy  said,  “  like  an  eastern  queen.”  As 
though,  by  contrast,  Jessy’s  beauty  lay  in  a  variety 
of  expression,  a  countenance  lit  up  by  every  emo¬ 
tion.  Her  sunny  ringlets  shaded  a  pair  of  merry 
black  eyes,  and  their  long  fringes  swept  a  cheek 
whose  clear  brown  wore  that  exquisite  colour  found 
on  the  inside  of  a  shell.  Her  mouth  was  small, 
and  the  short  upper  lip  the  very  outline  of  Cupid’s 
bow,  while  the  parting  of  its  coral  displayed  a  row 
of  pearls  the  envy  of  many  a  lame-toothed  spinster 
in  the  gossip-loving  place  of  M - . 

A  busy  day  it  was  that  preceded  Catherine’s 
“presentation,”  as  Jessy  laughingly  termed  it. 
She  ran  about  from  one  room  to  another  blithe  as 
a  bird,  her  sweet,  clear  voice  ever  and  anon  swell¬ 
ing  into  some  familiar  strain  that  gladdened  the 
heart.  '  A  picture  in  one  place,  a  vase  of  flowers 
in  another ;  the  bird-cage  hung  advantageously ; 
pieces  of  music  scattered  here  and  there  as  if  by 
accident,  gave  an  air  of  comfort  and  case  to  four 
walls  as  unadorned  as  peeling  whitewash  and  loop¬ 
hole  windows  could  make  them.  However,  Jessy 
played  fairy  in  a  dull  place,  and  none  but  a  woman’s 
hand  could  have  arranged  a  few  plain  chairs  and  an 
old  settee,  to  give  such  an  habitable  appearance  to 
such  an  uninhabitable  looking  place.  So  thought 
Catherine  as  her  sister’s  light  form  flitted  around 
her,  and  she  could  not  suppress  a  sigh  at  thought 
of  so  much  loveliness  and  worth  literally  wasted 
“on  the  desert  air.” 

But  now  mothers  and  aunts,  uncles  and  guard¬ 
ians,  came  pouring  in  to  try  the  new  teacher,  the 
old  one  having  been  banished  by  an  ostracism  a 
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few  months  previous.  All  come  with  the  osten¬ 
sible  purpose  of  serving  Miss  Seaton,  but  many 
were  there  to  serve  themselves,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  a  cheap  means  of  educating  children. 
People  always  go  on  Paddy’s  principle  of  reducing 
his  horse's  food  with  regard  to  the  suffering  race 
of  teachers.  Every  new  one  is  tried  with  the 
view  of  limiting  chnrges  “to  a  Btraw  a  day.” 
Truly,  Job’s  patience  was  tried,  but  he  never  had 
to  keep  a  school. 

Poor  Catherine  entered  the  room  with  beating 
heart  and  trembling  Btep,  but  her  self-possession 
was  so  perfect  that  none  could  detect  the  gnawing 
vulture  beneath.  Still  she  was  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  meanness  of  all— the  insulting  air  of  pa¬ 
tronage  of  sonic,  the  unfeeling  questions,  extor¬ 
tions  and  objections  of  others.  Orestes  could  not 
have  been  more  horrified  with  the  furies  alter  him 
than  Catherine  with  the  gibbering  crowd  around 
her. 

“  Your  charges  are  too  high,”  said  Mrs.  Jewall. 

“Oh,  enormous!"  echoed  Mrs.  Holdtight. 
“  Why,  my  little  girl  is  only  eight  years  old.” 

“And  Julia  but  six,”  said  Mrs.  Knight. 
“Could  we  not  strike  a  bargain  and  you  take  my 
three  little  ones,  deducting  a  third  ?” 

Poor  Catherine  had  never  yet  received  the  pro¬ 
posal  “of  striking  a  bargain!” 

“I  will  pay  you  in  potatoes,  Miss  Seaton,”  said 
Mrs.  Pinch,  who  owned  a  plantation  of  no  little 
extent.  “  It  will  be  a  great  advantage.” 

Catherine  had  heard  of  “potatoe  hills,”  but  not 
of  “potatoe  bills.”  She  was  growing  dizzy. 

“You  must  use  Worcester  for  Mary,  Miss 
Seaton.  She  never  learned  any  other  at  Mrs. 
Bumbleaddy's.  An  excellent  school,  by-the-by.” 

“  Well,  you  must  make  out  as  you  can  with 
Eliza's  books,  Miss  Seaton.  I  have  no  idea  of 
getting  new  ones  for  every  teacher,  especially  with 
Buch  demands  as  yours.  Really,  it  takeB  a  fortune 
to  educate  children  now-a-days.” 

Catherine's  cheeks  flushed  painfully,  and  she 
inwardly  thought — “  How  glad  I  am  that  my  poor 
Jessy  is  not  here.” 

“I  would  like  to  send  Elizabeth  one  day  and 
Minora  the  next,”  said  Mrs.  Sham.  “  Would 
there  be  any  difference  in  your  charges,  Miss  Sea¬ 
ton  ?  It  would  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,  and  be  quite  a  variety.  I  would  wish  you  to 
practise  before  Isabel,  so  as  that  she  can  catch  your 
style.  I  will  send  her  for  an  hour  a  day.  Of 
course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  nsk  anything,  as  I 
give  you  two  scholars.” 

Catherine  declined  educating  Misses  Minora  and 
Elizabeth  by  a  co-partnership,  and  vainly  hoped 
the  ordeal  was  at  an  end. 

“Miss  Seaton,”  said  a  lady  belonging  to  that 
class  of  people  emphaiicully  called  mushrooms,  of 
the  genus  insolent  and  presuming,  “pray,  attend, 
to  Julia's  writing  very  particularly.  She  received 
the  premium  last  year,  and  her  father  wishes  her  I 
penmanship  to  be  perfect.  And,  also,  be  careful  i 
of  her  complexion.  I  do  not  wish  her  to  run  in  the  ! 


sun  without  her  bonnet.  I  am  very  particular 
about  her  skin,  (it  is  so  easily  tanned,)  and  I  wish 
you  to  be  so  likewise.” 

Here  Catherine  replied,  somewhat  haughtily, 
that  she  had  not  offered  herself  as  nurse  to  her 
pupils.  Her  perfect  self-command  had  never  yet 
been  so  tested.  But  when  one  paused  another 
began. 

“  Alisa  Seaton,  Octavia  Antonia  must  learn  ge¬ 
ometry,  astronomy,  mathematics  and  the  fine  arts, 
besides  Johnson’s  Dictionary,"  said  one,  who, 
having  heard  of  such  things,  wished  to  impress  the 
“schoolmistress”  with  an  idea  that  her  education 
had  not  been  neglected.  “And,  please,  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  Tullisha  Ann's  feet — they  turn  in  some¬ 
what.  And  Calphurnia  Jane  must  be  corrected  of 
sucking  her  thumb.  1  depend  on  you.” 

In  vain  Catherine  protested  against  being  an¬ 
swerable  for  Tullisha  Ann’s  feet  or  Calphurnia's 
thumbs.  Foor  Pliny  !  Little  dreamed  he  of  the 
future  race  of  unclassical  Calphurnias  when  ho 
immortalized  his  fond  and  faithful  wife  ! 

“  Well,  Miss  Seaton,”  said  Mrs.  Somers,  a 
sweet-looking  woman,  who  had  been  a  silent  and 
pitying  spectator  of  Catherine’s  trials,  “if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  teach  Alice  anything,  I 
will  be  grateful  for  it  and  so  will  her  father.  She 
is  a  sad  roinp,  and  will  be,  I  fear,  troublesome  to 
you,  but  she  has  too  good  a  heart  to  be  wilful. 
Anything  you  like  to  give  her’will  content  us,  and 
I  am  well  convinced  that  it  will  be  her  fault  if  she 
fails.  Good  morning;  we  have  trespassed  incon¬ 
siderately  upon  your  time.” 

Catherine  looked  up  gratefully  as  the  speaker 
extended  her  hand.  Hers  was  the  first  kind  voice 
she  had  heard,  and  the  flush  on  her  cheek  became 
less  painful  as  she  thanked  her.  When  she  was 
alone,  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her,  and  she  hur¬ 
ried  to  her  room.  There  she  found  poor  Jessy, 
who  had  been  driven  away  front  the  window  w  here 
she  had  playfully  taken  her  stand,  unprepared  for 
the  scene  which  ensued. 

“  To  think  that  you,  Catherine  Seaton,  should 
be  subject  to  such  mortifications !”  was  her  pas¬ 
sionate  exclamation. 

“  In  truth,  ’tis  a  noble  name,  dear  Jessy,”  said 
Catherine,  somewhat  bitterly;  “but  what  have 
we  to  do  with  fine  names,  now  1  This  is  no  time 
for  pride,  my  child ;  and  school  your  mind  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  poverty  or  dependence.” 

“Dependence!”  murmured  Jessy,  as  she  sank 
into  her  sister’s  arms;  “’tis  a  little  word,  my 
Catherine.” 

“But  the  labour  is  a  sweet  one,  my  dear  Jessy, 

I  if  it  can  make  you  happy,”  said  Catherine,  as  she 
clasped  her  sister  closer  to  her  heart. 

•  «  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  many 
petty  mortifications  which,  like  the  drops  of  water 
on  the  criminal’s  head,  were  slowly  but  surely 
beginning  to  sadden  the  young  heart  of  the  orphan. 
Catherine's  “occupation”  had  begun,  and  al¬ 
though  the  more  laborious  part  devolved  on  her — 
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hearing  lessons  and  making  what  was  easy  enough  j 
appear  easier  still — Jessy  had  the  equally  unplea-  \ 
sant  task  of  drilling  hardened  cars  to  gamuts  and  i 
waltzes,  and  counting  semibreves  and  minims  to  j 
dull  children — stubborn  children,  and  conceited,  j 
impudent  misses  of  her  own  age.  Her  once  buoy-  \ 
ant  spirit  sank  beneath  the  fatigue  of  her  daily  ex-  \ 
ertions,  and  many  remarked  that  both  sisters  be-  j 
came  thinner  and  paler  as  time  passed.  Neither  \ 
spoke  to  the  other  of  suffering  or  weariness,  but  > 
Catherine’s  loving  eye  detected  the  feverish  pulse  j 
and  languid  step  of  her  darling  with  feelings  of  tire  1 
deepest  anguish.  j 

One  morning  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  school-  | 
room,  she  remarked  Jessy’s  cheek  paler  than 
usual.  1 

“Are  you  well,  Jessy?”  said  she,  affectionately,  ; 
passing  her  hand  over  her  shining  hair.  “Go  and 
walk  awhile,  my  love,  and  I  will  supply  your  place 
in  your  absence.” 

And  many  of  the  girls  saw  the  tears  steal  down  ; 
Catherine’s  cheek  as  she  pursued  her  avocations 
that  morning.  With  unflinching  patience,  she  ac-  j 
complished  her  own  and  her  sister’s  share  of  their  : 
daily  duties. 

“There  is  only  one  more,  Miss  Seaton,”  said 
Alice  Somers,  rising  from  the  piano.  “  Do  rest 
awhile,  and  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  water.” 

“Thank  you,  Alice,”  replied  Catherine;  “but 
send  Marian  Selby  for  her  lesson.  I  will  give  ; 
Jessy  a  whole  day’s  rest,”  thought  she,  as  she 
imagined  her  enjoying  the  fresh  morning  air  and  ! 
returning  with  her  cheek  less  pale. 

“  Marian  says,  please  let  her  finish  copying,  \ 
Miss  Seaton,”  said  Alice,  coming  to  the  door,  j 
“  She  begs  to  wait  until  Jessy  is  here,  as  she  is  j 
behind  the  rest  of  us  in  dictation,”  1 

“Very  well,  Alice;  but  Marian’s  lesson  must  ; 
not  be  forgotten;”  and  Catherine  went  back  to  her  j 
school- room.  j 

Jessy  returned  with  a  headache,  and  throwing  ! 
herself  on  her  little  bed,  fell  asleep.  Too  happy  l 
to  have  her  rest,  Catherine  at  her  hour  of  dismis-l 
sal  again  called  her  remaining  lesson.  j 

“No — no,  Miss  Seaton,”  said  Marian;  “you  ' 
are  too  tired,  and  I  can  do  without  my  music  lesson  ! 
for  once — so  good-by,  ma’am;”  and  the  child  ran  j 
out  of  the  gate  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  put  an  end  ! 
to  all  further  argument.  ] 

The  next  day  Catherine  was  surprised  at  not  ] 
seeing  Marian.  A  second  and  third  morning  pass-  i 
ed,  when  Alice  Somers  came  to  the  cottage  Hushed  ! 
and  agitated.  j 

“Miss  Seaton,  that  little  wretch,  Marian  Selby,  j 
told  her  mother  that  you  refused  her  a  music  les-  | 
son  when  she  reminded  you  of  it,  and  she  has  left  i 
school.” 

“  Is  there  not  some  mistake,  Alice  ?”  said  Ca¬ 
therine,  both  astonished  and  shocked. 

“No,  ma’am;  I  heard  Mrs.  Selby  tell  mother 
so  a  moment  ago.” 

Catherine  had  yet  to  experience  the  ingratitude 
and  duplicity  of  school  girls.  More  than  one  event  ; 


of  this  kind  occurred;  but  for  Jessy’s  sake  she 
complained  not,  and  many  were  the  slights  she 
received  of  which  her  6ister  never  heard. 

One  Saturday — (it  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
pupil  or  teacher  loves  holiday  best) — one  Saturday, 
as  Jessy  sat  listlessly  gazing  from  the  window  on 
the  scene  without,  she  saw  one  of  the  school  girls 
enter  the  house,  while  a  servant  followed  bearing 
a  dish. 

“Well,  Mary,  how  are  you  this  morning?”  said 
Catherine’s  sweet  voice. 

“  I’m  very  well,  ma’am,  l  thank  you.  Mamma 
sends  you  her  compliments  and  these  sausages, 
and  told  me  to  bring  my  music  and  see  if  you 
would  not  give  me  a  lesson  to-day,  as  I  missed 
mine  yesterday  ?” 

“  Why  did  you  not  come,  Mary,  and  take  your 
lesson?”  said  Catherine,  by  no  means  grateful  lor 
the  present  so  disinterestedly  offered. 

“  It  rained  so,  ma’am,  that  1  could  not  come ; 
but  ma  just  received  these  sausages  and  thought 
you  would  like  them.” 

Jessy  was  half  inclined  to  return  the  gift,  and 
felt  provoked  at  Catherine  for  submitting  so  quietly 
to  an  imposition.  But  her  sister  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  having  given  her  lesson,  dismissed  the 
child  and  returned  to  the  little  parlour.  She  could 
not  help  laughing  as  the  dish  caught  her  eye. 

“  You  do  not  appear  to  relish  the  bait,  Jessy,” 
said  she,  with  a  mischievous  smile.  “  What  are 
you  thinking  of?” 

“  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  not  what  Rogers 
calls  the  *  dull  impertinence  of  life,’”  replied  she, 
somewhat  pettishly. 

Oh,  what  a  pang  crossed  Catherine’s  heart  as 
she  remarked  the  tone  of  fretfulness  in  which  this 
was  said!  It  was  a  sad  proof  of  suffering  when 
Jessy’s  sweet  temper  grew  milled. 

“  Oh,  Catherine  1”  said  she,  clasping  her  hands, 
“  this  all  seems  very  ridiculous,  but  it  is  not  so  to 
me.  How  long  must  this  continue?  How  long, 
indeed?”  and  she  sank  back  into  her  chair. 
“Already  a  year  has  passed,  and  still - ” 

“And  still,  my  dear  sister,  we  have  managed 
to  live,  incurring  no  debts.  The  rent  is  paid ; 
Rosanna’s  wages  also — and  yet  there  is  too  little 
left  to  cease  our  labours.  Do  not  repine,  my  dar¬ 
ling  Jessy ;  for  Heaven’s  sake,  keep  up  your  spirits. 
We  have  but  these  to  depend  on;  then  do  not  dis¬ 
tress  me  by  asking  how  long  this  must  continue.” 

“I  will  not,  Catherine,  l  will  not,”  said  Jessy, 
throwing  herself  into  her  sister’s  arms.  “But, 
oh !  how  bitterly  have  I  felt  the  change  from  my 
mother’s  and  your  tenderness  to  the  false-hearted¬ 
ness  of  self-styled  patrons!” 

“Rise  above  adversity,  my  child,”  said  Cathe¬ 
rine,  kissing  her;  “it  is  sent  for  some  wise  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it  gratefully. 
Remember  ‘the  jewel’  it  contains,  and  rejoice  that 
we  are  chastened.  None  have  ever  been  so  good 
and  so  great,  or  raised  themselves  so  high  os  to 
be  above  the  reach  of  troubles.  Our  Lord  ‘  was 
a  man  of  sorrows.'  And  now  come  with  me  over 
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your  garden.  There  is  a  cluster  of  tea-roses  worth 
all  Mrs.  Dunn’s  sausages!” 

And  with  returning  smiles,  Jessy  wound  her 
arm  around  her  sister  and  forgot  her  grief! 

********* 

Days  passed,  and  one  by  one  Catherine's  little 
girls  left  her.  Mrs.  Selby  had  sent  for  an  opposi¬ 
tion  governess,  and  used  every  efibrt  to  deprive  the 
orphans  of  their  daily  bread. 

“How  strange  it  is,”  said  Jessy,  one  Sunday, 
as  she  leant  on  Catherine’s  arm  returning  from 
church — “  how  strange  it  is,  Catherine,  that  people 
look  coldly  on  and  shun  us  since  a  few  months. 
It  is  no  shame  to  be  poor,  if  we  are  honest.” 

“Ah,  my  dear,  there  you  are  very  much  mis¬ 
taken,”  said  a  voice ;  nnd  turning  around,  she  saw 
Mr.  Testy,  a  caustic  old  bachelor,  who  hid  a  world 
of  benevolence  beneath  his  sarcasms.  “  My  dear 
Miss  Jessy,  have  you  no  idea  of  what  constitutes 
aristocracy  here  ?  Do  not  your  neighbours  sell 
molasses  by  the  pint  and  cheese  by  the  half-pound? 
And  are  they  not  rich? — are  they  not  honoured? 
Have  you  no  desire  of  so  distinguishing  yourself?” 

“  ‘  Did  this  in  Ctesar  seem  ambitious  ?’  ”  said 
Jessy,  with  a  smile. 

“  My  dear,”  continued  Mr.  Testy,  striking  his 
cane  on  the  ground,  “you  and  your  sister  there 
have  made  a  great  mistake  in  choosing  for  your¬ 
selves.  You  should  have  applied  to  me  for  advice. 
Now,  Miss  Jessy,  if  you  will  but  sell  milk  or 
vinegar,  retail  gingerbread  and  beer,  if  you  will 
shave  bills  and  get  a  premium  for  coppers  or  six¬ 
pences,  you  will  find  your  consequence  increase. 
But  to  teach,  to  make  use  of  your  intellect  for  a 
support !  What  have  these  people  to  do  with 
talent,  think  you!  Pshaw!  ‘Throw  talent  to 
the  dogs.’  Invent  receipts.  Mr.  Trebat  married 
his  cook,  and  see  how  proudly  his  daughter — holds 
her  head.  Let  Catherine  keep  a  shop,  and  you 
will  hand  cider  to  the  customers.  Mrs.  Middle 
did  the  same  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  drives  a 
finer  carriage  than  Mrs.  Middle's  sister?  Clean 
bonnets;  that  is  more  pleasant  than  teaching. 
Ah,  my  dear  child,”  continued  Mr.  Testy,  as 
Jessy’s  merry  laugh  sounded  in  his  ear,  “  you  will 
think  me  a  sad  gossip,  I  fear ;  but  when  I  look 
back  into  the  past  and  see  the  origin  of  those  who 
proudly  look  down  on  such  as  you  and  your  noble 
sister,  I  cannot  help  giving  vent  to  my  indignation. 
Your  gentle  blood,  your  refinement,  your  beauty, 
all  to  be  lost  in  such  a  place  as  this  for  want  of 
the  wealth  you  should  enjoy.  Well,  well ;  fortune 
plays  ‘  fantastic  tricks’  sometimes,  and  your  turn 
will  come.  Good-by,  my  dear  young  ladies ;  pray, 
forget  my  scandal.” 

»*  ****** 

"If  we  could  but  leave  this  place,”  murmured 
Jessy,  os  they  sat  one  evening  sadly  wondering 
what  was  to  become  of  them.  Alice  Somers  alone 
remained  true  to  the  orphans  she  had  learned  to 
love.  But  what  was  the  trifling  sum  they  received 
from  her !  Catherine  found  herself  at  the  end  of 
another  year  with  failing  strength  and  bursting 


heart.  Close  confinement  had  chased  the  colour 
from  Jessy’s  check,  and  a  weight  seemed  upon 
her  spirits.  Catherine  sank  back  in  utter  hope¬ 
lessness  os  she  marked  the  bitterness  of  her  sister's 
once  glad  tones,  and  bowing  her  head  on  her  knees, 
she  wept  aloud.  Her  strong  mind  had  borne  up 
like  the  oak  before  the  storm,  but  when  she  saw 
that  young  spirit  crushed  and  broken,  she  gave  up 
almost  in  despair. 

At  last  Jessy  fell  sick,  and  Catherine  sent  in 
haste  and  alarm  for  the  physician. 

“  Nothing  will  do  but  change  of  air,  my  dear 
young  lady;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  change  of 

scene,”  said  Dr. - .  “  Your  sister’s  malady  is 

more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.” 

“Change  of  nir?  Oh,  God,  then  she  must 
die !”  was  Catherine’s  exclamation,  as  she  fell 
upon  her  knees.  “  Oh,  Jessy,  my  faded  flower, 
must  I  then  see  thee  go  when  but  a  small  sum 
would  relieve  thee !” 

Frantically  she  snatched  a  watch  from  the  tabic. 
It  hnd  been  her  mother's;  and  hurrying  on  her 
bonnet,  she  almost  flew  to  the  gate.  There  she 
met  Mr.  Testy. 

“  Do  not  stop  me,”  said  she,  as  he  caught  her 
cold  hand  in  his ;  “  I  must  not  be  detained.” 

“But,  my  dear  young  lady,”  cried  he,  “I  enn- 
not  let  you  leave  me  thus.  Your  face  is  as  pale 
as  snow — your  hands  like  ice.  What  on  earth  has 
happened  ?” 

“  Jessy — is  ill,  and  wants  change  of  air,”  gasped 
Catherine ;  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Gome,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  kind-hearted 
old  bachelor,  leading  her  as  gently  as  an  infant, 
and  seating  himself  beside  her  on-the  cottage- step. 
“  Is  there  not  nir  enough  in  the  world  for  your 
sister  that  you  should  thus  agitate  yourself  ?  Tell 
me  all  about  it,  my  dear ;  let  me  see  what  is  to  be 
done.” 

It  was  soon  told,  and  as  Catherine  finished,  she 
put  the  watch  in  his  hand. 

“Keep  it,  child,  keep  it,”  said  Mr.  Testy,  re¬ 
turning  it.  “  There  is  no  use  to  part  with  it,  no 
use  at  all.  Let  me  think.  Can  you  be  ready  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  six  o’clock  ?  Get  all  your 
coats  and  pantaloons — pshaw !  what  am  I  saying 
— get  all  your  frocks  and  laces  together” — (poor 
Mr.  Testy  had  a  very  confused  idea  of  a  lady’s 
wardrobe) — “  and  wrap  Jessy  up  in  some  of  your 
flannels,  and  I  will  call  for  you  in  my  little  vehicle. 
Some  miles  from  here  I  have  a  sister,  a  kind- 
hearted  soul  as  ever  lived ;  you  shall  go  to  her, 
and  be  sure  of  a  welcome.” 

Catherine  looked  up  gratefully  through  her 
tears,  but  could  not  speak.  Mr.  Testy  pressed 
her  hand  and  turned  away,  but  as  he  walked  to 
the  gate  the  warm  drops  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

“Poor  things!”  grumbled  he — “poor  things,  I 
could  not  help  it,  upon  my  soul  1  But  what  will 
these  cursed  village  folkB  say  when  they  see  me 
driving  two  females  in  my  barouche?  Well,” 
continued  he,  looking  up  to  the  windows  of  a  large 
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house,  before  which  he  stood,  “  who — the  d - 1 

cares!  Some  ten  years  hence  yon  very  young 
iady,  the  vain,  fashionable  Miss  Trebat,  after  wait¬ 
ing  that  long  for  some  of  her  beaux  to  1  pop,'  would 
be  too  glad  to  gel  me— old  Testy.  But,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  1  ‘  I’ll  be  hanged  if  she  shall;"  and 
he  walked  quickly  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“The  day  it  came 

Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  their  lives.” — Roches. 

Tiie  place  to  which  I  beg  my  readers  to  trans¬ 
port  themselves  was  a  splendid  mansion,  whose 
noble  appearance  indicated  the  vast  wealth  of  its 
owner.  I,-ar  and  wide  lay  cultivated  fields,  hang¬ 
ing  vineyards,  and  gay  parterres,  while  beneath 
the  broad  trees  that  shaded  the  avenue  leading. to 
the  house,  were  herds  of  deer  browsing  in  the 
noontide  sun,  or  resting  quietly  until  some  noise 
would  cause  them  to  lift  their  graceful  heads  and 
bound  away,  scared  by  the  rustling  of  a  leaf. 
Fountains  played  here  and  there  before  the  house, 
while  behind,  the  raised  windows  of  a  wide  con¬ 
servatory  displayed  the  rare  exolies  within.  A 
gentleman  of  distinguished  appearance  stood  ab¬ 
stractedly  gazing  upon  the  bright  scene  without. 
In  his  absence  of  mind  he  had  scattered  hundreds 
of  brilliant  leaves  at  his  feet.  Ilis  features  were 
not  regular  enough  for  a  young  lady's  beau  ideal, 
but  the  tout  ensemble  was  perfect.  The  high  noble 
forehead,  the  clear  blue  eye,  the  curved  mouth, 
were  all  expressive  of  the  mind  within  ;  and  amid 
the  waving  masses  of  dark  hair  around  his  brow, 
one  or  two  silver  threads  might  have  been  detect¬ 
ed,  as  though  he  had  not  passed  unscathed  through 
time's  rough  stream.  Left  an  orphan  at  eighteen, 
Horbourne  St.  Clair  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  still  remained  (to  the  disappointment  of  many 
a  fair  one’s  hopes},  a  single  man.  Many  a  bright 
lip  has  smiled  on  him,  but  he  doubted  its  truth. 
Many  a  soft  word  had  been  lavished  on  him,  but 
still  he  was  skeptic  enough  to  dream  of  insincerity. 
And  yet,  as  he  passed  through  a  long  suite  of 
rooms  solitary  and  alone,  he  could  not  help  ex¬ 
claiming,  with  Cosmo  de  Medici — “  Quests  e 
troppo  gran  casa  a  si  poco  famiglia.” 

“  Myself — myself,  wherever  I  turn,"  continued 
he,  as  he  saw  his  form  reflected  on  every  side  in 
the  immense  mirrors  that  reached  the  floor.  And 
as  he  put  back  the  rich  velvet  curtains  and  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  landscape  around,  a  deep  sigh  told 
how  the  proud  owner  of  it  all  yearned  for  some 
"  kindred  spirit"  with  whom  to  share  its  wealth. 

A  piano  stood  closed  in  one  of  the  recesses, 
while  at  Horbourne's  side  a  harp  neglected  and 
unstrung  turned  tell-tale  on  what  once  had  been 
the  thought  of  its  master.  His  elbow  struck  the 
loosened  string,  and  the  deep  discordant  sound 
swept  through  the  apartment. 

“  Pshaw  1"  said  he.  as  he  stepped  forward  and 


pulled  the  bell,  “  perhaps  my  bride’s  voice  might 
one  day  have  proved  as  tuneless  as  the  harp  I 
purchased  in  my  dreams  of  happiness.  Ay” — and 
there  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone — “  if  I  had  had 
less  of  all  this  splendour,  I  might  have  been  loved 
for  some  merit  of  my  own. — My  horse,”  said  he, 
as  the  servant  opened  the  door. 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  Thomas?”  asked  he,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  man  remain  os  if  anxious  to  speak. 

“  If  you  please,  sir,  Johnson  has  just  returned 
from  Rose  farm  and  wishes  to  see  you.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  in,  then,”  replied  Horbourne, 
sinking  into  an  arm-chair.  “I  am  never  alone!” 
and  he  burst  into  a  laugh  as  the  impatient  phrase 
fell  from  his  lips.  “A  pretty  lover  I  would  make, 
surely,  with  my  whims  and  my  lady’s,  too!” 

“I  beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  Johnson,  an  old  family 
servant ;  “  but  Thomas  told  me  to  como  up.” 

“  Yes,  Johnson,  I  sent  for  you  here.  What  do 
you  want?” 

“  Knowing  as  how  you  knowed  everybody,  Mr. 
Horbourne,  I  come  to  show  you  something  I  found 
os  I  was  ridin*  along  early  this  morning.  You 
see,  sir,  I  was  cornin'  on  slowly,  (not  that  I  would 
have  you  think  that  I  nm  anyways  idle,  sir,)  but  I 
was  riding  along  very  early  this  morning— I  think 
it  might  have  been  about  five  o’clock,  ’cause,  you 
see,  Mr.  Horbourne,  it  wan’t  very  far  from  Rose 
farm — although  it’s  a  good  sixteen  mile  from  here ; 
so,  as  I  was- ridin' - " 

“  Well,  what  did  you  find,  my  good  Johnson  ?” 
and  Mr.  St.  Clair's  tone  of  voice  was  somewhat 
indicative  of  impatience. 

“  You  see,  sir,”  returned  Johnson,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted,  “it  was  about  five  o’clock  this 
morning;  and  as  I  had  already  made  two  mile  from 
Rose  farm,  and  the  horse  is  a  little  lame,  too — (I 
must  tell  you.  sir,  how  he  got  lamed,  for  I  don't 
wish  you  to  imagine  me  in  any  way  hard  on  a 
dumb  animal.)  As  I  passed  the  milestone  this 
side  of  Rose  farm,  there  was  a  man  settin’  down 
on  a  log,  and  he  hnd  on - ” 

“But  what  did  you  find?”  exclaimed  his  listen¬ 
er,  rising  hastily  out  of  his  scat.  “  Do  you  not 
see  ntc  waiting  here  wnile  my  horse  is  at  the 
door?” 

“  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  found  a  lady  on  the 
road,"  said  Johnson. 

"A  lady?”  repeated  Horbourne,  laughing. 

“  Yes,  6ir,  a  lady,”  said  Johnson,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up  with  great  dignity;  “and  here  she  be,  all 
in  a  gold  case,  and  her  own  hair  at  the  back  of  her 
head.” 

“  A  miniature,”  said  Horbourne,  taking  it  from 
him.  “  What  a  lovely  face !”  and  still  gazing  on 
it,  he  again  exclaimed,  “  what  a  lovely  face ! 
Whero  can  such  a  treasure  lie  hid  ?” 

“  It  was  pretty  well  kivered  up  with  sand,  Mr. 
Horbourne ;  but  as  I  told  you  before,  I  found  it 
two  mile  this  side  o’  Rose  farm,  just  as  I  was 
cornin'  slowly  along,  about  five  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  You  know  the  lady,  sir?”  Baid  Johnson, 
inquiringly. 
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“  No,  Johnson.  I  do  not,”  said  Horbourne,  still 
contemplating  the  picture.  ‘‘That  leaves  us  but 
one  way  of  discovering  the  owner,  and  I  must 
advertise  it.” 

“  Oh,  disert  it  by  all  means,  sir,”  said  John¬ 
son.  “Maybe  the  lady’s  sweetheart  might  have 
lost  it,  and  he’ll  be  in  great  distress,  poor  young 
gentleman.” 

“Nonsense I”  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  Clair,  testily. 

Johnson  had  quite  interrupted  a  pleasant  train 
of  thought  into  which  he  had  unconsciously  fallen 
while  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  his. 

“  I  havn’t  told  you,  sir,  how  the  horse  got 
lamed,”  and  Johnson  looked  up  for  permission  to 
continue  his  story. 

“  I  never  beheld  a  finer  eye,”  was  the  answer. 

“Why,  as  for  that,  sir,  Jenny’s  eyes  be  much 
finer,  ’cause  the  other’s - ” 

“Jenny!  Who  are  you  speaking  of?  What 
Jenny — or  rather  Jane,  for  it  appears  to  me,  John¬ 
son,  that  you  are  somewhat  familiar  in  calling  a 
lady  by  her  name.  Nay, sir,  you  are  impertinent.” 

“  But  I  wan’t  talking  about  ladies,  Mister  Hor¬ 
bourne,”  replied  the  man,  smiling,  as  he  scratched 
his  head ;  “I meaned  the  black  mare  Jenny.” 

“You  can  go,  Johnson,”  said  his  master,  after 
looking  at  him  for  a  moment.  “  Tell  Thomas  to 
lead  my  horse  back  to  the  stable;  I  shall  not  ride 
to-day.” 

“Yes,  sir;”  and  once  more  Horbourne  was 
alone. 

“  Beautiful— oh,  beautiful!  And  this  is  no 
common  portrait;  there  is  an  air  of  high-breeding 
about  the  head,  an  elegance  in  the  nose,  gentle 
blood  in  the  slender  white  throat  and  small  hand ; 
nay,  the  cashmere  that  is  negligently  cast  around 
her,  tells  a  tale  of  the  fair  beauty’s  refined  taste. 
Sweet  one,  do  not  madden  me  by  the  gaze  of 
those  bright  eyes!  The  original,  where  can  she 
be  ?  Can  I  not  find  her,  and  then - ?  Pshaw!” 

Iiorbourne’s  thoughts  would  fly  ofT  to  their  re¬ 
volving  point,  and  after  exclaiming  at  his  madness, 
he  took  his  hat  and  strolled  down  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence-office  with  the  miniature  in  his  hand. 

“  Is.  there  no  mark  upon  it,  sir,  by  which  it 
could  be  better  recognized  ?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“I  do  not  know,  indeed,”  said  Horbourne,  for¬ 
getting  that  he  had  not  once  turned  it  over. 
“  There  may  be  a  spring.” 

“  I  think  I  see  some  letters  on  the  back,  Mr. 
St.  Clair,”  said  the  clerk,  somewhat  amused  os  he 
watched  his  attempts  to  find  an  opening  in  the  glass. 

“Ah,  indeed?  Yes,  here  are  initials;”  and 
beneath  a  lock  of  fair  hair  like  golden  threads, 
were  engraved  the  letters  “  C.  D.” 

******** 

“  A  gentleman,  air,”  said  Thomas,  opening  the 
door  of  the  room  wherein  Horbourne  St.  Clair 
sat  musing,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

“  My  name  is  Testy,  sir,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Testy, 
of - ” 

Horbourne  bowed;  the  servant  placed  a  chair 
and  withdrew. 


“I  came,  Mr. — St.  Clair  is  the  name,  I  think  ?” 
and  the  old  bachelor  drew  out  a  paper  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  waiting  until  he  had  donned  his 
spectacles,  repeated  his  question — “Your  name  is 
j  St.  Clair,  if  you  are  the  gentleman  who  advertised 
{  a  miniature?” 

j  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Testy?  I  really  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  you!”  exclaimed  Horbourne,  start- 
|  ing  up. 

I  Mr.  Testy  pushed  his  spectacles  back  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  host. 

“  Really,”  said  he,  looking  surprised;  and  then 
suddenly  pausing — “  Oh,  how  do  you  do?  I  am 
|  very  well,  I  thank  you.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Testy.  You 

came  to  inquire  about - ” 

“  About  Miss  Seaton’s  miniature,  sir,  found  on 

the  road  to - ,  about  two  miles,”  and  here  Mr. 

Testy  drew  out  the  paper  to  read  the  advertisement 
once  more — “about  two  miles  from  Rose  farm.” 

“  Miss  Seaton  ?  Miss  Seaton,  I  think  you  said, 
sir?” 

|  “I  did,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  Miss  Catherine  Seaton 
is  the  lady  to  whom  the  miniature  belongs.  The 
5  initials  are - ”  * 

!  “  *  C.  D.’  beneath  a  lock  of  hair,”  interrupted 

!  Horbourne,  suddenly  cast  down  from  the  pinnacle 
i  of  delight  on  which  he  had  for  a  moment  stood, 
j  “  The  miniature  is  of  Mrs.  Seaton.  It  belonged 
j  to  her  sister,  Catherine  Douglas,  and  was  sent  by 
j  her  for  her  niece  to  copy.” 

|  “To  copy?  Ah!”  and  recollecting  himself, 
5  Horbourne  paused.  “  I  wish  that  I  could  possess 
!  a  copy  of  so  beautiful  a  countenance,”  he  con- 
!  tinued,  wondering  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could 
|  discover  more  respecting  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
|  so  lovely  ;  and  drawing  the  locket  from  his  bosom, 
j  he  gave  it  reluctantly  into  Mr.  Testy’s  hand. 

!  “  Catherine  herself,  by  all  that  is  perfect!”  ex- 

!  claimed  the  old  bachelor,  delighted.  “  I  had  never 
1  seen  this  miniature,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  but  it  was  lost 
j  by  Miss  Seaton  while  she  was  traveling  with  me 

j  a  few  mile3  from - ,  and  seeing  your  advertise- 

|  ment,  she  bade  me  claim  it.” 

“Is  such  beauty  as  that  wasted  on - ?”  asked 

;  Horbourne,  with  a  smile. 

!  “Wasted,  indeed!”  said  Mr.  Testy,  with  a 
bang  on  the  chair.  “  Would  you  believe  it,  sir, 
that  Catherine  Seaton  and  her  sister  might  have 
died - ” 

He  stopped  suddenly,  recollecting  that  he  had 
no  right  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  orphans. 
And  yet  before  night,  Horbourne  St.  Clair,  without 
even  asking  another  question,  knew  their  whole 
history,  while  Mr.  Testy  sat  ensconced  in  the  most 
comfortable  seat  to  be  found  in  St.  Clair  manor, 
as  cosily  as  though  he  were  settled  for  life. 

“Then  you  will  not  remain  longer?”  said  Hor- 
,  bourne,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

“  I  promised  to  be  at  my  sister’s  to-night,  sir, 
|  or  I  should  be  most  happy  to  stay  and  explore  the 
|  beauties  of  your  splendid  possessions.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  go  for  my  horse  ?” 
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“  My  dear  sir,  pray  let  the  horse  follow  my  car¬ 
riage.  I  will  be  delighted  to  accompany  you  on 
my  way  to  Rose  farm,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
much  less  fatigued,  I  do  assure  you.’  ’ 

“I  do  not  doubt  it,”  replied  Mr.  Testy,  quite 
won  by  St.  Clair’s  winning  politeness.  “Sixteen 
miles  on  horseback  are  somewhat  too  much  for  an 
old  man,  and  I  gladly  accept  your  kind  oiler.” 
******** 

“Will  you  not  come  in,  Mr.  St.  Clair?”  said 
Mr.  Testy,  as  his  young  host  descended  to  assist 
him  in  alighting  from  the  carriage. 

“Not  this  evening,  I  thank  you,  but  to-morrow 
I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you.” 
And  Horbourne’s  proud  equipage  swept  along  the 
Becluded  road,  the  owner  dreaming  within  of  a 
lovely  form  that  might  be  won  to  sit  by  his  side 
and  end  his  loneliness. 

******** 

Two  months  after  a  lady  and  gentleman  were 
gazing  together  from  the  window  at  St.  Clair  ma¬ 
nor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the 
newly- furnished  apartment.  Paintings  and  porce¬ 
lain,  statues  and  carving,  the  magnificent  hangings, 
the  broad  silver  frames  around  the  mirrors,  all  told 
how  much  had  been  expended  to  greet  the  bride 
who  was  mistress  of  it  all.  But  as  Catherine  St. 
Clair’s  face  was  turned  to  view,  none  dreamed  of 
aught  else  but  its  rare  beauty. 

“How  lovely  Bhe  is!”  exclaimed  Catherine,  as 
Jessy  was  seen  on  the  walk  with  her  arm  in  Mr. 
Testy’s.  “Do  you  not  think  so,  Horbourne?” 
and  she  turned  to  her  husband. 

‘  ‘  Ay,  sweet  Catherine ;  but  I  was  thinking  more 
of  the  soft  eyes  befote  tne.  Oh !  you  cannot  tell 
how  deeply  I  feel  the  happiness  of  possessing  a 
companion  so  loved  os  I  love  you!  I  am  no  longer 
the  solitary  master  of  all  this  magnificence.  You 


t  are  mine,  my  guardian  angel,  ever  since  I  first  be- 
|  held  the  miniature,  the  blessed  miniature,  that  sent 
|  you  to  me.  And  to  know  you  love  me,  Cathe- 

Irinc !” 

“Ah,  Horbourne,”  said  his  wife,  pressing  the 
hand  that  held  hers,  “  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  you 
speak  thus.  You  know  full  well  that  the  wealth 
you  shower  on  the  penniless  orphan  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  noble,  generous  heart  I  am  proud 
|  to  have  won.  And  yet,”  continued  she,  as  the 
!  tears  sprang  in  her  dark  eyes,  “  how  few,  how  very 
j  few  would  have  trusted  as  you  have  done.” 

St.  Clair  pressed  her  to  his  heart — but  who  could 
have  doubted  Catherine  Seaton  ! 

**  ***  »** 

“  Mother,  the  cottage  windows  are  open,”  said 
Alice  Somers. 

“  Here  is  a  letter.  Miss  Alice,”  said  the  servant. 
“From  Jessy!”  screamed  the  child,  tearing  it 
open  with  delight.  “‘St.  Clair  manor  — dear 
Alice.’  Oh,  mother — mother,  Catherine  is  mar¬ 
ried  !” 

The  letter  contained  the  news  of  their  change 
from  gloom  to  happiness,  and  a  few  lines  from 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  begging  the  “opposition  governess” 
to  take  her  place  and  accept  the  cottage  as  it  stood. 

“Married  to  Mr.  St.  Clair?  Upon  my  word, 
that  is  doing  well  for  a  poor  schoolmistress,”  said 
Mrs.  Selby.  “  Is  she  coming  here  at  all,  Alice  ?’’ 
“  Yes,  ma’am  ;  Jessy  writes  that  they  are  com- 
!  ing  to  take  me  home  with  them,  if  mamma  likes.” 

!  “Ah,  indeed;  then  I  shall  do  myself  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  calling.  Write  word  so,  Alice.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Alice;  but  if  Mrs.  Selby 
had  seen  her  message  written  in  italics  and  followed 
by  notes  of  admiration  like  a  volley  of  sky-rockets, 
she  would  probably  have  preferred  another  mes¬ 
senger  ! 
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It  was  on  a  lovely  evening  of  the  month  of  roses,  and  beneath 
the  light  of  the  softest  and  most  bewitching  of  moons,  that' I  first 
saw  Clara  and  Lucy  Edmonds.  They  were  sisters,  and  had  re¬ 
cently  come  from  their  distant  West  Indian  home,  to  complete  at 
Woodlands  the  education  hitherto  directed  by  a  fond  mother,  now 
sinking  to  the  grave  in  the  grasp  of  that  fell  destroyer,  consump¬ 
tion.  The  West  Indians  were  both  young,  and  both  beautiful 
beyond  expression,  and  the  slight  shade  of  sadness  that  rested 
upon  their  features,  gave  them  an  additional  charm.  Even  then, 
however,  the  difference  between  the  temperament  of  the  fair  sis¬ 
ters,  might  have  been  visible  to  the  most  casual  observer.  Lucy, 
the  eldest,  was  a  blonde,  with  a  profusion  of  hair  of  “  paly  gold,” 
and  eyes  of  that  violet  hue,  often  seen  in  infancy,  but  which  usu¬ 
ally  in  after  years  either  fades  into  the  azure  of  the  sky,  or  deepens 
into  black,  and  a  mouth  which  seemed  formed  to  give  utterance 
to  all  gentle  thoughts,  home  affections  and  womanly  sympathies. 
In- Lucy  Edmonds,  pensiveness  seemed  but  the  welling  up  of  a 
fountain  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling  within — the  natural  expression 
of  a  heart  too  timid  and  trusting,  not  to  be  apprehensive  amid  the 
chances  and  changes  of  life.  With  Clara,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
an  outward  shadow,  falling  on  a  nature  so  bright  and  joyous,  that 
sunny  gleams  were  continually  breaking  through  it,  in  spite  of 
the  depressing  influences  to  which,  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
she  was  for  the  first  time  subjected.  That  flashing  eye  of  black, 
so  radiant  with  the  soul’s  light,  was  not  surely  made  for  tears — 
that  sweet  mouth,  in  whose  dimples  a  thousand  loves  and  graces 
were  nestling,  spoke  of  happiness  alone ;  and  in  the  whole  face 
and  figure,  so  instinct  with  life  and  animation,  one  might  read  the 
history  of  a  youth,  hitherto  unclouded  by  sorrow.  As  they  stood 
side  by  side,  with  clasped  hands  and  arms  interlaced,  bathed  in 
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a  flood  of  silver  moonbeams,  and  doubtless  absorbed  in  sweet 
memories  of  home,  I  thought  ol  twin  rosebuds,  and  double  cherries, 
and  many  oilier  lovely  things  in  nature,  but  nothing  to  which  I 
could  liken  them  seemed  half  so  sweet  and  lovely  as  the  youthful 
beings  on  whom  I  gazed. 

If  I  was  charmed  at  first  sight  with  the  sisters,  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  served  only  to  convert  the  feeling  of  admiration  into 
one  of  warm  affection.  Every  inmate  of  the  establishment  at 
Woodlands,-  from  the  staid  and  sober  governness,  down  to  the 
warm-hearted  Irish  chambermaid,  so  loved  and  petted  them,  that 
but  for  the  admirable  home  training  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  the  formation  of  their  character  thus  far,  they  must  have  been 
spoiled  by  indulgence.  But  the  school  honors,  of  which  a  double 
share  always  fell  to  them,  were  so  meekly  borne,  and  the  love 
lavished  on  them  was  so  warmly  returned,  that  even  envy  herself 
dared  not  rear  her  snaky  crest  at  Woodlands,  and  competition, 
sometimes  so  fierce  and  vindictive  in  its  influence,  became  a  sis¬ 
terly  strife,  in  which  both  winner  and  loser  rejoiced  or  sorrowed 
together.  Clara  was  usually  our  May  Queen,  for  her  sister  laugh¬ 
ingly  declared,  that  white  rose  buds  would  appear  to  far  greater 
advantage,  contrasted  with  her  raven  ringlets,  than  amid  her  own 
golden  tresses,  but  in.  the  quiet  walk,  or  by  the  winter  fireside  we 
dearly  loved  to  gather  around  the  gentle  Lucy,  and  listen  to  her 
stories  of  those  far  off  isles,  which  were  to  us  regions  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  We  had  playfully  given  to  each  of  the  fair  girls,  a  name 
descriptive  of  her  character,  and  if  the  bright  Allegro  was  our 
chosen  companion  in  the  hour  of  joyous  excitement,  we  turned  to 
our  sweet  Penseroso  in  sickness  or  sorrow ;  for  in  such  seasons, 
no  foot  was  so  light,  no  hand  so  soft,  and  no  voice  so  soothing 
as  hers. 

The  sisters  had  been  for  many  months  resident  at  Woodlands, 
when  one  morning  they  were  called  from  the  school-room,  to  re¬ 
ceive  visitors  from  England,  who  had  brought  tidings  from  their 
beloved  home.  The  strangers  proved  to  be,  a  Mrs.  Wharton,  who 
resided  in  the  neighboring  city  of  B - ,  and  her  nephew,  Ray¬ 

mond  St.  John,  who  having  just  completed  his  collegiate  course, 
was  making  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  republic.  He  had  been  for  some  months 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  large  possessions  had  been  left  him  by 
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his  deceased  father,  and  having  formed  an  acquaintance, with  the 
widowed  mother  of  Clara  and  Lucy,  was  the  bearer  of  letters  and 
packages  to  them,  which  he  had  promised  to  deliver  with  his  own 
hand.  The  name  of  that  beloved  mother  was  a  spell  which  made 
its  way  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the  sisters,  and  the  tears  that  would 
not  be  restrained  as  they  looked  upon  her  familiar  hand-writing, 
assuredly  did  not  detract  from  their  loveliness  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Wharton  or  her  youthful  •  relative.  The  lady  at  parting,  gave 
them  an  urgent  invitation  to  spend  the  coming  vacation  at  her 
country  seat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  an  invitation  most  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  by  those  artless  beings,  to  whom  this  friendship  of 
an  hour  seemed  hallowed  by  a  mother’s  presence  and  a  mother's 
blessing. 

Those  of  us  who  remained  during  the  recess  With  Mrs.  Grant 
at  Woodlands,  felt  deeply  the  absence  of  our  beloved  companions. 
How  we  missed  the  tripping  footstep,  the  infectious  gaiety,  and 
the  silvery  laugh  of  Clara,  as  we  met  at  the  social  board,  or  visited 
our  accustomed  haunts  in  the  grove  or  by  the  streamlet, — but 
more  than  all,  as  we  gathered  round  the  family  altar  at  our  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  devotions,  did  we  miss  from  our  little  choir,  the 
clear,  soft  tones  of  Lucy,  filling  the  apartment  with  almost  celes¬ 
tial  melody.  Since  that  time,  I  have  listened  with  entranced  de¬ 
light  to  singers,  whose  world-wide  fame  was  nobly  won,  and 
proudly  worn,  but  never  have  I  heard  music  which  seemed  so 
truly  the  outpouring  of  a  nature  essentially  harmonious — music 
which  so  thrilled  the  electric  chord,  vibrating  from  heart  to  hearty 
as  that  of  Lucy  Edmonds.  Hours  flew  by  unheeded,  as  in  the 
hush  of  twilight,  or  “  beneath  the  moonbeam’s  smile,”  we  used  to 
form  a  circle  about  her,  while  she  warbled  like  a  skylark  the  wild 
songs  of  her  Indian  homo,  or  sang  some  simple  English  ballad, 
the  more  touching  from  its  very  simplicity. 

I  love  to  look  back  to  these  seasons  of  youthful  enjoyment,  for 
amid  earth’s  barren  wastes  they  seem  like  green,  sunny  spots  on 
which  memory  gladly  lingers,  to  supply  the  soul  with  fresh 
strength  for  the  journey  and  the  conflicts  of  life. 

The  sisters  returned  from  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Wharton,  full  of 
delight  and  gratitude,  and  eager  to  share  with  us  the  happiness 
they  had  been  enjoying.  Their  eloquence  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  us.  Our  admiration  of  the  virtues  and  graces  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
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ton  might  have  satisfied  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship,  while 
in  their  description  of  Raymond  St.  John,  each  one  recognized  the 
beau  ideal  daguerreotyped  by  fancy  in  some  secret  corner  of  the 
youthful  heart,  of  which  the  original  is  so  seldom  found  in  after 
years.  The  rules  at  Woodlands,  with'  regard  to  the  reception  of 
male  visitants,  were,  in  our  estimation  at  least,  unreasonably \ 
strict,  but  we  had  regular  reception  days,  coming  like  angel  visits 
in  more  respects  than  one,  and  on  those  days,  Raymond  St.  John 
invariably  made  his  appearance.  The  monotony  of  school  life 
was  most  agreeably  varied  by  these  calls,  for  the  rich  and  gifted 
young  Englishman  always  contrived  some  scheme  of  rational 
amusement,  in  which  his  generous  kindness  made  us  all  parta¬ 
kers.  It  was  not  long  before  we  had  woven,  from  the  materials 
in  hand,  a  charming  romance,  of  which  he  was,  of  course,  the 
hero — but  which  of  the  sweet  sisters  was  to  be  the  heroine  ?  Here 
we  were  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  sadly  at  fault,  for  while  his 
attentions  to  both  were  evidently  dictated  by  the  warmest  admi¬ 
ration  and  friendship,  nothing  like  a  decided  preference  for  either 
could  be  detected,  even  by  the  Argus  eyes  of  a  score  of  school 
girls.  He  seemed  equally  delighted,  equally  at  home,  with  the 
arch  Clara,  or  the  dove-like  Lucy  ;  playing  at  a  game  of  romps 
with  us,  when  like  uncaged  birds  we  were  let  loose  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  school,  or  discussing  abstract  questions  in  science  or 
philosophy  with  our  seniors  at  home.  There  was  something  sin¬ 
gularly  fascinating  in  the  frank  and  fearless  demeanor  of  this 
young  man,  coupled  as  it  was  with  natural  grace  of  manner,  and 
that  finished  politeness  which  marked  the  “old  school”  gentleman, 
now  unfortunately  so  nearly  obsolete.  With  all  his  other  acquire¬ 
ments,  Raymond  St.  John  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
when  his  rich  voice  blended  with  that  of  Lucy,  in  some  glorious 
harmony  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  we  felt  that  they  were  made 
for  each  other,  nor  more  strange  seem’d  it, 

“  that  hearts 

So  gentle,  so  employed,  should  close  in  love, 

Than  when  two  dew-drops  on  the  petal  shake 

To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper  down, 

And  slip  at  once  all  fragrant,  into  one.” 

But  the  very  next  moment,  perhaps,  we  saw  him  at  the  side  of 
Clara,  guiding  her  pencil,  or  assisting  her  in  the  conjugation  of  a 
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French  verb,  while  the  eyes  of  both  were  brimfull  of  hardly  re¬ 
strained  mirth,  and  our  theories  were  all  put  to  flight,  by  the 
evident  interest  with  which  the  younger  sister  was  regarded  by 
her  companion.  We  were  manifestly  at  fault,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  solving  our  provoking  puzzle,  not  even  by  an  appeal  to 
the  parties  concerned,  for  not  one  thought  of  love  seemed  to  have 
entered  the  mind  of  either  of  the  sisters,  in  connexion  with  Ray¬ 
mond  St.  John.  H*  had  visited  their  native  isle — had  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  idolized  mother  from  whom  they  were  so  widely 
separated,  and  was  very,  very  kind  to  themselves,  and  all  these, 
were  good  reasons  why  they  should  regard  him  with  friendly  inter¬ 
est  ;  but  the  torch  of  Eros  was  not  yet  lighted  in  the  heart  of  either. 

The  stay  of  the  young  Englishman  in  B - and  its  vicinity 

was  protracted  for  some  months,  and  during  that  time,  his  visits 
at  Woodlands  were  repeated  as  often  as  the  regulations  of  the 
school  permitted.  Soon  after  his  departure  on  a  tour  to  the  lakes, 
the  sisters  left  school,  carrying  away  with  them  the  love  and 
blessing  of  every  member  of  the  household.  That  was  a  dark 
day  on  which  they  went  from  Woodlands.  We  were  all  lonely 
and  sorrowful,  and  after  a  few  vain  attempts  to  proceed  with  the 
usual  routine  of  study,  we  were  dismissed  by  our  kind  governess, 
to  indulge  Without  restraint  in  the  luxury  of  grief.  For  myself, 
a  ray  of  brightness  gilded  the  gloom  of  separation,  for  by  an 
arrangement,  long  since  made,  I  was  to  spend  the  first  winter 

after  my  emancipation  from  school,  with  a  relative  in  B - , 

where  Lucy  and  Clara  expected  for  some  time  to  reside,  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Wharton.  It  was  the  wish  of  their  invalid  mother 
that  they  should  remain  in  this  country,  until  she  could  come  in 
person  to  claim  her  darlings,  and  return  with  them  to  their  home, 
but  the  continued  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Edmonds  delayed  her  coming 
from  month  to  month,  and  when  at  length  I  joined  the  sisters  in 

B - ,  no  thought  of  immediate  separation  marred  the  pleasure 

of  our  meeting. 

I  found  them  more  beautiful  and  more  brilliant  than  ever,  for 
even  Lucy  seemed  to  have  borrowed  her  sister’s  character,  and 
looked  like  the  embodied  spirit  of  love  and  joy.  Wherever  they 
went,  Raymond  St.  John  was  constantly  at  their  side,  and  though 
admiration,  like  a  shadow,  followed  them  everywhere,  it  was  to 
his  eye  and  his  smile  alone,  they  seemed  to  appeal  for  guidance 
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or  approval.  I  watched  eagerly' the  progress  of  events,  in  the 
hope  of  making  out  the  romance  I  had  previously  constructed, 
but  though  we  were  always  together,  I  could  see  nothing  more 
than  the  familiar  and  affectionate  intercourse  of  brother  and  sisters 
in  the  youthful  trio.  Lucy  was  evidently  very  happy,  and  from 
the  soft  blush  that  mantled  her  cheek,  and  the  dewy' light  that 
kindled  in  her  eye  when  Raymond  appeared,  or  at  the  mention  of 
his  name,  I  suspected  that  young  love  had  tinged  every  thing 
with  his  own  roseate  hues,  but  Clara  was  impenetrable. 

To  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  garret  room  of  a  little  two-story  house  in 
Philadelphia,  sat  two  women,  both  of  whom  were 
foreigners.  A  child  reclined  in  the  lap  of  one  of 
them,  who  was  haggard  and  thin,  yet  beautiful.  Her 
features  were  of  the  Grecian  cast,  with  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  smile,  and  hair  of  a  light  auburn,  that  curled 
naturally  and  in  profusion  around  her  finely  modeled 
head. 

The  appearance  of  the  other  woman  was  common¬ 
place,  but  she  had  a  frank  and  kind  expression  that 
redeemed  her  bad  looks.  They  were  both  French; 
the  blonde  had  evidently  a  Parisian  air,  whilst  the 
other  as  evidently  came  from  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces. 

“  Ah,  Madame  Eboli !”  said  the  latter,  “  now  that  I 
am  going  to  join  my  husband  in  New  Orleans,  what 
is  to  become  of  you?  You  must  not  stay  in  this 
tiresome  Philadelphia,  where  the  women  have  no 
grace,  no  tournure;  and  the  men  never  wear  a  mous¬ 
tache  !  not  even  an  imperial !  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  I  should  be  able  to  bear  it,  having  been  con¬ 
demned  from  my  earliest  youth  to  a  country-life, 
where  I  was  sometimes  compelled  to  bring  myself 
in  contact  with  such  rusticity !  But  you  who  come 
from  our  dear  Paris,  what  a  blow  to  your  feel¬ 
ings  to  be  placed  among  these  savages !  What  a 
horror !” 

“  My  dear  friend,”  returned  Madame  Eboli,  “  the 
world  has  of  late  altered  in  my  eyes.  The  outward 
forms  of  men  had  once  an  effect  on  me ;  now,  I  see 
little  beauty  in  even  the  finest  features  where  there 
is  no  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate. 
As  to  remaining  any  longer  in  this  city  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  My  funds  had  been  exhausted  two  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  your  sending  me  that  last  piece  of  sewing. 
I  cannot  get  sufficient  employment  by  my  needle  to 
support  myself  and  Eleonore,  and  if  I  could  I  should 
fear  the  consequences.  Bending  over  my  work  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night,  makes  me  very  ill. 
I  have  now  a  constant  pain  in  my  side.  It  is  but 
nine  months  since  I  crossed  the  sea,  when  my  poor 
husband  died,  and  I  wish  to  be  near  the  sea,  for  then 
I  do  not  seem  so  far  away  from  him  whose  grave  it 
is — ” 

“You  are  a  good  musician,  can  you  not  teach  the 
piano  or  the  guitar?” 

“  Ah,  Madame  Persaune !  I  have  tried  that,  but  no 
one  would  take  lessons  of  a  stranger.  My  garb  was 
an  evidence  of  my  poverty,  and  in  their  eyes  of  my 
inefficiency ;  my  face  had  the  sufferings  1  have  en¬ 
dured  written  upon  it.” 

“  It  is  true  that  the  ground  is  occupied  by  those  of 
high  reputation  and  long  standing,  and  I  see  no  other 


means  by  which  women  can  earn  a  livelihood  in  this 
detestable  country.  Now  in  France  you  might  go 
into  one  of  the  shops  kept  by  women,  or  make  pastry 
in  a  confectionery.  But  in  this  country  men  mono¬ 
polize  all  the  labor,  with  the  exception  of  sewing  and 
taking  care  of  the  children.  However,  I  must  go 
now  and  pack  my  trunks.  -God  be  with  you  and 
dear  little  Eleonore !  You  must  accept  this  from  me. 
God  bless  you !” 

The  good  woman  hurried  away  before  Madame 
Eboli  could  speak.  Her  friend  had  left  her  a  well- 
filled  purse.  “There  is  money  enough,”  thought 
she,  “  to  take  me  to  New  York.  In  New  York  I 
shall  find  countrymen,  and  it  may  be  friends.  If  I 
die,  they  will  then  take  care  of  Eleonore.” 

“Dear  mother,  kiss  me!”  said  the  little  three-year- 
old  Eleonore. 

“  Yes,  my  child,  and  we  will  leave  this  place,  and 
I  will  take  my  angel  to  New  York,  where  I  may  find 
some  old  friends.  My  aunt  thought  of  going  there 
with  my  boy  cousins.  Were  I  only  to  see  her  dear 
face  once  more !  She  always  loved  me,  and  when  I 
married  poor  Gustave  and  my  father  and  mother  cast 
me  from  them,  she  addressed  me  with  words  of  kind¬ 
ness.  Dear  aunt ! — and  my  sweet  sister  too.  Alas ! 
I  shall  never  see  her  more.  Dear  sister  Eugenie ! 
so  young  and  so  beautiful.  But  come,  Eleonore, 
bring  thy  doll ;  we  will  go  to  New  York  this  very 
day.” 

The  poor  woman  was  too  ill,  however,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  so  it  was  put  off  till  the  following  day.  A 
good  dinner  gave  her  renewed  strength,  it  being  the 
first  she  had  eaten  for  many  weeks. 

They  were  several  days  on  the  journey,  and  late 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  their  arrival,  Madame 
Eboli,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  small  house  in  Seventeenth  street.  By  dint  of 
gestures  and  broken  English,  the  Irish,  who  were  its 
inhabitants,  were  induced  to  relinquish  a  room  to  her. 
She  had  wandered  the  city  through,  until  weary  and 
way-worn,  her  feet  refused  her  further  support. 

She  sank  on  a  bed  exhausted  with  fatigue,  anxiety, 
and  want  of  food.  Her  child  she  had  fed  with  cakes, 
and  the  little  creature  had  fallen  asleep,  wearied  by 
the  excitement  of  the  day. 

Many  and  bitter  were  poor  Madame  Eboli’s  reflec¬ 
tions.  She  cared  little  for  herself,  but  she  thought 
that  her  tender  and  beautiful  Eleonore  was  without 
a  home  and  without  friends.  Not  a  countryman  had 
she  seen  that  whole  day,  and  she  had  been  followed 
by  the  jeers  of  the  rude  aud  ignorant  German  and 
Irish  who  form  our  suburbs,  and  who  felt  no  pity  for 
the  poor  stranger  who  could  not  make  herself  under¬ 
stood. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

“ Maman  veut  du  feu!”  said  a  little  girl,  as  she 
pushed  open  the  door  of  an  Irish  shanty,  and  stood 
with  a  shovel  in  her  hand. 

“Was  there  ever  the  like!"  said  Bridget,  resting 
her  fists  on  her  hips.  “Now  this  be’s  the  third 
blessed  day  that  the  child  has  been  here  for  coals  and 
said  that  same  thing  !" 

The  child  went  quietly  to  the  hearth,  took  some 
coals  on  her  shovel,  and  departed. 

“ I’se  been  thinking  it  is  n’t  our  language  she’s  a 
speaking,  though  she ’s  such  a  bit  of  a  thing  one 
couldn’t  tell  rightly  what  she’d  be  afther?  I’ll 
follow  her,  belike  she ’s  in  mischief,  though  it  is  n’t 
in  my  heart  to  think  ill  of  such  a  purty  little  cratur!” 

So  away  ran  Bridget,  down  one  pair  of  stairs  and 
up  another,  following  the  child,  who  pushed  open  a 
door  with  her  shovel ;  and  there  on  the  naked  bed 
she  saw  Madame  Eboli,  with  no  covering  but  a 
shawl.  Madame  Eboli  spoke,  but  so  faintly  that 
Bridget  could  not  understand  her ;  she  then  laid  Brid¬ 
get’s  hand  on  her  forehead,  when  the  Irish  woman 
instantly  perceived  that  she  was  dying  with  fever. 

Bridget  flew  to  a  poor  friend  of  hers,  whom  she 
knew  was  attended  by  an  eminent  French  physician 
of  the  city.  He  had  been  kind,  she  thought,  and  done 
much  for  my  sick  friend,  why  should  he  not  do  the 
same  for  this  woman,  who  was  also  in  distress? 
Fortunately  he  was  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient  when 
Bridget  arrived. 

“  Och,  sir !  an  there ’s  a  poor  woman  in  Seven¬ 
teenth  street,  what ’s  a  terrible  faver  on  her,  and  no 
clothes  to  her  bed,  and  nothing  to  ate ;  maybe  yees  ’d 
go  and  see  her  a  bit !  She ’s  a  nice  looking  woman, 
and  got  as  purty  a  child  as  ever  I  see.”  ;§ 

“I  will  come  to  her  directly,”  said  Doctor  Breton. 

“  I  think  she ’s  a  foreigner,  maybe  yees  could  talk 
with  her,  being  one  yoursel;  she’s  so  wake,  poor 
thing !  there ’s  no  telling  what  she ’d  be  saying.” 

It  was  but  a  short  ten  minutes  after  Bridget’s  sum¬ 
mons  when  the  doctor  opened  the  door  of  Madame 
Eboli’s  room.  The  little  girl  was  crying,  and  mak¬ 
ing  vain  efforts  to  turn  her  mother  toward  her.  As 
the  child  spoke  in  French,  he  addressed  the  mother 
in  that  language,  giving  her  at  the  same  time,  some 
reviving  medicine.  After  taking  it,  she  was  able  to 
give  him  an  account  of  herself,  and  also  to  tell  him 
of  her  anxiety  concerning  Eleonore. 

The  doctor  left  the  house,  promising  to  return  in 
an  hour  or  two.  Proceeding  to  the  hospital,  he  pro¬ 
cured  an  entrance  for  her,  and  by  the  afternoon  she 
had  been  carried  there,  placed  on  a  nice  clean  bed, 
and  her  wants  well  attended  to— thanks  to  the  gene¬ 
rous  kindness  of  a  Christian  heart  1  He  then  exerted 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  little  one.  He  related  the 
strange, history  of  the  mother  to  all  his  French  pa- 
tients^and  raised  a  subscription  to  pay  for  the  child’s 
board  after  her  mother’s  death,  which  was  evidently 
near. 

On  his  way  to  the  hospital  one  morning,  he  over¬ 
took  one  Mr.  Carron,  and  told  him  Madame  Eboli’s 
sad  story,  asking  his  aid.  They  had  by  lhat  time 
reached  the  door  of  the  hospital,  and  Mr.  Carron  ac¬ 


cepted  Doctor  Breton’s  invitation  to  enter  and  see  the 
little  Eleonore. 

Mr.  Carron  was  a  very  impulsive  man.  He  never 
hesitated,  never  reflected,  (never  asked  his  wife’s 
opinion,  as  every  reasonable  man  should,)  but  went 
into  raptures  over  little  Eleonore’s  beauty,  and  of¬ 
fered  on  the  spot  to  adopt  the  child  as  his  own — an 
offer  that  was  thankfully  accepted  by  the  poor 
mother. 

It  was  but  a  'week  after  this,  that  the  doctor  found 
Madame  Eboli  much  worse.  On  leaving  her  he  re¬ 
quested  to  be  called  should  any  change  take  place  in 
her  symptoms. 

CHAPTER  III. 

. It  was  ten  o’clock.  The  night-lamp  of 

the  infirmary  showed  with  a  horrible  distinctness  the 
haggard  inmates  who  were  tossing  and  groaning  on 
their  pallets.  The  doctor  sat  beside  the  bed  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Eboli.  They  were  discoursing  concerning 
Eleonore. 

“I  conjure  you,”  said  the  doctor,  “tell  me  the 
name  of  your  family.  It  is  necessary  to  the  future 
welfare  .of  your  child !” 

“My  parents  cast  me  from  them.  They  loved  me 
not — how  should  they  love  my  child?  No !  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  that  she  should  eat  the  bread  of  strangers,  and 
receive  good  and  evil  from  their  hands,  than  suffer 
only  insult  and  degradation  from  her  mother’s  pa¬ 
rents.” 

“  Then  at  least  tell  me  your  husband’s  name,  and 
where  his  relations  are  to  be  found  ?” 

“Alas!  Gustave  Eboli  was  an  orphan,  and  poor; 
therefore  my  father  said  I  should  not  love  him.  .  .  . 
But  I  feel  very  faint — you  said  I  should  see  my  child 
soon?” 

At  this  very  moment  the  sound  of  advancing  steps 
was  heard,  and  Monsieur  Carron  entered  with  Eleo¬ 
nore  in  his  arms.  He  placed  her  on  the  bed  with 
Madame  Eboli.  The  little  creature  nestled  close, 
kissing  and  embracing  her  mother  in  a  transport  of 
delight;  soon,  however,  the  strange  sounds,  the  sha¬ 
dowy  figures  that  flitted  past  with  noiseless  footsteps, 
startled  and  awed  the  child.  And  then  her  mother 
looked  so  sadly  on  her,  that  she  wept,  scarce  know¬ 
ing  why,  but  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  though  some  grief 
swelled  her  little  heart  too  deeply  to  be  given  utter¬ 
ance. 

“  Poor  child !”  sighed  the  mother,  “  this  is  thy  first 
real  sorrow.  .  .  .  But  I  have  a  request  yet  to  make. 
In  my  basket  you  will  find  a  miniature  of  my  sister, 
set  in  a  pearl  necklace ;  and  a  ring,  my  dear  aunt’s 
gift.  Should  she  ever  come  to  this  country,  which 
she  has  spoken  of  doing,  her  first  inquiries  would  be 
concerning  me.  The  name  of  Eleonore  Eboli  and 

these  jewels,  would  be  sufficient  evidence . 

There  are  two  letters  also,  which  I  would  have  saved 

for  Eleonore;  they  are  her  father’s . My 

sister  and  my  aunt  are  the  only  persons  of  my  family 
who  knew  that  my  destination  was  America.” 

Here  she  paused,  as  if  exhausted.  Little  Eleonore 
had  ceased  crying,  and  was  gazing  earnestly  at  her 
mother. 
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“  Fear  not  for  your  child,”  said  Mr.  Carron,  “  I 
will  take  care  of  her.  You  may  trust  in  me.” 

Madame  Eboli  continued— “  And  now,  myEIeo- 
nore,  listen— you  must  be  good,  and  stay  with  this 
gentleman,  who  will  love  you  like  papa.” 

“It  is  not  papa?  Where  is  papa?”  and  the  little 
lips  quivered. 

“  Where  I  shall  soon  see  him,  dear  Eleonore  1  I 
am  going  to  leave  you.  Never  forget  your  poor  mo¬ 
ther.”  She  then  kissed  the  child  several  times. 
“  There  is  some  of  papa’s  hair  in  the  locket  around 
my  neck.”  Then  addressing  the  gentlemen,  she 
added :  “  Take  it  when  I  am  gone — not  till  then.” 

Madame  Eboli  then  sank  into  a  stupor,  in  which 
she  lay  for  half  an  hour ;  then  opening  her  eyes,  she 
only  said : 

“Gustave  says  come!  ....  My  child  we  will 

watch  over  thee . Protect  her,  she  is  so  young 

— so  innocent.  I  come,  Gustave — I  come!” 

And  the  angel  of  death  passed  by  and  received  her 
last  breath.  Sixteen  summers  had  found  her  a  child, 
eighteen  a  woman,  and  at  twenty  she  was  laid  where 
the  aged  sleep. 

“  Be  her  sleep  calm  and  deep, 

Like  theirs  who  fell,  not  ours  who  weep.”* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Eleonore  became  at  once,  by  the  death  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  an  inmate  of  the  Carron  family.  Mr.  Carron 
petted  the  child  for  a  short  time,  and  then  she  was 
given  over  to  the  servants,  Madame  Carron  having 
something  else  to  do,  as  she  said,  beside  taking  care 
of  orphans. 

Eleonore  vegetated — I  cannot  use  any  other  word 
— in  the  servants’  rooms  for  six  whole  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  fortunately  for  my  heroine,  Mr. 
Carron’s  affairs  obliged  him  to  leave  this  country 
suddenly.  It  was  rumored  that  he  ran  away  from  his 
creditors,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  The 
consequence  to  Eleonore  was,  that  she  was  left 
with  Mr.  Carron’s  brother  Jerome. 

This  brother  Jerome  had  a  very  sensible  wife,  who 
was  quite  shocked  at  finding  that  the  poor  orphan  had 
not  been  instructed  even  in  the  common  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  Her  health  was  delicate,  and  as  she 
could  not  undertake  the  charge  of  Eleonore’s  education , 
she  placed  her  forthwith  at  Mr.  Delombre’s  boarding- 
school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  remember  perfectly  welllhe  first  limethal  Isawher. 
She  was  led  by  Madame  Delombre  into  the  school¬ 
room,  and  was  there  introduced  to  numbers  of  chil- 

*  That  same  night,  in  the  adjoining  room  of  the  hospital, 
died  the  sou  of  Marmontel,  from  the  eflTects  of  exposure 
and  hunger.  He  had  been  traveling  over  North  America, 
when  from  some  cause  his  remittances  from  France  were 
discontinued.  He  found  himself  at  Albany  utterly  without 
resources.  Leaving  his  trunk  there,  he  walked  to  New 
York  in  hopes  of  finding  the  money,  or  of  borrowing  some 
from  the  French  consul.  His  journey  was  a  long  and 
toilsome  one,  and  the  exposure  to  the  cold  induced  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  fever  from  which  he  had  but  lately  recovered  at 
the  West .  The  F  rench  consul  treated  him  harshly,  disbe¬ 
lieved  his  story,  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital.  The  day 
after  his  death  a  large  sum,  directed  to  him,  was  received 
through  a  packet-ship,  which  hud  been  detained  at  Bea  by 
a  succession  of  disasters,  two  months  longer  than  her  usual 
time. 


dren  of  every  size,  from  her  own  up  to  the  grown 
woman.  I,  who  write  this  memoir,  was  there 
among  the  rest.  It  was  intermission,  and  we  were 
all  amusing  ourselves  in  the  way  we  liked  best.  A 
desk  next  to  mine  was  empty,  and  Eleonore  was 
placed  there.  She  looked  sad  and  frightened,  and 
was  withal  so  pretty,  that  I  felt  attracted  to  her.  I 
essayed  to  make  acquaintance  by  offering  a  part  of 
my  luncheon — she  declined.  I  then  continued,  the 
ice  being  broken. 

“  Do  you  like  going  to  school  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  I  never  went.” 

I  suppose  my  eyes  expressed  astonishment,  for  she 
blushed.  “  I  wonder  if  we  shall  be  in  the  same  class  ? 
How  old  are  you?” 

“  I  am  twelve  years  old,”  answered  Eleonore. 

“  Oh  dear!  I  am  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
old.  I  am  afraid  they  will  put  you  in  the  class  above 
me !” 

“  What  will  be  my  studies?”  said  the  young  girl, 
timidly. 

I  gave  her  a  catalogue  of  my  own  lessons,  which 
made  her  look  very  blank,  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
tell  her  who  the  scholars  were,  and  which  I  liked  the 
best ;  and  I  also  gave  her  some  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school. 

“It  is  one  o’clock,”  said  the  teacher.  “The  in¬ 
termission  is  over!” 

We  hurried  to  our  desks.  I  went  to  my  lessons, 
and  though  Eleonore  sat  beside  me  I  could  speak  no 
more  to  her  that  afternoon.  I  saw,  nevertheless, 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  her  getting  in  the 
class  above  me  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Two  years  and  a  half  have  passed  since  I  intro¬ 
duced  Eleonore  as  my  companion  at  the  desk.  She 
was  now  between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  A  tall  and 
finely  formed  girl  for  her  age,  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance  was  so  pleasing  that  she  attracted  universal  at¬ 
tention  wherever  she  appeared.  Her  hair  still 
curled  in  the  same  long  golden  locks;  she  had  the 
straight  Grecian  nose,  and  the  deep,  large  blue  eyes 
of  her  mother,  and  a  noble  forehead.  Monsieur  De¬ 
lombre  had  more  than  fulfilled  his  promise.  She  was 
his  best  scholar. 

Our  intimacy  had  continued  increasing,  and  we 
had  became  inseparable.  Every  other  Saturday  had 
been  spent  with  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  but  as  I  was 
something  of  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Delombre,  I  was 
allowed  to  take  her  with  me  on  the  intervening  Sa¬ 
turdays  to  my  mother’s  house. 

Oh,  how  happy  we  were  then !  She  was  so  gay 
and  so  cheerful,  except  when  we  talked  of  France, 
for  papa  Carron  had  intimated  in  his  letters  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  El^gp'ore 
must  leave  America,  she  being  now  of  ah  age  in 
which  her  services  would  be  required  by  the  family. 

“She  loved  uncle  and  aunt  Carron,”  she  said, 
“  and  she  dreaded  papa  and  mamma  Carron.  She 
had  kind  friends  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delombre,  and  also 
in  my  mother’s  family.  It  was  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  them,  and  live  with  those  who  cared  not  for 
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her.  But  she  would  try  to  gain  their  good-will  by 
all  the  means  in  her  power.” 

Thus  she  talked  as  we  were  seated,  one  warm 
summer’s  afternoon,  side  by  side  on  the  green  sward 
before  my  mother’s  cottage. 

As  the  evening  shadows  fell,  she  grew  more  com¬ 
municative,  and  gave  me  the  little  history  which  I 
have  here  related.  Since  then  it  has  been  attested 
to  me  by  those  who  saw  her  mother. 

. The  next  winter  passed  by,  and  when 

the  spring  came  my  mother  took  her  children  to  the 
country  again  for  the  summer.  I  bade  Eleonore  a 
gay  adieu,  under  the  promise  of  a  long  visit  from  her 
during  the  vacation.  Alas !  instead  of  a  visit,  I  only 
received  a  brief  but  affectionate  note,  stating’ that  in 
two  days  the  “  Silvie  de  Grace ”  was  to  take  her  as  a 
passenger,  and  she  should  leave  forever  the  shores  of 
America. 

Men  and  women  usually  laugh  at  the  friendships 
of  school-girls.  It  is  true  they  are  often  transitory 
and  of  a  frivolous  character,  but  they  are  often,  too, 
of  a  lasting  nature,  and  founded  on  real  esteem.  I 
felt  and  appreciated  the  worth  of  Eleonore,  and  for 
years  regretted  her  loss.  Marriage,  and  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  abroad  again  brought  me  in  contact  with  her, 
but  under  very  different  circumstances. 

ELEONORE  EBOLI  TO  WINIFRED  BARRINGTON. 

Paris,  November  lsi,  18 — . 

“My  dear  Winifred, — Now  that  I  am  safely 
housed  in  Paris,  I  shall  give  you  a  short  account  of 
my  journey.  We  were  but  four  weeks  on  the 
ocean,  and  had  no  storms  to  boast  of  (at  least  the  cap¬ 
tain  maintained  this,)  though  we  were  all  much 
frightened  one  windy  night,  when  a  gale  arose  that 
shattered  our  sails,  and  tossed  us  about  in  a  most  un¬ 
ceremonious  manner. 

“  I  was  very  sick,  and  as  I  lay  in  my  berth  I  could 
feel  each  wave  as  it  upheaved  the  ship,  and  when 
she  pitched,  headlong  down  its  side,  I  wondered 
sometimes  if  we  should  ever  see  the  light  again. 
But  I  felt  no  fear,  I  was  too  sad  for  that.  I  thought 
of  the  happy  home  I  had  left  behind,  and  its  probable 
contrast  with  that  of  Papa  and  Mamma  Carron’s  es¬ 
tablishment,  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  mother’s 
birth-place,  that  I  should  visit  Paris.  Paris  was  my 
goal !  There  every  object  would  acquire  new  inter¬ 
est  in  my  eyes,  each  house  would  seem  the  one  in 
which  my  mother  passed  her  girlhood,  each  beautiful 
girl  my  mother’s  darling  sister,  each  man  her  brother, 
the  aged  her  parents;  all  ages  would  have  the 
charm  of  mystery  to  attract  me,  and  ray  fancy  would 
quickly  vision  forth  the  family  to  which  I  was  re¬ 
lated  !  But  I  will  talk  no  more  of  this. 

“  The  captain  of  our  ship  conducted  me  to  Paris. 
He  was  very  kind,  and  to  gratify  me,  took  the  route 
up  the  Seine  from  Havre  to  Rouen  in  the  day-boat, 
that  I  might  see  picturesque  Normandy,  with  its 
lovely  valleys,  its  cottages,  with  their  thatched  roofs 
andigables;  the  varied  costumes  of  its  peasantry,  and 
its  giant  horses,  which  move  with  the  power  and 
majesty  of  elephants. 

“I  was  very  inquisitive,  and  the  captain  often 


found  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  names  of  the 
villages  and  the  castles  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  to  reply  to  my  queries.  A  young  gentleman 
seeing  our  trouble,  obligingly  offered  his  guide-book, 
which  contained  all  the  information  we  needed.  He 
also  gave  us  many  anecdotes  concerning  the  nobility 
who  lived  in  the  chateaux.  In  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  he  mentioned  that  his  father  lived  but  fifteen 
miles  from  Rouen,  and  that  he  was1  now  on  the  way 
to  visit  him.  His  own  name  is  Lazun. 

“  When  he  heard  that  I  came  from  America,  he 
immediately  offered  to  be  our  guide  in  visiting  the 
cathedral,  and  other  curiosities  of  Rouen,  an  invita¬ 
tion  which  we  gladly  accepted. 

“  On  separating  for  the  night,  our  traveling  com¬ 
panion  said  that  we  might  expect  him  punctually  at 
half-past  ten  the  next  morning  to  escort  us.  But 
when  the  hour  arrived  Mr.  Lazun  did  not  appear. 
The  little  French  gilt  clock  on  the  mantel-piece 
struck  eleven  o’clock,  then  twelve,  then  one.  The 
captain  was  fairly  angry,  and  I  must  confess  I  was 
not  at  all  pleased,  for  1  had  imagined  he  would  come 
earlier  than  the  hour;  I  am  afraid  I  have  but  little 
penetration. 

“We  sallied  out  alone,  but  the  day  was  hot,  and  the 
city  dirty.  We  could  not  find  the  cathedral,  and  the 
captain  would  ask  for  no  directions ;  so  we  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  we  had  but  just  time  to  hat  our 
dinner  before  the  diligence  arrived  to  take  us  away 
to  Paris.  You  see  what  civility  we  meet  with ! 


“I  cannot  say  that  I  am  happy.  Yet  I  do  not 
complain,  for  I  am  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  but  my 
heart  and  mind  are  oppressed  by  my  dependent  situa¬ 
tion,  which  is  hinted  at  on  every  occasion.  I  do  my 
lest  to  assist  the  family,  but  they  are  never  satisfied 
with  my  efforts.  Little  Adele  is  at  a  boarding-school , 
so  that  I  have  no  one  to  love ;  but  say  nothing  of  all 
this  to  any  one.  I  would  not  have  others  know  that 
I  am  unhappily  placed. 

“After  my  first  communion,  which  is  to  take 
place  next  year,  I  shall  endeavor  to  gain  my  own 
living,  though  1  do  not  know  yet  in  what  way. 

. “Write  to  me  soon  dear  Winifred,  for  I 

am  very  lonely',  and  believe  me,  I  remain  always  your 
sincerely  attached  friend, 

Eleonore  Eboli  Carron.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Two  young  men  were  ■walking  in  the  R.ue  de  Ri- 
voli  one  fine  morning. 

“  There  is  a  grand  figure  before  us  with  a  majestic 
walk,”  said  one  of  them.  “  Walk  faster.  I  would 
see  her  face.” 

“  What !  you  run  after  a  woman  because  she  walks 
well?  I  thought  you  only  admired  intellect.  Beauty 
never  possesses  it,  do  n’t  you  know  that  yet,  Victor 
Lazun?” 

“  No;  you  do  n’t  know  any  thing  about  the  matter. 
Faith ! ’t  is  the  lady  I  met  on  board  the  steamboat  be¬ 
tween  Rouen  and  Havre !  I  could  not  then  ascer¬ 
tain  her  name,  nor  have  I  caught  sight  of  her  since 
till  now.  You  know  my  father’s  illness  compelled 
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me  to  leave  Rouen  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  you 
know  I  only  arrived  in  time  to  bid  him  farewell. 
But  I  will  not  now  lose  sight  of  her.  I  will  know 
where  she  lives.” 

“  You  can  easily  do  that !” 

Monsieur  Lazun  saluted  the  lady ;  gave  the  reasons 
for  his  singular  behavior  at  Rouen,  which  were 
kindly  received,  and  taking  leave,  asked  permission 
to  call  upon  her,  which  she  granted. 

On  returning  from  her  walk  she  informed  Madame 
Carron  of  having  met  Mr.  Lazun,  and  of  her  giving 
him  her  address.  A  storm  of  reproaches  followed 
this  confession  of  her  indiscretion ,  so  that  Eleonore 
concluded  that  if  she  made  any  friends  it  would  not 
be  through  the  aid  of  Madame  Carron.  In  future  she 
should  not  mention  those  she  met. 

But  a  few  days  elapsed  before  Eleonore  met  Mr. 
Lazun  again.  She  gave  him  to  understand,  very 
delicately,  that  her  guardian  did  not  like  to  receive 
strangers.  Which  he  answered,  by  saying  that  he 
should  wait  upon  Mr.  Carron  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  show  him  some  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  also  bring  a  friend  with  hiia,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  bankers  in  Paris,  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Carron.  He  thought  he  could  satisfy  any  one  as  to 
his  character  and  social  position. 

Eleonore  heard  this  with  pleasure,  for  she  felt  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr*  Lazun,  and  as  she  had  so  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  conversing  with  agreeable  people,  looked 
upon  the  young  man  as  quite  a  god-send. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Carron  received  a  visit 
from  the  two  gentlemen,  and  upon  the  banker’s 
sending  up  his  name,  they  were  immediately  ushered 
into  his  study  with  great  attention ;  but  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  visit  was  made  known,  “  mine  host” 
changed  his  tone,  and  rudeness  took  the  place  of 
courtesy.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner,  and 
Mr.  Lazun  knew  that  his  acquaintance  was  not  de¬ 
sired,  and  that  he  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
fair  Eleonore  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  his  fancy. 

But  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  my  hero  and  he¬ 
roine  frequently  walked  in  the  same  direction, 
(drawn  probably  by  some  mesmeric  attraction) — by 
degrees  they  became  strongly  attached  to  each  other, 
and  finally,  an  engagement  of  marriage  took  place. 

A  hint  from  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  met  the 
lovers  in  one  of  their  walks,  made  madame  send  the 
young  lady  directly  to  the  convent  of  St.  Germain, 
for  her  communion.  She  was  ordered  never  to  think 
of  marriage,  (for  Eleonore  had  immediately  con¬ 
fessed  her  engagement,)  she  must  make  herself  use¬ 
ful  in  the  family  to  whom  she  owed  every  thing, 
and  work  she  must  and  should  for  them  all  her  life. 

Eleonore  made  no  reply  to  all  this,  but  afterwards, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  convent  cell,  she  made  this  de¬ 
cision  :  “  I  will  marry  Victor  Lazun — my  debt  of 
gratitude  has  been  paid  to  my  guardians.  As  a  child, 
my  only  expense  to  them  was  clothing  of  the  poorest 
quality.  My  food  was  not  missed  in  the  extravagant 
household  which  they  kept.  To  their  brother  and 
sister  I  owe  much,  and  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delom- 
bre.  They  taught  me  all  that  I  know.  Since  my 


arrival  in  France  I  have  embroidered  all  madame’s 
collars,  I  have  done  the  marketing,  overlooked  all 
household  affairs,  made  preserves,  done  up  the  mus¬ 
lins,  beside  mending,  sewing,  and  any  little  odd  job 
which  madame  did  not  like  herself. 

“  This  has  gone  on  for  two  years,  and  I  have  done 
it  willingly,  but  now  I  am  old  enough  to  choose  my 
future  course,  and  shall  do  so.” 

This  passage  I  have  copied  from  a  note  which  she 
sent  to  Victor  Lazun  on  her  departure  for  the  con¬ 
vent.  There,  of  course,  he  could  not  see  her,  but 
he  well  knew  that  his  pretty  cousin  Victorine  La 
Graviere  was  at  the  same  convent,  and  with  a  little 
coaxing,  he  persuaded  his  aunt  to  take  a  note  to  Vic¬ 
torine,  in  which  he  begged  his  cousin  to  show  Eleo¬ 
nore  some  kindness  for  his  sake,  though  without 
mentioning  his  name  or  their  relationship. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  two  girls  soon  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  it  was  not  long  before  young 
Lazun  thought  his  aunt  sufficiently  interested  in 
Eleonore  through  his  own  representations  and  Vic- 
torine’s  eulogies,  to  confide  his  secret  to  her  care. 
Yes,  dear  reader !  it  was  a  secret,  and  you  would 
have  laughed  to  see  the  dismay  on  the  face  of  the 
gentle  Countess  La  Graviere  when  she  learned  of  his 
intended  marriage. 

“  But  you  are  not  going  to  marry  this  poor  orphan, 
are  you,  Victor?  With  your  rank  and  favor  at  court 
it  is  quite  absurd?" 

“  I  certainly  shall,  my  dear  aunt.  As  to  my  rank 
she  knows  nothing  of  that,  nor  my  fortune  either ; 
so,  thank  God!  she  loves  me  for  myself  alone.” 

“  Is  this  indeed  so,  Victor?” 

“  It  is  all  settled.  I  am  my  own  master,  and  will 
marry  whom  I  please.  I  do  wish  you  would  ask  her 
to  visit ’you  at  your  country-seat  during  the  next 
month.  You  will  be  delighted  with  her.  She  is  the 
very  image  of  your  sister-in-law  the  Marchioness 
Eugenie.” 

“  She  must  be  very  beautiful  then.  I  will  see  her, 
Victor,  and  invite  her  for  your  sake.  But  do  not  be 
hasty  about  the  marriage.  Think  it  over  coolly. 
Your  relations  will  be  mortified,  and  I  fear  that  the 
king  will  be  much  displeased.” 

“The  king  cares  less  for  rank  than  most  of  his 
subjects.  And  as  to  my  relations,  I  marry  the  girl, 
not  they.” 

CHAPTER  VIL 

We  must  now  allow  six  weeks  to  have  passed  by, 
and  we  shall  find  Eleonore  at  the  chateau  La  Gra¬ 
viere,  dressing  for  a  fete  which  is  to  celebrate  Vic- 
torine’s  birth-day.  Victorine  is  assisting  Eleonore. 

“  Only  look  at  this  pearl  necklace  of  mine.  It  is 
beautiful,  and  you  must  wear  it  this  evening,”  said 
Victorine. 

Eleonore  returned — “  I  have  also  a  pearl  necklace, 
which  I  value  highly.  It  contains  a  miniature  of  my 
aunt.  Here  it  is.” 

“  What  a  resemblance  to  the  marchioness.  If  1 
did  not  know  that  it  was  impossible,  I  should  say 
that  your  aunt  and  mine  were  one  and  the  same  per¬ 
son.  It  is  strange,  now  I  perceive  you  have  the 
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regular  Grecian  La  Graviere  nose.  Papa  will  fall  in 
love  with  you  at  once.  He  is  always  looking  at  my 
nose,  and  wondering  there  is  not  danger  that  it  will 
not  become  one-sided.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  fall 
from  a  carriage  the  first  question  he  would  ask, 
would  be,  ‘  Have  you  hit  your  nose?’  ” 

"Your  father  will  soon  be  here,  will  he  not?” 
asked  Eleonore. 

"Yes,  if  the  Duke  of  Orleans  do  not  detain  him. 
There  will  be  eight  gentlemen  beside  from  the  court. 
But  I  hear  carriages.  The  neighboring  guests  have 
began  to  assemble,  and  I  must  help  mamma  to  receive 
them — come!” 

The  ball-room  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  Eleo- 
nore’s  beauty  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Her 
dress  was  white  satin,  covered  with  white  lace  and 
looped  with  white  roses.  The  only  ornament  she 
wore  was  the  miniature  necklace,  clasped  tightly 
around  her  throat. 

The  countess  was  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  her  young  guest,  and  introduced  her  to  all  her 
particular  friends.  In  about  half  an  hour  there  was 
a  rush  in  the  hall;  the  folding-doors  of  the  ante¬ 
chamber  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  prince 
royal  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Monsieur  La 
Graviere,  andipllowed  by  his  suite. 

Monsieur  i^Grhviere,  after  saluting  his  wife  and 
presenfifig  Her‘^|||he  prince,  turned  away  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  some  of  the  ladies  present,  when  his 
eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  Eleonore’s  face,. as  she 
stood  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  “  Good  God !  my 
sister !”  he  exclaimed,  impetuously. 

“  She  does  indeed  resemble  Aunt  Eugenie !  We 
all  observed  it,”  said  Victorine. 

“  Introduce  me,  my  child.  What  is  her  name  ?” 

"  Eleonore  Carron.” 

"  Carron — it  was  not  his  name.  It  is  impossible.” 
The  introduction  was  made,  and  the  master  of  the 
castle  was  inquiring  if  she  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
when  he  stopped  short — started,  and  then  said : 

“Forgive  me,  mademoiselle;  but  is  not  that  a 
miniature  of  my  sister  Eugenie  in  your  necklace  ?” 

Eleonore  trembled,  but  she  stood  erect,  and  an¬ 
swered  firmly.  “  It  is  a  miniature  of  my  aunt.” 

“  And  what  was  her  name  ?” 

“  You  will  excuse  my  not  answering  any  further 
questions.” 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  rudeness,  when  you 
see  its  likeness  to  my  sister,”  continued  the  count. 
“Here  she  comes!” 

Eleonore  turned  pale,  for  she  felt  that  the  hour 
was  at  hand  that  would  reveal  her  name  and  kindred. 
Her  self-command  increased  in  proportion.  Pride 
forbade  any  manifestation  of  emotion  before  those 
who  spurned  the  mother  who  gave  her  birth;  yet 
when  she  saw  a  face  streaming  with  tears  before 
her,  that  she  knew  belonged  to  her  mother’s  only  and 
dear  sister;  when  she  received  a  warm  embrace, 
and  heard  in  a  soft  voice,  these  words — "I  know  it 
is  Eleonore  Eboli,  my  beloved  niece!”  The  poor 
child  sighed  "  Yes !”  and  then  fainted. 

She  was  quickly  carried  out,  and  though  soon  re¬ 
stored  to  consciousness,  did  not  venture  again  intc 


the  saloon.  She  was  in  the  arms  of  an  aunt,  a 
cousin  sat  beside  her ;  they  both  gave  thanks  to  God 
that  she  had  been  brought  to  them;  they  wept  when 
she  told  them  of  her  mother’s  death.  And  the  poor 
marchioness  said — 

“  I  will  be  your  mother  in  future,  dear  child !  you 
shall  no  longer  be  an  orphan.  I  am  rich,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  to  contribute  to  your  happiness  will  be 
freely  bestowed.” 

Here  Eleonore  summoned  courage,  and  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes  and  faltering  words,  told  her  aunt  that  her 
destiny  was  decided,  she  should  become  the  wife  of 
a  young  architect  of  Paris.  He  was  poor  in  purse, 
but  rich  in  affection,  and  she  begged  her  aunt  to  say 
nothing  against  their  marriage,  till  at  least,  she  had 
seen  the  youth. 

“  She  is  like  her  mother  in  heart  as  well  as  in 
form,”  sighed  the  marchioness.  “  But  come,  Eleonore, 

I  think  we  must  go  to  bed ;  we  have  had  happiness 
enough  for  one  night,  and  you,  Victorine,  must  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ball ;  his  royal  highness  will  miss  those 
bright  eyes !” 

With  many  a  kind  embrace  they  then  separated 
for  the  night. 

About  an  hour  before  breakfast',  Victorine  and 
Eleonore  were  taking  their  morning  promenade  on 
a  terrace  that  overlooked  the  Seine,  and  Eleonore 
was  unburthening  her  heart  to  her  cousin,  when  Vic¬ 
torine  exclaimed — 

«  Here  comes  the  prince !” 

“  Good  God !  he  is  arm  in  arm  with  Victor  Lazun !” 
“  Yes,  that  is  my  cousin,  but  not  yours." 

“  Your  cousin ! ! !  with  the  prince  loo.  Ah !  what 
will  happen  next ;  I  hardly  know  now  what  I  am 
saying,  my  senses  are  bewildered,  one  strange  scene 
succeeds  another  till  I  almost  doubt  my  own  iden¬ 
tity  !” 

"I  salute  you,  ladies,”  said  the  prince.  “My 
lord  duke  and  I  have  been  rifling  your  flower-beds. 
May  I  present  you  this  bouquet  ?” 

“  My  flowers  will  feel  grateful  for  your  high¬ 
ness’  attentions,”  said  Victorine. 

“Forgive  me,  Eleonore,”  said  young  Lazun,  “  you 
will  not  love  me  the  less  now  that  I  am  a  duke  and 
peer  of  France.  I  am  still  Victor  Lazun,  as  you  are 
Eleonore  Eboli.” 

I  had  recently  arrived  in  Paris.  A  ball  was  given 
at  the  Tuilleries,  and  many  Americans  were  there. 
We  stood  in  rows  through  which  the  royal  family 
passed,  followed  by  several  maids  of  honor  and  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber. 

I  caught  my  breath  as  one  passed  near  me.  “  Who 
is  that?”  said  1  to  a  friendfwho  was  well  acquainted 
at  court. 

“  It  is  the  Duchess  of  Lazun,  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans.  She  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  all  the  royal  family,  and  her  husband 
also.  But  here  she  comes  again.” 

Our  eyes  met,  we  recognized  each  other— my 
readers  may  guess  the  rest. 
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